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AY, what a trick you’ll turn for your tongue and taste and 

temper when you finally get down to bed-rocksmokes and 
let some of that topjoy Prince Albert float into your system! 
Just will put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much pipe 
or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on—and, you'll work 
in a lot of double headers for quite a spell to get all-square! 


You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a supply of Prince 
Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy pipe chuck-full and blaze away! 
Why, it’s like falling into feathers when you’ve been batting- 
it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing you aclever turn because 
it won’t bite your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are 
cut out by our patented process, 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out what Prince 
Albert’s quality and flavor and fragrance will do for your happi- 
ness every time the clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 
y R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Co. 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Prince Albert is sold 
in toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound 
tin humidors, and, in 


that classy, practical | 


pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge- 
moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in 
such perfect condi- 
tion! 
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BE A CERTIFICATED 
_ ELECTRICIAN 





[WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


nntettibentinnetll 
The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positic positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$46 to 100 a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for You 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of come true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
young men on the way to splendid success. A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
A new edition of this has just been printed. no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 


I ae 7 ‘ ted i Ele from his neck up. fs ; 
want every young man interested in Elec- =A ‘trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 


is this training that you need, and I i 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-dz ay. ; st g that you read can train 


you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
How I Train My Students 


success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 


Electrical Outfit—Free 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 


needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 
ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful 
Electrical Contractors. 


I give each of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OU TFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my 
students graduate and receive their Certificz ite they are 
ready for areal position. Dut still more, at any time you 
wish you can come to our splendidly equipped Electrical 
Shops for special training. No other Ae can give you this. 


Delay never got you anything. 
and get started now. 


Dept. 43 441 Cass St. 











Please mention this magazine 


WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Action is what counts. 
Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


- S225" Chicago Engineering Works 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Stude nt I give a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 


Free Employment Service 
I am continually receiving requests 



















from employers to send them trained Chief 
Electrical men. I assist my students to Engi 
secure good positions. I keep in touch _ pool 
with them for years, helping and ad- COOKE, 
vising them in every possible way. Dept. 48 
441 Cass St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Str: Send at once— 
fully prepaid and entirely 
pee — com plete particulars 
ur great offer for this 


Get started— 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirxable. Let our expert former 
(Giovernment Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information, Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box Y, |!ochester,N.Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it. 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. “Carbonvoid,” Box “2,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Railway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired: unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prep:re 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute. Buffalo, N. Y 

DieTECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Greit demand. We train you. 
Write for free particulars. American 
DetectiveSystem, I%68Broadway,N.Y. 

WANTED— bright, capab'e ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write atonce. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 











Short Stories 


Farm Lands 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms. 
Markets, schools, churches. Free 
insurance. Farm advisers. No 
swamps or stones. 10 to 160 A. Best 
offer in U.S. from largest Co. . Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Patents an:l Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor free opinion 
ofits patentable nature. Ilighest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention, Neason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, Dc. 


Write a Song—Love, mother, home, 
childhood, patriotic or any subject. 
I compose music and guarantee pub- 
lication. Send words today. ‘Thomas 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


WRITE the Words fora Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure 
publication. Submit poemson any 
subject. Broadway Studios, 159C 
Fitzgerald Building, New York. 

WRITE words for a song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher's accept- 
ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
love or any subject. Chester MusicCo., 
920S. MichiganAy.,Room 323,Chicago. 

WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG—We 
write music, publish and secure copy- 
right. Submit poems on any sub- 
ject. The Metropolitan Studios, 9148. 
Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Chicago 








SONG-WRITERS GUIDE SENT 
Free! Contains vrluable instruc- 
tions and advice. Submit song-poems 
for examinati n. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate pub- 
lication or sale. Knickerbocker 
Studi s, 301 Gaiety Bldg... New York, 





Motion Picture Plays 





WANTED—Stories. Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman's 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 726, Wash., D.C. 








Personal 


YOUR FUTURE REVEALED. 
Send dime, full name and birthdate, 
for scientific test to Plato, Box 102, 
A, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Games & Entertainment 








PATENTS. Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured, Booklet free. 
Watson kk. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 I° Street, Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright— 
foremost word free. Long experience 
as patent solicitor. Prompt advice, 
ch rges very reasonable. Correspond- 
ene? solicited. Results procured, 
Metzger, Washington, D.C. 





Patets Promp!ly Procured.  Per- 
sonal, Careful and Efficient service, 





PILOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
paid. Greatdemand. Weshow you 
how. Get free particulars. Rex Pub- 
lishers, Box 175—P-2, Chicago. a 

$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Pic- 
ture Plays. Get free book; valuable 
information; prize offer. Photo Play- 
wright College, B »x 278 X Y5, Chicago, 

We Buy Photoplay Ideas. Free criti- 
cisms and assistance to writers. Mail 
your MSS. to Practicable Photoplay 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Photo Developing 


any size Film for 





Mail us 15e with 








MAGIC—Clean e tertainment for | Highest references. M derate fees. | development and six velvet prints. 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, | Send sketch or model for actual | Or send 6 negatives any size and 1ldc 
etc. Big cataloguesS.s., 25c. Martinka | search and advice. George P. Kim- | for six prints. Prompt service. Roan- 
& Co., Inc.. Harry Houdini, Pres., | mel, Master of Patent Law, 18 Y, | oke Photo Finishing Co., 221 Bell 
493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y.C. Loan & Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C. | Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Entered as second-class matter, September 4, 1917, at the Post Office at 
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Canadian, $7.50. 
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18 cents 
a package 
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Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
the cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 

or coupons! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


SF 


IGARETTE 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness ; 
such refreshing, appetizing flavor and cool- 
ness. The more Camels you smoke the 
greater becomes your delight—Camels are 
such a cigarette revelation! 


Everything about Camels you find so fasci- 
nating is due to their quality—to the expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. You will prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


You'll say Camels are in a class by them- 
selves—they seem made to meet your own 
personal taste in so many ways! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty odor 
makes Camels particularly desirable to the 
most fastidious smokers. And, you smoke 
Camels as liberally as meet your own 
wishes, for they never tire your taste! 
You are always keen for the cigarette satis- 
faction that makes Camels so attractive. 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TURKISH & DOMESTIC Lv, 
BLEND 
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AY, what a trick you’ll turn for your tongue and taste and 

temper when you finally get down to bed-rocksmokes and 
let some of that topjoy Prince Albert float into your system! 
Just will put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much pipe 
or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on—and, you'll work 
in a lot of double headers for quite a spell to get all-square! 


You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a supply of Prince 
Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy pipe chuck-full and blaze away! 
Why, it’s like falling into feathers when you’ve been batting- 
it-out-on-a-board! 

Prince Albert just can’t help doing you a clever turn because 
it won’t bite your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are 
cut out by our patented process. 

You don’t need a percentage table to figure out what Prince 
Albert’s quality and flavor and fragrance will do for your happi- 
ness every time the clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





Prince Albert is sold 
in toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, handsome 


pound and half pound | 


tin humidors, and, in 
that classy, practical 
pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge- 
moistener top that 
heeps the tobacco in 
such perfect condi- 
tion! 
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A real position like this—for you 
I aceteteenimesnell 
The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$46 to 7100 a Week 





Send for This Book 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of 
young men on the way to splendid success. 
A new edition of this has just been printed. 
I want every young man interested in Elec- 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write me to-day. 


How I Train My Students 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works I know exactly the kind of training a man 
needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to 
earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- 
ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful 
Electrical Contractors. 


I give each of my students personal attention 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my 
students graduate and receive their Certificate they are 
ready for areal position. Dut still more, at any time you 
wish you can come to our splendidly ie pape Electrical 
Shops for special training. Noother school can give you this. 


Delay never got you anything. 


Dept. 43 441 Cass St. 
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WRITE NOW—DON’T DELAY 


Action is what counts. d 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


“EF 225" Chicago Engineering Works 


A Real Opportunity for You 
Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
come true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
from his neck up. , \ 

A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
is this training that you need, and I can train 
you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send me the coupon—to-day. 


Electrical Outfit—Free 


To every student who answers this ad I am 
giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 


Free Employment Service 
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from employers to send them trained ¢ Chief 

Electrical men. I assist my students to 7 En ‘ 

secure good positions. I keep in touch _peacng 

with them for years, — and ad- ae 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Gioverninent Exaiiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, BoxY, l!ochester,N.Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it. 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. “Carbonvoid,” Box “2,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Railway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prep:re 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Stundard Business 
Training Institute. Buffalo, N. Y. 


CT ARN BIG MONEY. 








DiTECTIVES FE 
Travel. Greit demand. We train you. 
Write for free particulars. American 
DetectiveSystem, 1968 Brondway,N.Y. 

WANTED— bright, capab'e ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. 5.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write atonce. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 








Short Stories 


Farm Lands 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms. 
Markets, schools, churches. Free 
insurance. Farm advisers. No 
swamps or stones, 10 to 160 A. Best 
offer in U.S. from largest Co. Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 





Patents an:! Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 


opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor freeopinion 
of its patentable nature. Ilighest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention, Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D.c. 


Write a Song—Love, mother, home, 
childhood, patriotic or any subject. 
I compose music and guarantee pub- 
lication. Send words today. ‘Thomas 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


WRITE the Words fora Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure 
publication. Submit poemson any 
subject. Broadway Studios, 159C 
Fitzgerald Building, New York. 











~ WRITE words for a song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher's accept- 
ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
love or any subject. Chester MusicCo., 
920S.MichiganAv.,Room 323,Chicago, 


WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG—We 
write music, publish and secure copy- 
right. Submit poems on any sub- 
ject. The Metropolitan Studios, 9148. 
Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Chicago 


SONG-WRITERS GUIDE SENT 
Free! Contains vrluable instruc- 
tions and advice. Submit song-poems 
for examinati n. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate pub- 
lication or sale. Knickerbocker 
Studi s, 301 Gaiety Bldg... New York. 











Motion Picture Plays 





WANTED=—Stories, Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. ‘Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman's 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 726, Wash., D.C, 





Personal 


YOUR FUTURE REVEALED. 
Send dime, full name and birthdate, 
for scientific test to Plato, Box 102, 
A, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MAGIC—Clean e tertainment for 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, 
etc. Big catalogues.s., 25¢e. Martinka 
& Co., Inc... Harry Houdini, Pres., 
493 Sixth Ave nue, N. Y.C. 








PATENTS. Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. 
Watson EF, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 I Street, Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright— 
foremost word free. Long experience 
as patent solicitor. Prompt advice, 
ch rges very reasonable. Correspond- 
ene? solicited. Results procured. 
Metzger, Washington, D.C. 





Pate’ts Promp'ly Procured. Per- 
sonal, Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. M derate fees. 
Send sketch or model for actual 
search and a‘lvice. George P. Kim- 
mel, Master of Patent Law, 18 Y, 
Loan &'Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C, 





PILOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
paid. Greatdemand. We show you 
how. Get free particulars. Rex Pub- 
lishers, Box 175—P-2, Chicago. 

$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Pic- 
ture Plays. Get free book; valuable 
information; prize offer. Photo Play- 
wright lege, Bx 278 XY5,.C ‘hicago. 


We Buy Photoplay Ideas. Free criti- 
cisms and assistance to writers. Mail 
your MSS. to Practicable Photoplay 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Photo Developing 


Mail us 15¢e with any size Film for 
development and six velvet prints. 
Or send 6 negatives any size and 15c 
for six prints. Prompt service. Roan- 
oke Photo Finishing Co., 221 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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18 cents 
a package 


Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
the cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 

or coupons! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


SF, 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness ; 
such refreshing, appetizing flavor and cool- 
ness. The more Camels you smoke the 
greater becomes your delight—Camels are 
such a cigarette revelation ! 


Everything about Camels you find so fasci- 
nating is due to their quality—to the expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. You will prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


You'll say Camels are in a class by them- 
selves—they seem made to meet your own 
personal taste in so many ways! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty odor 
makes Camels particularly desirable to the 
most fastidious smokers. And, you smoke 
Camels as liberally as meet your own 
wishes, for they never tire your taste! 
You are always keen for the cigarette satis- 
faction that makes Camels so attractive. 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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This photograph illustrates one of the big features of the A-B-C Super Electric — its All-posi- 
tion wringer. The operator is wringing from rinse water to blue water, while another batch of 
clothes is being washed — possible only with the All-position wringer. No washer can render 
100% service without this feature. 


_A-B-C 
SUPER ELECTRIC 


AMERICA'S LEADING WASHING MACHINE 


When you buy an A-B-C electric washer you obtain the benefit of a service that 
has a cash value far in excess of the cost. It’s a real investment—not an expenditure. It 
more than pays for itself the first few months through what it does and what it actually 
saves you. To possess one is economy—*putting off” buying isa positive extravagance. 

: . . 
It’s the most efficient electric washer 
The A-B-C Super Electric combines EVERY “worth-while” feature of other makes 
with several exclusively its own. Here’s the proof—its “14 Points” of superiority. 
1. Most efficient washing principle —revolving cylinder 7. Most simple in construction — fewest number mov- 
reversing after each revolution, the only washer ing parts, 
ini ge of both the cylinder and 8. 50% oversize motor—'{ horse power. 
9. Adjustable belt drive— prevents motor **burn outs.”” 
10. White maple cylinder—most sanitary and doesn’t 
tear clothes. 
- Most attractive in appearance—a real ornament in 
ees . a . — your home. 
4. All-position wringer—electrically driven. 12. Costs only 14 as much to operate as an electric iron, 
5. Washes quickest —hot suds forced through clothes 13. Guaranteed against all defects. 
44 times each minute. 14, Tested and approved by The Good Ilousekeeping 
6. Most quiet-running washer ever built. Institute. 














c ig eve 
the oscillating types. 
2. The only full cabinet cylinder washer. 
3. The absolutely safe washer— all moving parts , 
enclosed. 


Your dealer will demonstrate free of charge in your own home, and arrange easy terms of payment — 
a small payment down and a year to pay the balance. 


Write for handsome 16-page booklet —“The A-B-C of 
Washday”—and name of the nearest A-B-C dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Ill, arsestexcusive makers of electricand 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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You Must Surely Buy the Next 
Issue of 


Detective Story Magazine 


Because It Will Contain Even Better 


Mystery and Detective Stories 
Than Ever Before 


And Will Lead With 


Mr. Chang 


By ALBERT APPLE 


It tells of how a street faker with a dancing-geese show falls under 
the spell of a highly educated Chinese with a criminal streak. Who killed 
Lawyer Stark, and how did he do it? This is a problem you will find 
hard to solve. Small wonder that it baffled the boom oil town, for the 
instrument of the assassination was something entirely new in the annals 
of mysterious crimes. From start to finish this adventure moves swiftly, 
the entire action taking place in a period of seventeen hours. 


AND 


besides two powerful installments of the serials, “Dope,” by Sax Rohmer, 
and “Unseen Hands,” by Robert Orr Chipperfield, there will be short 
stories by G. A. Wells, J. R. Ward, Ernest M. Poate, Hugh Kahler, and 
Harold de Polo. Then there is to be “Ned Kelly, Bandit King,” the first 


of a series, “True Stories of Super-criminals,” by Louise Rice. 
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CHAPTER I. 
TERROR. 


- T was a week since young 
Julian Chalmers’ tragic death 
and the fourth day after the 

funeral, and yet the odor of 

dying flowers and the chill gloom which 
only such a mournful function can radi- 
ate still seemed to cling about the spa- 
cious room. It bore an air of unfa- 
miliarity, too, which was due in part 
to the fact that the massive old furni- 
ture had not been replaced with the ex- 
actitude which its long-established posi- 
tion warranted. 

The little, faded woman, 
peared noisclessly on the threshold and 





who ap- 
peered within much as a mouse might 
have done, seemed at once to sense 
the general atmosphere and perceive 
its source, for she entered and, as a 
light footfall sounded upon the stairs, 


she laid her slender arms about a huge 
old armchair and strove with all her 
frail strength to move it toward the 
table. 

“Oh, Aunt Effie, what are you do- 
ing?” The words were more an awe- 
struck exclamation than a question, and 
a young girl halted in the doorway as 
had the older woman at first. She was 
small and lithe, a dark, gypsylike crea- 
ture who would have been pretty in 
other circumstances. Now her big, soft 
eyes were deeply encircled and her clear, 
dark skin chalkily pallid. 

“Peters and Gerda have been sadly 
careless in rearranging the room, dear. 
I suppose I must not scold them at—at 
such a time, but I should have seen to 
it myself.” The little lady’s voice was 
low and as colorless as her personal- 
ity. “You know your stepfather always 
likes this chair nearer the light.” 

“Well, do let Peters attend to it later 


’ 








and come into the dining room!” It 
was not impatience but entreaty which 
sounded in the seemingly impulsive cry. 
“Tt’s—it’s simply horrible in here! 
Haven't father and the boys come down 
yet? Rannie’s always late!” 

“You have no patience with his in- 
firmity, Nan, child,” her aunt responded 
in gentle reproof as she followed the 
girl into the brillantly lighted dining 
room, where at one end a round table 
had been laid for six. “Remember he 
cannot run up and down the stairs as 
quickly as you.” 

“Oh, I did not mean to be unkind!” 
Nan Chalmers spoke in quick remorse, 
and her eyes darkened as she added 
in a half whisper: “We should none 
of us be unkind to each other, should 
we? We cannot tell which will be the 
next to be taken!” 

“It is the Lord’s will ” Miss 
Effie’s soft, resigned voice was lost in 
the clear, flippant tones of a young 
man and the deep rumble of that of an 
older one as Richard Lorne and his 
eldest living stepson entered the room 
together. 

“Remember, Eugene, not to speak of 
this to your aunt Lorne broke off 
abruptly as he caught sight of Miss 
Effie standing beside the cold hearth. 

“Oh, Aunt [Effie knows as well as we 
do that things always run in threes,” 
Eugene responded nonchalantly enough 
as he moved toward the table, but his 
light eyes wavered and a slight flush 
mounted to his sleek, golden hair and 
receded, leaving him more pale than 
before. He turned to the younger sis- 
ter who was so unlike him in type and 
asked with a flippancy which the quiv- 
ering of his rather weak chin belied: 
“Why so tragic, Nan? It’ll be me, not 
you, and the infernal jinx that is over 
this house will have to work quick, 
for next month I'll be twenty-five o 

“Silence!’’ His stepfather’s round, 
reddened face puffed out in anger, and 
his close-clipped gray mustache fairly 
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bristled. “If you have no heart, at least 
preserve a semblance of decency and do 
not jest about—about matters which 
have bowed all our heads in grief!” 

His tone grew husky toward the last, 
and his slightly prominent blue eyes 
filled as he turned away. 

Nan laid a cool little hand over his, 
“Don’t mind Gene, father. He’s only 
trying to cover up his own feelings; 
I know him!” She spoke with infinite 
tenderness, and it was evident that be- 
tween the girl and her stepfather a very 
real affection existed. ‘Come, shall we 
wait for the other two?” 

“T’m here!” <A thin, high, whining 
voice with an indescribably sarcastic 
undernote in it replied to the question 
and a distorted, humpbacked figure 
came forward. Randall, the youngest 
of the Chalmers children, was a boy 
of about eighteen, and dark like Nan, 
who was two years his senior, but there 
Her witching 





the resemblance ceased. 
charm seemed in him to be changed to a 
malevolent humor, and his thin lips 
were twisted—by past pain, perhaps— 
into a perpetually sardonic leer. In his 
correct, somber mourning clothes, clev- 
erly built to conceal his infirmity as 
much as possible, he nevertheless made 
one think irresistibly of a jester in mot- 
ley as he slid sinuously into his seat at 
the table and made an impish grimace 
at his sister. 

Richard Lorne turned to the impas- 
sive butler. “Dinner, Peters. We shall 
not wait for Miss Chalmers.” 

Soup was almost finished before the 
beauty of the family appeared. Chris- 
tine Chalmers was twenty-two and re- 
sembled Eugene in her coloring save 
that her blondness was of a more cold, 
briliant type, and there was no hint of 
weakness in her exquisite, perfectly 
chiseled features. She carried herself 
with the assured air of one conscious 
of her beauty, and her elaborate crape 
gown made the more simple mourning 
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of her sister and aunt appear dowdy 
by comparison. ‘ 

“T’ve been frightfully busy,” she an- 
nounced as she seated herself. “It’s 
a bore to try to separate the sheep from 
the goats, but one simply must know 
whom to merely send cards to, and 
who must be replied to personally. Why 
do people send condolences, anyway?” 

“Usually to be on the safe side in 
case they might have been remembered 
in the will.” The cripple looked up 
with a shrewd twinkle in his sunken 
eyes. 

“T hope, my dear, that you have 
not touched the pile of correspondence 
on the desk in the library.” Miss Effie 
Meade glanced at her butterfly niece 
in nervous deprecation. “I have it all 
nicely arranged for Gene; he says that 
he will attend to it this evening.” 

Christine tossed her head. “I meant 
my own personal mail, Aunt Effie. I 
assure you, it’s quite enough for me 
to take on my shoulders.” 

Gene opened his lips as if to retort, 
but evidently thought better of it and 
with a shrug devoted himself to his 
fish. The dinner progressed in silence 
to its close, but when Peters, at a nod 
from Richard Lorne, had placed the 
coffee upon the table and departed, lit- 
tle Miss Effie glanced about and said 
timidly: 

“\WWe—we mustn’t go on like this, you 
know. The—the loss of our dear ones 
——” She put her handkerchief to 
her brimming eyes, but took it hastily 
away again in a pathetic attempt to sum- 
mon the courage which was evidently 
not habitual with her. “To have my 
poor sister and her dear son taken from 
us so suddenly and with so short a 
space of time between is heartrending, 
but it is the Lord’s will and we must not 
complain. If we we have 
been, we shall have Peters talking to 
the other servants about us. We are 
acting as if—as if——” 

“As if we were afraid!” Randall, the 


go as 


on 
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cripple, thrust himself forward sud- 
denly in his chair. “Must we be hypo- 
crites eternally? We grieve, of course, 
each in our own way, and that concerns 
only our own souls if we have any, but 
there is something else back in the minds 
of all of us and that is fear! Even 
you, even dad! Why, look around the 


table! Aren’t we each asking our- 
selves: ‘Will I be the next? Will I 
be the next? Do we believe it was 


the Lord’s will?” 

“This is madness!” Richard Lorne 
put down his coffee cup which he had 
held suspended in a shaking hand while 
he listened as if hypnotized to his step- 
son’s harangue. “Let us hear no more 
of this—this wild raving! I believe 
you are losing your mind! You know 
that the deaths of both your mother and 
brother were due to perfectly natural 
causes—accidents. If you do not still 
that mad tongue of yours, I will have 
you put away!” 

He strode from the room, and Ran- 
dall laughed shrilly. 

“You see? Can’t bear to have his 
innermost thoughts brought to the light 
of day!” 

But the others were not listening. 
Instead they were glancing about as 
he had bade them and each read in the 
eyes of the others the nameless thing 
had been locked in their own 
breasts for an interminable week—in 
all eyes save those of their mother’s sis- 
ter, Miss Effie; they shone through her 
tears with a light as of the simple, un- 
questioning faith of a little child, and 
her thin, delicate hands were clasped 
upon her breast. After a moment of 
silence she rose and put her arm ten- 
derly about the cripple’s shoulders. 
Rannie, you are all over- 
wrought, and the fever mustn’t rise 
You know what pain it always 
brings. Lie on the couch in my room 
and let me read to you for a while.” 

The boy flung her off impatiently. 
“Let me alone, Aunt Effie! I’m not 


which 


gy me, 


again. 
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a child, I tell you! 
than all of you!” 

Nevertheless, he suffered her to lead 
him from the room and preceded her 
when she turned on the threshold. 

“You'll find the light just right, I 
think, over the desk, Gene,” she said. 
“Don’t work too late, dear. There are 
so many letters, and I can find time to 
help you in the morning.” 

As the door closed Christine began 
to sob hysterically. 

“I’m going to get out of this dread- 
ful house to-morrow!” she cried. “I’ve 
felt ever since p-poor Julian was 
found as if s-something were hanging 
over my h-head! I’m going to Dorothy 
Landis’ and stay; I’d go to-night if I 
c-could !” 

“Sure, run away,’ Gene sneered 
coldly. “If it is your turn next, you’d 
probably slip on a banana peel or get in 
a taxi accident before you reached the 
Landis place! Stick around like a sport, 
but watch your step and see what our 
jinx has in store for you!” 

“Don’t say such dreadful things, Gene, 
dear; you’re almost as bad as Rannie.” 
Nan raised her white, serious face and 
looked straight into his. “You know 
you don’t believe in evil spirits any 
more than I do. There is no use in 
denying that I’ve felt just as Cissie 
has all this last week, but it may be that 
we are all just nervous and apt to im- 
agine things. Why, even poor father 
showed it to-night when Rannie burst 
out like that! If we could all be as 
stolid and calm as—as Peters, for in- 
stance a 

Gene laughed. “The impeccable Pe- 
ters is carrying a newly acquired rab- 
bit’s foot! Fact. It fell out of his 
pocket when he stooped to pick up dad’s 
cane this morning. Nobody saw it but 
me and IJ thought best not to make any 
I’ve no doubt that 





I’m wise; wiser 








inquiries just then. 


Marcelle has one of those little Rintin- 
tin figures concealed somewhere about 
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her person at this moment, and Jane and 
Gerda must be sporting whatever their 
particular fetishes are, too. I’m not 
trying to be funny!” he added. “I’m 
just showing you which way the wind 
is blowing.” 

“They are stupid, ignorant things,” 
Nan commented. “But I’ve heard that 
fear is contagious and, although I don’t 
believe in a jinx, I do believe that our 
thoughts can work on the people around 
us for good or bad. Now, suppose that 
one of us got this fear—which would be 
ridiculous if it were not so horrible— 
and communicated it to the rest?” 

“Nothing doing,” Gene replied. “If 
a whole lot of people think the same 
thing it’s bound to be true; not come 
true because they believe it, but be 
true from the first. You wait and see 
what happens next!” 

Christine moaned and, regardless of 
her coiffure, burrowed her head still 
deeper into her folded arms upon the 
table. 

“If we'd try to think sanely for a 
minute, we'd realize how impossible 
any cannection between mother’s death 
and Julian’s could be.” Nan spoke de- 
cidedly, but her voice trembled and low- 
ered as she mentioned those who had 
gone. “Dear mother ran a needle in 


‘her hand and blood poison followed; 


that might happen to any one, there 
is nothing strange about it.” 

“No, but there was something 
strange about the infection that set in 
and spread in spite of what the best 
specialists in the country could do; you 
heard them say that themselves!” Gene 
retorted. “And I suppose it wasn’t 
queer that when Jule’s razor slipped 
while he was shaving, it should just 
nick the jugular vein? Well, I’m going 
to start upon those beastly letters ; thank 
the Lord, Aunt Effie got them sorted 
for me!” 

“Im going to pack!” Cissie jumped 
up as he departed. “Of course, you 
won’t go—not while Tad lives right 
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next door and can run in and out any 
hour of the day, but I . 

“But you!” Nan interrupted hotly. 
“You want to go because the sorrow- 
ful atmosphere of this house won’t be 
conducive to the comfort and pleas- 
ure of Farley Drew! Because he knows 
that he isn’t welcomed here by any one 
but you and Gene! He’ll probably be 
welcomed as your guest by the Lan- 
dises ; they don’t know him as I do!” 

“You're only a child.” Christine 
smoothed her crape draperies com- 
placently. “What could you know of 
a man of the world like Farley?” 

“I know that he has led Gene into 
all the trouble he was ever in, and poor 
Julian, too! That’s enough for me!” 
Nan poured herself a cup of the cold 
“How you can be so stupid. 


”? 





coffee. 
Cissie 

But Cissie had trailed from the room, 
and her younger sister was left to her 
own thoughts. 

In the smoking room back of the li- 
brary Richard Lorne was closeted with 
Samuel Titheredge, of Titheredge, Gore 
& Wells, attorneys and counselors at 
law. 

Samuel was as long and lean and 
lantern-jawed as Lorne was short and 
stout and round-faced, and the two 
had been friends since their university 
days thirty years before. It was with 
the freedom, then, of absolute cama- 
raderie that the lawyer advised his cli- 
ent. 

“Dick, don’t be an ass! Go to the 
authorities with what, I should like to 
know? Sad as the affair is, I can’t see 
that there is anything strange about it; 
it isn’t at all unusual for two members 
of one family to die of different causes 
within a month of each other. Buck 
up, and if there is anything left in your 


private cell 





ar, take a swig of it before 
Why, man, there isi 


you go to bed. ! 
the affair! |] 


re 
even a coincidence in f 


you take such a cock-and-bull story to 
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headquarters, do you know what will 
happen? You'll get a lot of derisive 
notoriety that you’re not looking for, 
and afterward when somebody proposes 
coming to you with a nice, tidy invest- 
ment, somebody else will tap his fore- 
head significantly and suggest: another 
broker !” 

“But I say that there is a coinci- 
dence, Sam!” Lorne retorted doggedly. 
“T may be an ass, but I’ve lived with 
this thing in my mind ever since the 
poor boy was discovered lying there 
dead in the bathroom and I’ve had time 
to think it over. The deaths were both, 
on the face of them, the result of acci- 
dents; but they might have been delib- 
erately designed to appear as accidents. 
Do you get me? That ‘needle which 
pierced my poor wife’s hand might have 
been doctored beforehand, and any one 
knowing the state of Julian’s mind 
might have made a sudden noise be- 
hind him at a critical moment when 
the razor was near the artery. It would 
have taken a devilish clever mind x 

“Or an insane one.” The attorney 
uncrossed his long legs and added cas- 
ually: “Your theory presupposes, then, 
that it was an inside job?” 

For a long moment the two men 
stared at each other and then Samuel, 
with a shrug, settled back in his chair 
once more. 

“You see, Dick, you’re going nutty 
about this thing; just get the poor lad’s 
estate in order and I'll have the neces- 
sary papers ready for you to sign. 
Then go away somewhere, try to amuse 
yourself and forget.” 

“You have the papers ready to-mor- 
row morning, then. I have a complete 
statement and accounting for every 
penny that his mother left him already 
prepared; I was going to turn it over to 
Lorne paused and 
“T suppose if another coinci- 





him, in any event.” 
added : 
dence of the same kind occurs in this 
family within a short time and doesn’t 
involve me as the central figure, I shall 








be able to convince you that there is 
something in my hallucination, after all” 

“IT should be sorry to hear of such 
an occurrence,” the attorney responded 
slowly. “But if it should happen I— 
yes, I’m inclined to think that I might 
be able to take it a bit more seriously 
than I can at present. If you had a sin- 
gle clew, a single shred of evidence to 
support your crazy idea——” 

He paused as Lorne held up a warn- 
ing hand. Steps were approaching over 
the bare library floor, and the inevitable 
knock upon the connecting door was fol- 
lowed by a cough of deprecation. 

“Come in, Gene,’ Lorne called re- 
signedly. 

“Tt’s about one of these con—one of 
these letters of condolence, sir.” Gene 
hastened to correct himself with a far 
greater respect than he exhibited toward 
his stepfather in private. He meant to 
appear always at his best before the 
attorney who held the family fortunes, 
if not in his grasp, at least under his 
supervision. “It’s froma lady. Er—the 
stationery is not quite like that used 
by any of our acquaintances, and I can’t 
make out the signature. ‘Mabelle’ some- 
thing ‘g 

“Let me see it!” Lorne demanded 
withan almost unprecedented irascibility 
in his tones. Gene passed over the table 
a flamboyant lavender envelope and did 
not betray by a flutter of his downcast 
yellow eyelashes that he had observed 
not only his stepfather’s sudden agita- 
tion but the attorney’s start of sur- 
prise 

“T’ll reply to this one; I see it-is ad- 
dressed to me——” Lorne was begin- 
ning, when a terrific crash in the library 
made him start from his chair. 

“Why, it’s the portrait! The portrait 
of grandfather that hangs directly over 
the desk where I’ve been at work! It 
must weigh tons!” Gene had wheeled 








about and his squeal of terror died in 
his troat as he turned again to face the 
other two, his dwn countenance con- 
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vulsed with horror at the thought he 
could not utter. 

For a moment they stood spellbound 
and then leaped past him and through 
the open door. ‘The life-size portrait 
with its massive gilt frame had crashed 
down over the desk and the space where 
Gene had been sitting but a minute be- 
fore, splintering the heavy chair to 
matchwood. 

“Tf Gene had not come to us with 
that letter just when he did———-” Sam- 
uel paused. 

“The third coincidence would be com- 
plete,’ Lorne finished for him. “He 
would have been crushed to atoms. Be- 
ginning to believe in my crazy idea a 
little bit, Sam? Beginning to see that 
there is some damnable reason for it 
all?” 

“I’m willing now to admit the ‘coin- 
cidence, Dick,” the attorney said cau- 
tiously. “But the legal mind is not 
adapted to ghost hunting, and I'd like 
to address your attention to the strands 
of wire cable which held the picture to 
the wall. They have been hacked al- 
most through !” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE UNSEEN HAND. 


ICHARD LORNE bent forward, 
his stout knees shaking beneath 
him, and examined the cable ends where 
they protruded from just under the 
edge of the frame; the tips of the sun- 
dered steel strands glittered as though 
burnished and some had been turned 
inward from the force of the blows 
which had parted them. 

He glanced up at the inscrutable face 
of his companion. 

“What devil’s work has been going 
on in this house?” He spoke in an 
awestruck whisper. 

For answer the attorney merely 
touched his finger suggestively to his 
closed lips with a scarcely perceptible 
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shake of his head as Gene hastened 
toward them. 

“Dad!” The young man’s face was 
working convulsively. “That didn’t 
just happen! It couldn’t! Why, it 
doesn’t seem as though it fell at all, 
but as though something pulled it down 
over the place where I'd been working 
only a minute before. Look at the 
wall!” 

The two older men raised their eyes 
and saw a number of small, deep, round 
holes spaced at regular intervals which 
roughly outlined the size and shape of 
the portrait and then glancing down at 
the upturned back of the fallen picture 
beheld a row of stout iron stakes equally 
spaced driven outward from the under 
part of the frame. 

“That’s a mere detail,” Samuel Tith- 
eredge commented. “Evidently the per- 
son who hung the portrait did not put 
any too much faith in the strength of 
the stakes driven into the wall and 
wisely—in view of what has occurred 
—he supplemented them by the steel 
cable which has just parted, as you see. 
You had a narrow escape, then, Eu- 
gene, but it was sheer accident.” 

He was interrupted by a patter of lit- 
tle silken mules upon the stairs and 
in another moment Cissie and Nan 
rushed into the room and paused, rooted 
to the spot at sight of the fallen pic- 
ture. Both were clad in kimonos, and 
with the golden curls and straight, fine, 
black hair flowing about their shoulders 
and mingling as they clung instinctively 
to each other, they looked like little 
children. It was Nan who first drew 
away from her sister’s tense embrace. 
She could see only her father and the 
attorney, for Gene stood behind them, 
and as she advanced, the childish look 
left her face. 


“Where is my brother?” 


Her tone 


tang with tragic griei through the 
room. “Is he there, beneath that——” 
“Nan!” All the good in the boy’s 


fweak face shone forth as he sprang 
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forward and caught her in his arms, 
“I’m safe! I missed it by a fraction 
of a minute!” 

“How did it happen?” Cissie’s voice 
rose shrilly, but before anybody could 
reply a faint cry came from the door- 
way behind her. 

“Gene! You are hurt! 
has happened 

Looking more mouselike than ever 
with her gray hair lying in soft folds 
about her face, and her slender figure 
incased in a drab dressing gown, Miss 
Meade glided into the room. 

“No, I’m not hurt, Aunt Effie. I 
had just gone to ask dad about one 
of the letters when the portrait fell,” 
Gene explained as she stood swaying, 
her thin, delicate hand gripping his 
arm until the fingers almost disappeared 
in the folds of his coat sleeve. “Mr. 
Titheredge says it was a sheer acci- 
dent, but after what Rannie said at din- 
ner to-night; after we know how we’ve 
all felt since Jule ” He broke off 
and added: “Ouch! Aunt Effie, you 
hurt!” 

She removed her hand from his arm 
and repeated mechanically in a dazed 
fashion: 

“You had gone to ask your stepfa- 


°)) 


ther about one of the letters? 


2 


Something 








“Yes. These condolence things, you 
know. But I’m sure it couldn’t have 
been an accident! Why should that 


one picture in all this house have fallen 
just at the moment when I left the 
desk? I’d been sitting there for more 
than an hour.” 

“What a merciful blessing that you 
escaped!” Miss Effie spoke in a low, 
reverential tone, which changed in- 
stantly to a note of sharp distress as 
a new thought came to her mind. “But 
I—it was I who asked you to reply 
to the letters, and suggested that you 
use the library desk here! I even ar- 
ranged the light for you! Had you 
been killed, it would have been my 
fault !” 
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“Come, Miss Meade, that’s all non- 
sense!” Samuel Titheredge stepped for- 
ward. “No one can foresee accidents, 
and that portrait has hung there more 
than twenty years without falling. In 
any event it is all right; Gene wasn’t 
hurt, and you and the girls had bet- 
ter go back to bed and try to forget 
all about it.” 

As though conscious for the first time 
of their appearance Miss Meade 
glanced down shrinkingly at her own 
attire and then turned to where Nan 
and Cissie stood. 

“Mr. Titheredge is right; let us go 
back to our rooms. I—TI should never 
have forgiven myself if anything had 
happened to Gene!” 

When she and the girls had taken 
their departure, the attorney turned to 
the white-faced young man. 

“You, too, Gene. No use trying to 
clear up this mess to-night, and your 
dad and I have some business matters 
still to talk over. You’ve had a bad 
shock and you must try to get a sound 
night’s rest.” 

“Do you suppose I could sleep?” 
Gene turned on him hotly. “You and 
dad may be blind, but I tell you I know 
there is something horribly wrong! We 
are dying one by one, and I was sched- 
uled to be the third! There was no 
coincidence about any of it. Some one 
is trying deliberately to do us all to 
death—some one who knows what we 
are doing from hour to hour!” His 
voice had risen to a shrill scream. “How 
can you shut your eyes.” 

Titheredge compressed his lips and 
nudged Lorne, who glanced at him and 





then spoke with sudden sternness: 
“Eugene, you are hysterical! You 
are behaving like a child! This matter 
of the fall of the portrait will be thor- 
oughly investigated to-morrow, but 
meanwhile you must try to pull yourself 
together. Things will look different to 


you in the morning. Go on up to bed 
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like a good chap, and let Mr. Tither- 
edge and me finish our conference.” 

Gene went shakily from the room 
and they heard him ascending the steep, 
old-fashioned staircase. Waiting until 
his footsteps had ceased with the thud 
of a closing door, Lorne turned to his 
companion. 

‘Nevertheless, Sam, the boy is dead 
right! There is something horribly 
sinister back of the whole thing, and 
it is an insult to his intelligence to try 
to convince him of the fallacy of mere 
coincidence. I’m not going to wait un- 
til morning and perhaps find some other 
member of the family dead in bed! At 
the risk of the derisive notoriety you 
were talking about a little while ago, 
I’m going to have the authorities in here 
now!” 

“T agree with you that it looks very 
much as if some human agency has 
been at work; we can at least be cer- 
tain of it in this last case, with the 
evidence of the cut cable, but it is after 
midnight, and I don’t believe another 
attempt will be made to-night.” The 
attorney’s calm, sane voice fell upon 
the other’s ears like a dash of cold 
water. “Besides, if you call up now, 
you'll have a mob of heavy-footed, 
matter-of-fact plain-clothes men in here 
who wouldn’t be able to comprehend 
your almost superstitious apprehension 
and who would obliterate any clew 
which may remain. There is just one 
lad in the homicide bureau at head- 
quarters who could understand your 
point of view and carry out the inves- 
tigation with the necessary tact and 
discretion if we are to avoid undue no- 
toriety, and that is Barry Odell. I'll 
stay here to-night with you and keep 
guard if you think it necessary, turn 
and turn about. In the morning we'll 
go down to headquarters, I'll have a 
word with the commissioner, and we'll 
bring young Odell back with us.” 

Agitated as he was, Lorne saw the 
wisdom of the attorney’s advice and 
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accepted it. After a further examina- 
tion of the fallen portrait they turned 
out the lights and went upstairs. Sam- 
uel elected to share his friend’s room, 
but sleep did not come and they were 
still discussing the extraordinary chain 
of tragic events when Lorne stopped in 
the middle of a sentence and held up a 
warning hand. 

“Did you hear that?” he whispered 
after a moment. 

“What? Don’t let your nerves run 
away with you, old man.” 

“Nerves, nothing! Don’t speak 
loud! I’m sure I heard a step out 
in the hall.” 

“Well, I didn’t, and I’ve keener ears 
than you!” retorted Titheredge. 

Lorne padded softly to the door and 
listened for a space of several minutes, 
then turned away with a sigh of relief. 

“T guess I must have been mistaken. 
I’ll go to pieces myself, like Gene, if 
I’m not careful. Oh, but I wish this 
night would end, and we could get hold 
of that young fellow you spoke of! 
Perhaps it would be better, though, to 
go to some private detective agency 
and avoid the police {3 

“And have your home overrun with 
operatives, every member of your 
household shadowed and their affairs 
investigated and nothing to show for it 
but a bill as long as a Japanese let- 
ter?” Titheredge demanded contemptu- 
ously. “Use your head, Dick! I 
wouldn’t recommend this young——” 

He paused, silenced by a swift gesture 
from his companion. 

“Listen! Do you hear it—that grat- 
ing, gnawing sound?” It was a cool 
September night and the windows were 
open, but the perspiration was pouring 
down Lorne’s chubby countenance. He 
padded to the door as before, then beck- 
oned insistently. “Come over here! 
Don’t you dare pretend——” 

With an expression of boredom, the 
attorney rose and tiptoed across the 
room. 





He placed his ear to the keyhole 
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for a minute and then straightened with 
a shrug. 


“Of course, I hear it! Mice or even 
rats in the walls; you can’t drive them 
out of an old house like this. That’s 
probably what you heard before.” He 
resumed his seat. “You can hear all 
sorts of noises at night if you only lis- 
ten for them.” 

“T suppose so,” Lorne muttered some- 
what doubtfully as he went back to his 
chair. “I could have sworn, though, 
that it sounded louder than any rat.” 

“As I was saying when you inter- 
rupted”—Titheredge ignored the last 
remark—‘“I would not have recom- 
mended Barry Odell to you if I didn’t 
know all about him and his capabilities. 
He’s young still—about twenty-eight or 
thirty—but I’ve watched his work on a 
couple of murder cases, and I tell you 
he will go far.” 

Lorne stirred uneasily in his chair. 
“Murder! That’s rather a strong word, 
isn’t it? We don’t actually know yet 
that those wires were severed, and we 
don’t want the affair treated as an ordi- 
nary murder or series of them. It’s the 
devilish ingenuity of the whole thing 
which staggers me, Sam.” He drummed 
on the arms of his chair. “If they 
hadn’t come so rapidly, one after the 
other within the month, any sane per- 
son would have sworn they were each 
the result of pure accident! How could 
my poor wife have been poisoned before 
my very eyes? And Julian; what terri- 
ble influence could have made him 
slash his throat in just that vital spot? 
It would have been unbelievable except 
for the damning evidence of those cut 





- wires 


“T thought you just said that we did 
not know they were actually cut?” The 
attorney put in quietly. 

“Damn it, I don’t know what to 
think!” exploded the harassed little 
man. “When we discuss it the whole 
thing seems wildly impossible, and yet, 
I feel it, the entire family does! Can 
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you ask a police detective to go on 
that ?” 

“You can ask Barry Odell to start 
at the ends of those severed picture 
wires and be certain that he will finish 
the job, no matter where the trail leads 
him. Now, what’s the matter? Got a 
listening spell on again?” 

For Richard Lorne’s rotund form 
had tensed and his ear was turned to 
the door. After a moment he relaxed 
with a grunt. 

“Thought I heard footsteps again.” 
He rose. “Let’s go to bed and try to 
get a wink of sleep. If I keep on hear- 
ing things I’ll be a wreck to-morrow, 
and I want to have all my wits about 
me, if I ever had in my life!” 





Morning dawned with a hint of au- 
tumnal frost in the air, and Lorne shook 
his peacefully slumbering companion. 

“Tt’s seven o’clock, Sam. I just rang 
and told Peters to have breakfast on 
the table in ten minutes and to order 
a taxi. For Heaven’s sake, let’s get on 
downtown and interview your man!” 

“Eh?” Titheredge stretched his long, 
lanky frame. “With you in a minute, 
Dick.” 

His host was dressed first and nerv- 
ously consulted the clock on the bed- 
stand. 

“Eight minutes past,’ he announced. 
“Tl go on down ahead, old man, and 
see if breakfast is ready.” 

He closed the door after him and 
the attorney heard his footsteps die 
away down the hall. Then all at once 
there came a hideous, sickening crash 
and the sound of a heavy body hurtling 
down the stairs. 

Collarless, Samuel 


Titheredge tore 


open the door and rushed to the head 
of the stairs. 
ing and voices in which Gene’s nery- 
ous tones mingled with higher, femi- 
nine ones in a chorus of startled cries, 
but the attorney was oblivious to them. 
His gaze traveled from the top step, 


Other doors were open- 
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‘which had collapsed like cardboard, to 
the bottom, where a huddled figure lay. 

Leaping down, he raised the head of 
his friend and called sharply: 

“Peters!” 

“Sir?” The white, frightened face 
of the butler peered from the dining- 
room door. 

“Bring some water quickly! 
Lorne has fallen downstairs.” 

The ice in the glass tinkled violently 
as Peters obeyed and the attorney 
watched his face closely as he bent over 
his unconscious master. 

“Ts—is he hurt bad, sir?” The butler 
clutched the newel post as he straight- 
ened his shaking: knees. 

“T don’t know yet. How is it that 
you did not hear the sound of his fall 
and come to his assistance?” 

He fairly shot the question at Peters, 
and the latter responded haltingly: 

“T didn’t hear anything, sir; I was 
in the back pantry.” A slight flush came 
into his pale cheeks. “I didn’t know 
anything was wrong until you called 
me.” 

“Well, go and telephone for the doc- 
tor at Titheredge passed over 
the palpable lie. ‘Then come back here 
and help me lift him to the couch in 
the library.” 

The family, in various stages of dis- 
array, had appeared at the top of the 
staircase . -d were demanding in fright- 
ened accents what had happened, but 
Titheredge had ears for none of them 


Mr. 


once.” 


as they rushed down and crowded about. 
Lorne was breathing stertorously and 


under the shock of icy water dashed 
into his face he opened his eyes at last. 
“T say, what——” The sentence 


ended in a groan as he strove to sit up 
“My arm!” 
Titheredge noticed then that his left 


and fell back again. 
arm was crumpled and twisted under 
him, and when they lifted him and bore 
his to the couch, it swung limp and 
useless at his side. 

He opened his eyes once more as the 
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attorney bent over him and the others 
gathered about. 

“The stairs!” he whispered faintly. 
“The top one collapsed as I put my 
weight on it! You remember the noise 
I heard last night?” 

Titheredge nodded 
turned to the others. 

“Move back, please, all of you and 
give him air.” As they obeyed, he 
asked: “Feel better now, Dick?” 

“Yes. My side hurts a little when 
I breathe and that arm’s broken, I 
think, but I’m lucky not to have been 
killed.” In a whisper once more, he 
added: “I’m all right. Don’t wait here 


briefly, then 


a minute longer! Go and get your 
Barry Odell!” 
CHAPTER III. 


WHO KNEW? 

HERE’S that taxi?’ Titheredge 

demanded of Peters in the hall. 

The latter stood near the vestibule talk- 

ing with two workmen, who, in overalls 

and with their tool kits slung over 

their arms, turned lowering faces to- 
ward him. 

“Taxi, sir?’ Peters started in sur- 
prise and then, opening the door, he 
peered out. “Just drawing up at the 
curb, sir. Now then, you two, move 
one side there and let the gentleman 
pass. 

“Who 
inquired. 

Peters hesitated for a moment and 
seemed to turn a shade more pale. 
“They say they were sent for to do a 
bit of carpentering, sir, but I tell them 
there must have been some mistake; 
they’ve got the wrong address I im- 
agine, sir.” 

“Nothin’ doin’!” 


are these men?” Titheredge 


The burlier of the 


two men stepped forward determinedly. 
“Some one telephoned to the boss yes- 
terday to send a couple of us up here 
at half past seven sharp this morning 
to hang a picture; said it would have to 
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be spiked to the wall. 
our time 

The attorney turned and _ looked 
searchingly at the cowering butler be- 
fore addressing the truculent workman. 

“There’s no mistake, but the work 
can't be done now. What’s it worth to 
you to go away and come back just after 
the noon hour to do the job?” 

The two consulted together and sulk- 
ily named their price. As the attorney 
paid them, he asked: 

“Who is your boss? 
shop?” 

“Bill Kenny, sir.” The generous tip 
which Titheredge had added to the sum 
demanded had evidently had a mollify- 
ing effect. His place is over on Eighth 
Avenue, near Fiftieth. Thank you, sir. 
We'll be back right after noon.” 

They touched their caps and started 
down the hall toward the servants’ 
staircase which led to the tradesmen’s 
entrance, and the attorney turned to 
speak to Peters, but that wily individual 
had disappeared, and after a moment 
Titheredge opened the door and started 
thoughtfully down the steps He had 
caught the butler in two deliberate lies 
within the space of an hour, but he gave 
the matter little thought. All the way 
downtown to police headquarters his 
mind was busied with one problem. Who 
had telephoned from that house to the 
shop on the previous day? Who had 
known that the picture was going to 
fall? 

The police commissioner had not yet 
reached his office, but a brief interview 
with his secretary put one of the smaller 
examination at his disposal, 
where the attorney was joined shortly 
by a brisk, smiling young man whose 
clean-cut features and almost boyish 
manner gave no hint of the police de- 
partment. His forehead was broad with 
just the hint of a scar above one eye- 





Where is his 


rooms 


brow, and the merry blue eyes them- 
selves as well as the high cheek bones 
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betokened his ancestry as well as his 
name proclaimed it. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Did you want to see me?” 

“T do, sergeant, and you are the only 
man who can help me out. Moreover, 
I know that the case I’ve got for you— 
if it is a case at all—will be one after 
your own heart.” 

They shook hands and, as the attor- 
ney seated himself, Sergeant Barry 
Odell asked with a canny twinkle in his 
eye: 

“A matter for the homicide bureau 
and you’re not sure whether it is a 
case or not? No trace of the body, 
then ?” 

“The bodies were there, all right,” 
Titheredge responded grimly. ‘But 
there was no thought of foul play until 
last night. You see, I have a client in 
whose family two deaths have occurred 
within the past month, but they were 
thought to have been the result of acci- 
dent, separate accidents of a widely 
different nature. Now we have reason 
to believe that they were brought about 
in some mysterious manner by an un- 
known person who seems determined to 
kill off the entire family. These people 
have been friends of mine for years as 
well as clients, and as far as I know 
they haven’t an enemy in the world. 
We haven’t a sign of proof and no clew 
except some pieces of clipped wire. 
Could I go to any other man in the 
department with such a story and not 
be a laughingstock °” 

Odell smiled, but his face grew seri- 
ous as he replied: 

“T don’t know, sir, but I’ve been 
wondering myself why we hadn’t seen 
Mr. Lorne down here before this.” 

“You!” Titheredge’s imperturbabil- 


“What 





Titheredge. 


ity deserted him and he stared. 
on earth do you know about it?” 
“Only what I’ve read in the papers, 
but when I“saw about that young fel- 
low cutting his throat by accident and 
just in the place where it would do the 
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most good—or harm—and that he was 
a son of the lady who’d died not a month 
before from a needle-thrust in her hand 
I thought there was something mighty 
queer about it all.” Odell shrugged. 
“However, nothing came to the bureau 
about it, and it’s not up to us to go 
out looking for trouble. Tell me about 
it from the beginning, Mr. Titheredge.” 

“There’s little to tell about the two 
cases if you remember the newspaper 
accounts, and I would rather have you 
get the details from the members of 
the family themselves, but I'll tell you 
a little about them before we start.” 
The attorney settled forward in his 
chair. ‘‘Mrs. Lorne was the widow of 
Halsey Chalmers, the rich broker, when 
she married Richard Lorne five years 
ago. She had five children all prac- 
tically grown up except the youngest 
boy, a hunchback. Her spinster sister, 
Miss Effie Meade, who is two or three 
years her senior, had always lived with 
her since her first marriage, and that 
comprised the family up to a month ago. 
Then Mrs. Lorne died, and last week 
her oldest son Julian was taken off, as 
you know. 

“T don’t mind telling you, sergeant, 
that I did some quick work then in 
keeping a suspicion of suicide from 
leaking out to the press, for Julian 
had been pretty wild and had caused 
his stepfather and me a lot of trou- 
ble about money matters; squaring him 
up for scrapes he had gotten into and 
that sort of thing. His own father, 
Halsey Chalmers, had left an inde- 
pendent fortune to each of the children, 
but tied up until the boys became 
twenty-five and the girls twenty-three. 
[ was one of the executors of his estate, 
and with their mother. 
When she married Richard Lorne we 
put their inheritance into his hands for 
reinvestment and he has almost doubled 
it; I know because we always had an 
accounting every few months. When 
Julian became twenty-five, three years 


coguardian 
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ago, he was glad enough to leave the 
principal in his stepfather’s hands, for 
the interest was enough to content him, 
but lately he has gone far beyond it 
and—er—asked that the principal be 
turned over to him. This request was 
made just after his mother’s death.” 

“Usual reason?” asked Odell. 

Titheredge nodded. “A woman. 
Naturally, neither his stepfather nor I 
wished to see his fortune dissipated 
and we reasoned with him. We even 
went to the length of hinting that we 
would iake legal steps to keep the con- 
trol of the money out of his hands— 
sheer bluff, of course, for he was per- 
fectly normal mentally with no settled 
vices, and we shouldn't have had a leg 
to stand on—but he took it seriously 
and threatened in an outburst of tem- 
per to kill himself rather than be kept 
in leading strings. There was nothing 
to it, of course, but you know when the 
papers get hoid of a thing——” 

He paused, and the detective asked: 

“Did any of the family suggest that 
it might have been suicide?” 

“No. None of knew of that 
absurd threat except Lorne, and the idea 
has never entered his mind. He and I 
have been busy settling Julian’s estate; 
the terms of his own father’s will decree 
that it be divided equally between the 
living children, since he died unmar- 


| 
tnem 


ried, 

“That is how I happened to be there 
last night, when I learned from Lorne 
that not only he, but all four of the chil- 
dren have felt a sort of susperstitious 
fear ever since Julian’s death that there 
was something more than coincidence 
in the two tragedies, or accidents, or 
whatever you choose to call them. 

“No had mentioned it, but I 
gather that the cripple, Randall, made 
some sort of outburst about it at the 
dinner table last evening, and that 
brought the matter to a head in Lorne’s 
mind, Anyway, when I arrived a little 


one 


later for a conference with him, he 
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told me of his suspicion that those so- 
called accidents might have been dev- 
ilishly planned. 

“He couldn’t suggest any one who 
might be guilty, or a motive, and I 
laughed at him, but while we were talk- 
ing something occurred that seems to 
put solid fact behind his wild theory.” 

Titheredge then told of the fall of 
the picture and Gene’s escape. The 
young sergeant listened with the keen- 
est attention. 

“You are sure about those wires be- 
ing hacked apart?’ he inquired when 
the attorney had finished. ‘The por- 
irait has been hanging there for years, 
Couldn’t they have worn 


you say! 

through 7” 

“Impossible. The strands hadn’t 
parted from age; their ends were 


bright where they had been severed. 
I want you to come up and have a 
look at them for yourself. But first 
let me tell you of a further affair this 
morning, which to my mind leaves no 
doubt that some one, either inside the 
house or with a confederate there, is 
trying deliberately to exterminate the 
whole family! That sounds ridiculous, 
I know, in these days and right here in 
the heart of the city, but I have seen 
what I believe to be the evidence of it 
with my own eyes.” 

He proceeded to describe the events 
of the night and early morning, and 
the detective’s merry twinkle vanished 
in a vacant, narrow-lidded stare of con- 
centration. 

“You did not hear the footsteps ?” 

“No. I was so stubbornly confident 
that no further attempt would be made 
on any of the family for a few days at 
least that I thought poor Lorne was 
the victim of his own nervous appre- 
hension.”  Titheredge’s usually dry 
tones were filled with contrition. “I 
only wish that we had gone out and 
investigated then, but I was afraid that 
we would awaken the rest of the family 
and there would be another scene. 
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“T did hear the gnawing, grating 
sound very distinctly, and I was per- 
fectly sincere when I told Lorne that 
I thought it must be caused by rats or 
mice in the walls. Lorne said that he 
could have sworn it sounded louder 
than any rat, but I paid no attention. 
Now, looking back, I realize that it 
might well have been a saw cutting 
through the solid oak of the top step 
of the stairs.” 

“You haven’t had a chance to exam- 
ine it yet yourself, Mr. Titheredge?” 

“No, but it won’t be touched until 
we get back there ” The attorney 
halted as a sudden memory gripped 
him. “By George, I’m not so sure of 
that, after all! We had better hurry!” 

Sergeant Odell rose, and as they 
made their way from the building he 
gave more than one keen sidelong glance 
at his companion. 

It was not until they were speeding 
uptown in the taxi, however, that Tith- 
eredge mentioned the thought which 
had come to him. 

“Sergeant, as I was leaving the house 
this morning to run down here I came 
upon two workmen arguing with the 
butler in the hall. They said that some 
one had telephoned to the shop yester- 
day to have them come and rehang a 
large picture. Yesterday, mind you, 
and the portrait only fell last night! If 
you can find out who telephoned from 
the house - 

“Did they say that the call had come 
from the house itself, Mr. Titheredge ?” 
the detective interposed quietly. 

“Well, no; now that I think of it, 
they didn’t say from where it was sent. 
In fact they wouldn't be able to tell, but 
I inferred——” 

“T think we'll go to the shop first.” 
Again the detective interrupted him. 
“That is, if you know what shop sent 
them out?” 

“Yes. It is Kenny’s, on Eighth Ave- 
The attorney gave the address 
“Tf a similar order 











nue.” 
to the chauffeur. 
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has been given concerning the broken 
stair and carried out before we get 
there, we'll just rip it apart again.” 

“Mr. Titheredge.” The detective 
had evidently been following a train of 
thought of his own. “You said that 
Mr. Lorne wanted to phone to head- 
quarters last night, but you dissuaded 
him ?” 

“Yes. Even before the portrait fell, 
he said that he felt like going to the 
authorities. He had nothing but his 
vague, superstitious fears to back up 
his story, which then seemed fantastic 
to me beyond belief. But after that 
attempt on Gene’s life I had all I could 
do to compel him to wait until I could 
get in touch with you.” 

“And where did this discussion take 
place?” 

“Right there in the library in front of 
the fallen picture.” 

“With the door open, so that any one 
who chose to listen could hear all that 
was said?” 

“Why, yes.” The 
somewhat taken aback. 
driving at, sergeant ?” 

“The necessity for the stairs being 
rendered almost fatally dangerous in 
the night. It was a risk, you know, 
with you two talking in that room right 
at hand.” 

“But I don’t see Titheredge 
stammered. “I thought it was done 
to cause the death of the first member 
of the family who attempted to de- 
scend, regardless of which one it might 
be.” 

Odell shook his head, and his tone 
was very grave. 

“Had any one been listening in the 
hall outside the library last night and 
heard your decision to take your story 
to the police this morning, they would 
naturally suppose that you would rise 
easlier than the rest of the family, and 
that you and Mr. Lorne would descend 
the stairs together, wouldn’t they?” 

“Good heavens!” the attorney ex- 


attorney looked 


“What are you 


” 





























claimed. ‘That never occurred to me! 
It was a mad, desperate attempt, then, 
to kill us in order to prevent our noti- 
fying you!” 

“Not necessarily to kill you, but to 
injure you and delay our receipt of your 
message at least until the portrait had 
been rehung and the only bit of real 
evidence which you seem to possess— 
the cut  wires—removed.” Odell 
laughed. ‘Of course, I may be dead 
wrong, and it isn’t my usual method 
to form conclusions before I’ve even 
gone over the ground and then expati- 
ate on them, but that’s the way it looks 
to me now. Is this your shop?” 

The taxi had stopped before a store 
the signboard of which read: ‘“‘William 
Kenny, Carpentering, Plastering and 
Interior Decorating.” It appeared to be 
a small place of an inferior sort. 

“Odd that any one interested in the 
rehanging of that portrait should not 
have called on some picture dealer for 
the service,” Odell remarked to the at- 
torney as they left the cab and crossed 
the sidewalk. “It doesn’t 
though a place of this kind could sup- 
ply men fitted for the job.” 

“Not if the one who telephoned was 
ignorant of such things,” Titheredge 
responded. 

Again the detective favored him with 
a swift side’ glance, but vouchsafed 
no further comment. 

William Kenny proved to be a tall, 
gaunt man who gesticulated loose-joint- 
edly as he spoke, and he appeared quite 
willing to talk at any length. 

“About that picter-hangin’ business.’ 
He rubbed one outstanding ear reflec- 
tively. “TI did think it was funny when 
my men come back a while ago an’ told 
me as how the butler over there had 
tried to tell them there was a mistake; 
there wasn’t because I got the call my- 
self over the phone yesterday.” 

“At what time?” asked Odell. 

“Oh, ‘long about three, some’eres. I 
didn’t take partic’ler notice.” Kenny 
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rested one long arm upon the counter 
and regarded his inquisitors shrewdly. 
“Say, nothin’ wrong about that busi- 
ness, was they?” 

“Not a thing in the world, except that 
conflicting orders were given, and we 
cannot understand it,” Odell replied in 
hasty reassurance. “Just what was the 
order that was placed with you?” 

“To have two men sent over to the 
Meade house on Madison Avenue at 
seven-thirty sharp this morning to hang 
a heavy picture; they was to bring 
along iron staples and the strongest 
grade of steel wire. Now, we don’t 
handle much of that kind of work, but 
I wasn’t goin’ to lose a chance at that 
swell trade; so I said ‘all right,’ an’ 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“So you'd never done any work for 
them before?” 

“Nope. Dunno how they come to call 
me in the first place, but I ain’t kickin’ 
at that.” 

“Was the voice that talked to you 
over the telephone a man’s or a wom- 
an’s?” Odell inquired casually tvith a 
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glance toward the door as if preparing 
to depart. 

“Couldn’t tell; it might have been 
either.” Kenny straightened himself. 
“It was grufflike and rasping, but not 
Say,” he added with a touch 
of anxiety, “that order ain’t canceled, 
The boys was to go back just 
after the noon hour and do the job.” 

“Oh, no. Send them along and it 
will be all right.” The detective turned 
toward the door and Titheredge, who 
had taken no part in the questioning, 
followed, marveling that the other had 
left the most important point untouched 
upon. 

With his hand on the doorknob, how- 
ever, Odell turned once more. 

“Oh, by the way, that call came di- 
rectly from the Meade house, didn’t 
it?” 

“Dunno!” Kenny looked his surprise. 
“Tt was a city call, all right, you could 
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tell that from the way the voice come 
over the wire, but it might have been 
from anywheres around town.” 

“Well, it sure is funny about those 
conflicting orders.” The detective shook 
his head in a puzzled manner. ‘Too 
bad you can’t fix the time the call came 
in any closer, Mr. Kenny.” 

“Hold on! Maybe I can.” The head 
of the establishment paused in what 
was evidently for him a vast mental 
effort. “It was about three—no, it was 
after; it was just twenty-five minutes 
past! JI remember because I’d sent 
Dooley over to calcimine some ceilings 
on Forty-fourth Street, an’ he'd ought 
to’ve been back here by two-thirty at 
most. I’m payin’ the boys by the time, 
an’ he must have loafed on his job, for 
he never got back until twenty-five past 
three. I’d just started in to bawl him 
out when the phone rang.” 

“Well, thank you, Mr. Kenny. We've 
told the other people who claim to have 
been sent for that there was nothing 
doing; you had the job. Good morn- 
ing.” 

In the taxi once more cutting across 
town, Barry Odell remarked: 

“The residence of Mr. Lorne and his 
stepchildren is known as the Meade 
house, then? It must have belonged 
to his wife’s people.” 

“Yes, for generations. She and this 
spinster sister who has survived her 
each owned a half interest in it. When 
she married Halsey Chalmers, he built 
a house for her up on Fifth Avenue, 
but after his death she sold it and she 
and her family, including Miss Meade, 
of course, came back to live in the old 





home. Richard Lorne could never per- 
suade her to leave it.” Titheredge 


paused and added: “It isn’t one of 


these ornate, miniature palaces they are 
building nowadays, you know; just a 
solid, substantial old brownstone man- 
sion, 
way.” 

“You spoke of this Eugene who had 


and rather a jandmark in its 
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the narrow escape last night and of the 
youngest son who was a hunchback, and 
the girls,” Odell observed. “The daugh- 
ters are both grown up?” 

“Christine, who was named after her 
mother, is twenty-two and Nan is just 
twenty.” 

“Any love affairs?” 

The attorney hesitated. “I believe 
there is a sort of bread-and-butter flir- 
tation going on between Nan and a 
good-looking boy, whose people have 
the house on the avenue next door. 
The Meade house is on the corner. 
Tad Traymore—his father is old Thad- 
deus Traymore, of the Palladium Trust 
Company—is just out of college and 
starting to read law, so there isn’t much 
chance of the affair assuming the status 
of an engagement now.” 

“And the other daughter ?” 

A fuil minute passed before Tither- 
edge replied: 

“That is another worry 
to Lorne. She has recently become 
quite infatuated with a man much older 
than herself named Drew. His ante- 
cedents are irreproachable, and he is 
still received in the best society, but his 
past—well, it hasn’t been one that would 
render kim suitable as a husband for a 
girl like Christine.” 

“Not Farley Drew, who was named 
in the Gael divorce case?’ The detec- 
tive’s tone had sharpened slightly. 

Titheredge nodded. ‘‘That’s the 
chap. His people left him fairly well 
off, but he squandered all he had long 
ago, and it is Christine’s money that 
he is after, of course, although she is a 
beautiful girl. Drew is not the sort of 
man to be attracted by unsophistica- 
tion.” 

“T’ll tell the world that!” Odell com- 
mented with emphasis. “He may be 
received by the best society, but he'll 
be received by us, too, down at head- 
quarters if he doesn’t watch his step. 
We haven’t got anything on him yet, 
you understand, Mr. Titheredge, but 
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he’s been under suspicion in more than 
one shady transaction. Always travels 
around with men much younger than 
himself, doesn’t he?” 

The attorney’s lips set in a stiff line. 
“Mere boys with wealth; gilded youth, 
who want to see life, and he shows 
them a certain side of it while their 
money lasts.” 

The detective whistled softly. “I 
thought as much,” he said. “So that’s 
how he gained an introduction into Mr. 
Lorne’s household ?” 

“Yes. I’m giving you a lot of inside 
information, sergeant, which perhaps in 
justice to my clients I should not dis- 
close, but in a case like this where I 
cannot tell what may be of use to you 
I think it best to put you in possession 
of whatever facts I know concerning 
every member of the family.” 

“Tt is just saving time and trouble for 
me, Mr. Titheredge, for I would find 


him. “Which of the boys was it who 
brought Drew to the house; Julian or 
Eugene ?” 

There was another pause longer than 
before and then the attorney replied 
slowly : 

“Tt was Eugene.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
BARRY ODELL TAKES HOLD. 
HERE was time for no further talk 


for the taxi drew up at that mo- 
ment before the house. The doctor’s 
sedan was just rolling away, and in 
answer to Titheredge’s ring the house- 
maid, a plump young woman, with cap 
askew, admitted them. 

“Is Peters busy, Jane?” asked the 
attorney as he handed her his hat and 
stick, 

“No, sir. We can’t find Peters any- 
where, though we've been looking this 
half hour. Miss Meade didn’t send 


him on an errand, and we don’t know 
what to think of it.” 
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“He'll probably turn up shortly,” 
Titheredge observed with a significant 


glance at the detective. ‘Has Mr. 
Lorne been taken upstairs yet?” 
“No, sir. He refused to go, and 


Miss Meade, she don’t know what to 
do! There, he’s calling now, sir!” 

And indeed an irascible but reassur- 
voice was. reverberating 
through the hall from the direction of 
the library. 

“Sam! Is that you? 
him? Sa-am!” 

“Come in here, sergeant.” The at- 
torney led the way to the library, where 
Richard Lorne still lay upon the couch. 
His clothing had been changed for a 
dressing gown with one sleeve cut out, 
and the arm was neatly bandaged in a 
Although he was pale, his mouth 
was set in determined lines beneath the 
stubby gray mustache. 

Nan was seated beside him, and Gene 
stood over by the window nervously 
fingering the shade cord, but the other 
members of the family were not pres- 
ent. 

As Titheredge performed the intro- 
ductions Nan rose, her eyes darkening. 
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“A detective,’ she asked quietly, 
though she breathed with spasmodic 
rapidity. “Father, what does this 


mean?” 

“It means, my dear,” Titheredge an- 
swered suavely before Lorne could 
speak, “that your father and I have 
talked things over, and he has told me 
the possibly imaginary but neverthe- 
jess torturing strain you have all been 
under since your brother’s death. .He 
shared with you the feeling that perhaps 
there was something more than coin- 
cidence in the two sorrows which have 
come into your life so closely upon the 
heels of each other. You know how 
that portrait fell last night, almost kill- 
ing Gene, and what a narrow escape 
your father himself had this morning 
when the top step of the stairs collapsed 
and precipitated him to the bottom. 
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“Of course, these may all be mere 
coincidences, but we want to be sure 
of it to allay all your fears, and so we 
have called in this young man to make 
the fullest investigation. He will ques- 
tion every one and—you listen to this, 
too, Gene—you must be absolutely 
frank with him. Remember, there must 
be no lying, no subterfuge.” 

“There now!” Gene came forward. 
“T knew I was right! I knew that pic- 
ture was meant to fall upon me and 
crush me! And the others—my mother 
and Julian?” 

“Steady there, Gene,” the attorney 
warned. ‘We don’t know but that all 
the occurrences so far have been sheer 
accidents.” 

“Well, I’m glad you are going to find 
out!” Gene held out his hand frankly 
to the detective. “You can count on me, 
Mr. Odell.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chalmers. I shall 
want to have a little conference with 
your father and Mr. Titheredge here, 
but I’ll look you up later.” 

Gene took the hint and sauntered out 
of the library. Nan prepared to follow 
him, but Odell stopped her. 

“May I ask, Miss Chalmers, whether 
or not the broken stair has been mended 
as yet?” 

“No, Mr. Odell. Aunt Effie wanted 
to have it attended to, but she was 
afraid the hammering would disturb 
father. She hates to have anything up- 
set around the house.” 

“Then if you will sit here with your 
father for a few minutes, Mr. Tither- 
edge and I will go and inspect it.” 

Gene was nowhere to be seen when 
the attorney and Odell reéntered the 
hall, and they mounted the stairs to 
the topmost step. It was covered with 
a crimson velvet runner, and the detec- 
tive knelt on the step just below and 
felt over the smooth pile of the car- 
pet’s surface. 

“You see,” he said rapidly in a low- 
ered tone to his companion. “The 
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tread of the step neither collapsed in 
the middle, nor split, nor caved in at 
either end; it simply turned forward 
over as if on a pivot as soon as Mr. 
Lorne’s weight was placed upon it, 
pitching him headlong down.” 

“The carpet appears to be loose, 
doesn’t it?” Titheredge himself bent and 
gave it a tug and the strip of crimson 
velvet came away in his hands from 
beneath the edge of the rug which cov- 
ered the upper hall, while tiny tacks 
with flat brass heads flew in every di- 
rection. 

“Thumb tacks,” Odell vouchsafed. 
“When the person who executed this 
little maneuver replaced the carpet he 
didn’t dare hammer, with you and Mr, 
Lorne in that room so near by, so he 
pressed the thumb tacks in as a tem- 
porary hold, and they left a good mar- 
gin of the extra carpet that had been 
turned under loose, too, so as to give 
extra room for the tread turning over 
without pulling out the tacks.” 

He folded the runner back across his 
knees and the attorney uttered a sharp 
exclamation, as instantly silenced. A 
good four inches of the riser, or face- 
board, had been sawed away at the top 
where it had formerly supported the 
tread, and the tread itself was cut 
through from wainscoting and_bal- 
ustrade at either end. 

“When Mr. Lorne put his weight 
upon the step it cracked across at the 
line where it is level with the hall floor- 
ing and its outer edge crashed down 
until it rested on the lowered top of 
the face,”’ the detective explained. “It 
had much the same effect as if one 
stepped from the center to the uptilted 
end of a seesaw. Do you observe some- 
thing else, Mr. Titheredge ’” 

“Can’t say that I do,” the other re- 
plied, thoughtfully regarding the scraps 
of sawdust which the turned-back car- 
pet revealed. ‘Whoever the fellow was 
he——” 

He halted abruptly as Miss Meade 
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appeared from her room down the hall 
and came quickly toward them. Light 
as her footfalls were, the keen ears 
of the detective caught them and in an 
instant he had turned up the strip of 
carpet once more and thrust its end 
hastily beneath the edge of the rug. 
“Oh, Mr. Titheredge. I am so glad 
you have returned,’ she spoke with 
evident anxiety as she approached. “I 
hope you will be able to persuade Rich- 
ard to let us get him into bed and nurse 


him. Did they tell you that besides his 
arm two ribs are fractured? He re- 
fuses absolutely——” 

She, too, paused at sight of the 


strange young man kneeling upon the 
stairs, and her eyes turned inquiringly 
toward the attorney. 

“Miss Meade,” Titheredge’s tone was 
very grave. “Will you permit me to 
present Sergeant Odell, of the police 
department ?” 

She bowed with old-fashioned cour- 
tesy as the young man rose, but her 
face quivered with distress. 

“I—I do not understand!” she said 
pitifully. ‘A policeman in this house! 
But why, Mr. Titheredge, why ?” 

“Because there have been things go- 
ing on here that both Richard and the 
children desire to have investigated.” 


The attorney spoke very gently. “We 
did not consult you at first because 


we did not want to distress you, but no 
time could be lost this morning. When 
the portrait——” 

“Mr. Titheredge means,” Odell 
terrupted hastily, “that the deaths of 
Mrs. Lorne and her son, taken in con- 
junction with the fall of the picture 
last night when your nephew was saved 
only by a miracle, and the broken stair 
this morning, which almost cost Mr. 
Lorne his life, may not have been acci- 
dents after all, and I have been engaged 
to investigate the latter two occur- 
rences.” 

The ready tears sprang to Miss 
Meade’s eyes. “But this is terrible!” 


in- 
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she cried in a low tone as if at a sac- 
rilege. “My poor sister’s death and 
Julian’s were by the will of Heaven! 
The—the others have been troubled by 
foolish, nervous fears, but my faith is 
strong. The fall of that picture was 
an unfortunate accident, and I blame 
myself for Eugene’s danger because he 
sat there at my suggestion to reply to 
some correspondence. As to the stairs 
giving way this morning, that must have 
been an accident, too; the house is old, 
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our home for generations back 

Her voice died away as the detective 
in answer turned back the carpet once 
more and silently exposed the damage 
which had been deliberately wrought. 

Miss Meade caught her breath sharp- 
ly, and her thin, delicate hands came 
together in a convulsive clasp. 

“Oh, what does it mean? Surely 
none of the boys would attempt to play 
a wicked practical joke at such a time 
as this!” 

“This was not intended for a joke, 
Miss Meade.” Odell’s matter-of-fact 
tone seemed to make her shrink within 
herself. “It was done with the delib- 
erate purpose of injury to some mem- 
ber of this household. The portrait 
fell last night because the heavy steel 
wires which helped to hold it in its 
place had been hacked apart. I am 
sorry to add to your distress, but the 
truth must be faced; some one is try- 
ing to murder you all!” 

“Murder!” Her pale lips barely 
formed the word. “I—I cannot be- 
lieve it! There must be some hideous 
mistake. Why, we haven’t an enemy 
in the world!” 

She swayed and would have fallen 
but Titheredge sprang forward 
and caught her. 

“You had better go back to your own 
room and rest, Miss Meade. [I'll see 
that Dick is made comfortable, and you 
will need all your strength for what 
I am afraid lies before you,” he said. 
“Sergeant Odell may want to see you 


that 
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later on to ask you for some informa- 
tion, but he will not disturb you if it 
is not absolutely necessary.” 

He led her down the hall to her 
own room, closed the door and came 
back to the stairs’ head to find the de- 
tective replacing the thumb tacks. 

“That will do, I think,” the latter ob- 
served. “Now, let us go down and 
have a look at that picture.” 

They descended again to the library 
and, as they entered, Nan rose, kissed 
her father on the forehead softly, and 
went from the room. 

“You've been—examining the stairs ?” 
Richard Lorne asked, panting from the 
knifelike thrusts of pain which darted 
through his hurt ribs at each breath. 

“Yes, Dick. They were sawed 
through, just as we supposed,” Tith- 
eredge replied. “If you won’t be taken 
to bed just yet, lie still and don’t try to 
talk; I'll keep you informed of every- 
thing that goes on. I suppose you know 
that Peters has disappeared ?” 

Lorne nodded. 

“We'll make short work of him if he 
has had a hand in what has been go- 
ing on,” the attorney promised grimly. 
“I caught him in two direct lies this 
morning before I left the house, but I 
attributed them to the fact that the 
man was addled from fright. Let me 
see ; you’ve had him three years, haven’t 
you?” 

“Four,” came raspingly from the 
couch. 

“Ah, yes, I remember. Ever have 
any reason to distrust him?” 

“Never. What’s that—chap doing?” 

Lorne had craned his neck as far as 
his painful position would allow and 
Titheredge followed his gaze. Sergeant 
Odell was bending over the portrait as 
it lay face down over the desk, with 
a pair of powerful wire-clippers in his 
hands. 

“Just removing these severed strands 
of the cable so that they may be ex- 
amined under a glass, Mr. Lorne,” the 





detective replied for himself. “There 
isn’t the least doubt but that they were 
deliberately cut. I want to find out, if 
I can, what sort of instrument was used. 
One thing is certain; whoever did this 
trick and the one upstairs was of tre- 
mendous strength. The tread and face 
of that step were cut with long, slow, 
sweeps of a heavy saw, not haggled 
with a small light one, and the portrait 
here must have been pried loose from 
the wall with some powerful lever be- 
fore the supporting wires could be cut, 
for no clipper such as this could have 
reached them. If you will take my ad- 
vice, Mr. Lorne, you will permit us 
to assist you to bed now; the shock 
which you have received, together with 
your injuries, will make it impossible 
for me to question you now.” 

“To-morrow ?” Lorne asked eagerly. 
“Want to—get at the bottom a 

“Yes, I know.” Odell nodded encour- 
agingly. “You can leave everything in 
our hands. We'll get you upstairs now 
with as little pain to you as possible.” 

“Hadn’t we better have young Eu- 
gene’s help?” suggested Titheredge. 
“We will have to carry him around to 
the servants’ staircase, you know, and 
we must not jar him.” 

The detective assented. Titheredge 
rang the bell, but no one appeared. 

“T’ll go and look for him myself,” 
the latter remarked, but Odell stopped 
him. 

“T should prefer to do that, Mr. Tith- 
eredge. Will you instead go to the 
servants’ quarters and see if any more 
of them have decamped?” He turned 
again to the couch. “Mr. Lorne, which 
is Mr. Chalmers’ room?” 

“The one on the left, third floor— 
rear,’ panted the sick man. “Julian’s 
was the room—just in front of it.” 

“Do they connect?” The attorney 
had already gone on his errand and 
Odell paused in the doorway. 

“Yes, by the bath—and dressing 
rooms between.” 
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The detective glanced into the draw- 
ing and dining rooms, then mounted the 
main staircase, avoiding the broken top 
step. He was proceeding along the hall 
to the second flight leading to the third 
floor when from one of the rooms be- 
hind him a burst of laughter came— 
impish, sarcastic laughter, utterly lack- 
ing in mirth. 

It seemed such a strange, incongru- 
ous thing in the silence of that house 
that Odell paused, and then in a thin, 
high, whining voice came the words: 

“The police? That would be like old 
Sam, wouldn’t it? As well send a vil- 
lage fire company to put out Vesuvius! 
We'll go, one after the other; you'll 
see!” 

From whose lips could that voice 
have issued? Odell recalled the two 
members of the family whom he had 


not as yet encountered—the elder 
daughter and the youngest son. The 
hunchback! Jt must be he! Odell 


waited, 

There came a low, gentle murmur in 
an unmistakable feminine tone and then 
the high, querulous one again. 

“My dear aunt, where is the disgrace 
to the family in having a policeman 
cross our sacred portals? They are 
quite as respectable as murderers though 
scarcely as efficient. Now, if I were 
the next on the list of our domestic 
Dionysius, and the sword were sus- 
pended over my head, I should reach up 


and snap the hair. I can afford to 
laugh.” 
“Not you! Rannie, my darling, 


never you!” 

The sharp cry was almost a wail, but 
it held such a wealth of infinite love 
and devotion that the listening detec- 
tive could hardly credit the fact that 
it was the quiet, self-contained little 
Miss Meade who uttered it. That it 
was ungratefuly received was evident 
from the indistinct but churlish grum- 
ble which followed, and then there was 
silence. 
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Odell continued on his way upstairs 
with a new fact to add to the family 
data with which the attorney had sup- 
plied him. The cripple was evidently 
his aunt’s favorite; the spinster had 
taken to her heart the one maimed mem- 
ber of the family in preference to all 
the rest 

When he reached the third floor, 
Odell was conscious of an acrid odor 
which seemed to come from the rear 
on the left, the room which Lorne had 
told him was occupied by Gene. He 
bent and looked quickly through the 
keyhole, but the turned key obstructed 
his view. The smoky, acrid odor was 
stronger now; Gene had lost no time 
after encountering the detective in lock- 
ing himself in his room and burning 
certain papers. 

It was natural, perhaps, that the 
young man should have private letters 
which he would not care to have seen 
by the prying eyes of a stranger, yet 
coupled with Titheredge’s statement of 
his previous association with the notori- 
ous Farley Drew, Odell decided to look 
into the matter without delay. 

He rapped smartly on the door, to 
hear an astonished and_ perturbed 
“Hello?” from within, followed by 
“Be with you in a second.” 

Then came the subdued clatter of 
heavy glassware, a pause, the scratch- 
ing of a match and finally footsteps. 
Gene, puffing furiously at a pipe, opened 
the door. 

“Oh, I didn’t know it was you, ser- 
geant. Come in; hope you don’t mind 
my pipe. Anything I can do for you?” 

He was plainly flustered, and Odell 
took in the recom with one swift, com- 
prehensive glance. The bed had not yet 
been made and the chifferobe was open, 
its trays and drawers in disorder, but 
the desk was closed. The top of the 
glass tobacco jar upon it was open and 
the tobacco strewn all about it bore 
evidence of the haste with which the 
pipe had been filled. In the open grate 
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was a little heap of gray, flaky ashes 
from which a thin spiral of smoke still 
wound its way, and the detective saw to 
his satisfaction that a few pieces of 
hastily torn paper were scattered un- 
burned upon the hearth. 

“T came to ask you if you would help 
Mr. Titheredge and myself carry your 
father to his room.” Odell’s eyes came 
casually back to the young man’s 
flushed face. “There is no hurry, how- 
ever. I believe this room was occupied 
by your late brother? I should like 
to see just where his death took place. 
Can you show me, Mr. Chalmers?” He 
had indicated the front room by a ges- 
ture. 

Gene hesitated. 
locked, and my stepfather has the keys,’ 
he said at last, sullenly. 

“Will you go and ask him for them, 
please?” 

“But—but no one has entered that 
room since the funeral,” Gene stam- 
mered. “I don’t think Mr. Lorne would 
like it, sergeant, and nothing in there 
could have any possible bearing on your 
investigation.” 

“Mr. Chalmers, may I remind you 
that that is not for you to decide? 
Will you get those keys at once!” The 
last sentence was not a query but a 
command, and each word increased in 
emphatic dominance. Gene gave one 
fleeting, desperate glance toward his 
desk—in the lock of which the key still 
remained—and fled downstairs. 

Unless the young man had tempo- 
rarily lost his head and burned his pa- 
pers without discrimination as_ they 
came to his hand, those already de- 
stroyed must have been the most im- 
portant. Locking the door in his turn, 
Odell went quickly to the grate and 
pocketed every unburned scrap that re- 
mained. 


“Both doors are 
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Then he moved as swiftly to the desk 
and opened it. A disordered heap of 
letters met his eye, most of them evi- 
dently bills, judging from the trades- 
men’s names in the upper right-hand 
corner. Odell had seized a handful at 
random and was about to shut the desk 
when he noticed that the small center 
drawer was not quite closed and, pull- 
ing it open hastily, he discovered a smak 
notebook and a few letters in an odd but 
unmistakably masculine hand. 

He cleared the drawer at one sweep, 
closed the desk and dropping his find- 
ings from it into the coat pocket on 
his left side, he drew from the other, 
two or three fragments of the paper 
which he had salvaged from the grate. 

One of them bore in a temperamental 
feminine hand three letters of a word 
but they were illuminating—“lov—.” 
Odell smiled as he replaced it in his 
pocket, but his expression changed when 
he glanced at the others. The writing 
upon them was all in a bold, dashing, 
masculine hand, and two of the scraps 
fitted together read: ‘‘whole family in 
hell before 4] 

Odell frowned thoughtfully and drew 
from his left coat pocket one of the 
letters which he had taken from the 
center drawer in the desk. It was in 
the same strongly accentuated writing, 
and read without preamble: 

Where do you think you get off, Gene? 
You are in too deep to back out now, as I 
meant you should be. Your mother’s went 
through without a hitch, and the next one 
will if you only keep your nerve. It’s got to 
be done by the sixth, or you know where 
the first one will send you. I mean business, 
my boy. FarLeY Drew.” 

Barry Odell folded the letter slowly 
and replaced it in its envelope. To- 
day was the fourteenth, and Julian 
Chalmers had come to his death just 
eight days before—on the sixth! 





To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September 9th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another instaHment of this serial. 
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HE door was open and Big- 

nose Charley walked in. The 

office was that of Lipkin & 

Pearlstein, pawnbrokers, situ- 
on the second floor of the old 
Washington Building. 

Following closely on the heels of the 
veteran of the underworld came In- 
spector Moylan of the front office. The 
latter entered the vestibule and climbed 
the dingy stairway. He did not, how- 
ever, enter the loan establishment, but 
continued along the narrow corridor 
until he had reached that point where 
he would be hidden from any inquisi- 
tive eye in Lipkin & Pearlstein’s place 
of business. 

Moylan had been tagging Big-nose 
Charley about town half of the fore- 
noon, and he was beginning to feel that 
possibly there was something more than 
madness in the methods of the lanky 
philosopher from Kerry Village. 

The police felt absolutely positive that 
Big-nose Charley was the man they 
wanted for two or three jobs in the 
past. That was all right, but the next 
thing was to nail the gentleman with 
the goods on him, or get sufficient proof 
that they had been on him recently. 
It was believed that sooner or later 
Charley would offer for sale certain 
gems of value which had not come into 
his possession in an honest manner. 

It was almost too good to be true 
that he would attempt to hock anything 


ated 


right here in town, and yet it was the 
unexpected the old rascal was always 
pulling off, so it behooved the gentle- 
man to cover all bets. Hence Inspector 
Moylan; also, a little later, Inspector 
Dorsey. 

At first the inspector had believed 
that he was on a hot trail, but shortly 
it had begun to cool perceptibly. In 
eight hock shops Big-nose Charley had 
almost tearfully—Jerry Moylan had 
been informed—begged for a loan of 
four dollars and seventy-five cents on 
an old silver turnip about half the size 
of an alarm clock. 

To date the best offer which Charley 
had received was two dollars flat, take 
it or leave it. Charley had left it and 
moved on hopefully to the next court of 
last resort. 

What in the name of all Sambo was 
an old crook, an old gray-haired shyster 
like Big-nose Charley, dragging his con- 
founded carcass all over the darned, 
sweltering city for? <A two-foot thick 
watch that was so ancient that it was 
principally of value as a relic. 

Moylan had received his description 
from certain cautious gentlemen with 
whom Charley had labored in an at- 
tempt to raise the four seventy-five. 
According to scraps of communication 
that had come to him in those brief so- 
journs with “uncle” after Charley went 
out, it seemed that Big-nose was in sore 
straits, with a sick wife and starving 
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children looking to him for bread, else 
he would not part with this time- 
smoothed watch that his father had 
given him on his dying bed. It was a 
sad tale, men. 

In the present moment Jerry Moylan 
swore swiftly to himself and sopped 
the beads of moisture from his brow. 

Yes, sir, what in the name of Sambo 
was the big idea anyhow? Could any- 
body tell Mr. Moylan why a personage 
of Big-nose Charley’s caliber should 
start making the rounds of all the 
three-ball national banks in the city 
with a hard-luck yarn and a freak clock 
that was, probably, good principally for 
the old silver there was in it? 

“Tail” the darn fool forty blocks, 
fade in a doorway; then hop in when 
the old nut come out and grab a couple 
earfuls of dope, and out again and pick 
up the scent before it was lost in the 
crowds. Humph! It was hot work. 
And what was the big idea? 

It was a job for three men, this thing 
was. Mr. Moylan hoped to have as- 
sistance if it kept up much longer. He 
had accidentally stumbled on to the 
much-wanted Charley coming out of a 
shop down in the North End, and 
there had been no time for anything; 
just fall in behind and begin this shadow 
stunt. 

The inspector leaned against the wall 
of the corridor and peered around the 
corner in the direction of the office of 
Lipkin & Pearlstein’s. Maybe here was 
where he would find at last that Charley 
had slyly offered other than that old 
watch for sale. Maybe. Here was 
hoping. 





II. 


If Big-nose Charley suspected that he 
was being “tailed” by a dick from the 
front office, any annoyance that he 
might have felt was not in evidence 
when he greeted Mr. Lipkin. 

“G’ mornin’, uncle! Happy N°’ 
Year!” 
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Mr. Samuel Lipkin, a stocky, keen- 
eyed gentleman, made no acknowledg- 
ment of this offering. He looked over 
the top of his glasses at the newcomer 
and waited expectantly. He was not 
flippant himself, except with his own 
kind. He did not care for the quality 
at all in strangers. 

Charley smiled hopefully, tugged 
forth the huge timepiece, and leaned 
confidentially on the glass show case the 
while he held the watch up proudly 
for the pawnbroker to see. The latter 
looked at the watch, without offering 
to take it; then looked at Charley. 

“Vell,” he said, ‘‘vat is it?” 

“Sh!” The old-timer held up a warn- 
ing forefinger. ‘A watch,” he whis- 
pered in the ear of Mr. Lipkin. 

There was an instant of quiet; then 
Big-nose Charley went on: 

“An’—an’ now, lis’en. I want to bor- 
rer a li'l’ suthin’ on it.” He stroked it 


fondly. His voice was still low, con- 
fiding. “It come from Urup. A deck- 
han’ on the Mayflower had it. It’s been 


in my fambly ever since. It stopped 
when my ol’ man kicked off.” 

“Mim-huh!” said Mr. Lipkin. 

“Vea-ah, an’—an’ when I got hitched 
—would yeh b’'lieve it—off she went 
again. Jest like that! Yezzir! I—I 
wouldn’t sell it for a hundred dollars. 
No, nor for ‘two hundred. No-o, 
siree-e! It’s waluable, that ol’ ‘Jack’ 
is. But it’s like this, Si. My ol’ woman 
is sick an’ I got to buy some medicine. 
An’—an’—I—I wanter borrer a lil’ 
suthin’ on it. See? Four seventy-five. 
Just—just till t’morrer.” 

Maybe Mr. Lipkin saw, and again 
maybe he didn’t. He eyed Charley fur- 
tively; then he began prying open the 
back of the chrenometer. He gave the 
works a minute inspection. In the short 
interval which followed, Big-nose Char- 
ley’s eyes were not idle. 

Along the wall behind Mr. Lipkin 
were two big safes. Both were open, 


exposing several tiers of small draw- 
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ers, an inner compartment with its steel 
door ajar, and several bordering nar- 
row spaces crowded with stained and 
worn ledgers. 

On each side of the littered aisle 
in which Mr. Lipkin stood were two 
rolltop desks which were crowded close 
to the sill of the huge mullioned win- 
dow. The desks were in a state of 
chaos, being heaped with a vast mis- 
cellany of papers, yellow and green 
coupons tied in small packets, account 
books, a large check book and care- 
lessly arranged piles of Liberty Bonds. 
Lipkin & Pearlstein advertised exten- 
sively the fact that they bought and 
sold Liberty Bonds. 

The show case was filled principally 
with a rather sac-looking array of jew- 
elry and near-jewelry. This fact 
Charley noted with a swift and search- 
ing review. Again he cast his eye 
over the safes and the desks beyond; 
then was once more turning a plead- 
ing, questioning glance in the direction 
of Mr. Lipkin. 

That gentleman shoved the watch 
back across the felt mat on the case 
top toward Big-nose Charley. 

“Two dollars und a quarter,” he 
stated briefly. 

“Aw, ain’t you mean,” was Charley’s 
whining plaint. “What d’ ye say? 
Three an’ a quarter. Medicine is aw- 
ful high.” 

“Two dollars und a quarter,” repeated 
Mr. Lipkin. 

“Tch, tch,” murmured Charley sadly, 
“only two seeds an’ two bits for me 
pore ol’ papa’ ticker. “Tis a sad pass, 
mate.” 

“Shoor,” said Mr. Lipkin, unmoved. 
“That’s vat they all say.” 

Life deals harshly with its children. 
One might have believed that at any 
moment the pathetic-looking gentleman 
who was hocking his father’s watch was 
going to burst out in loud sobs. 

“Yeh may make out th’ deed, uncle. 
Treat th’ ole ‘super’ gently. Some day 
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I’ll return for th’ ‘kettle’ me pop give 
me.” 

“Vat’s your name?” 

“John Doe.” 

“Vere do you live?” 

‘“‘N-n—now le’ me see. Well, yeh 
better make th’ address care uh Charleh 
Adams, Eas’ Cambridge. ’N’ if I ain’t 
there when yer write they’ll hold it for 
meh.” 

A minute later and Big-nose Charley 
was carefully folding up his ticket. He 
slowly picked up the money the pawn- 
broker tossed on the top of the show 
case, glanced once more about the room, 
and moved toward the door. 

Charley had barely reached the vesti- 
bule on the street floor when Inspector 
Moylan entered the pawnshop. 

“What did that fellow want who was 
just in here?” he demanded of Mr. Lip- 
kin. 

“Four dollars und seventy-five cents 
on a vatch,” said Sam. 

“Did you give it to him?” 

“Two und a quarter.” 

“And he took it?” 

“Shoor.” 

“What name did he give?” 

“John Doe.” 

“Well, now what to Hades do you 
know about that?” fumed the inspector, 
heading for the door. 

Bolting from the Washington Build- 
ing into the street that he might once 
more pick up the mysterious trail, Jerry 
Moylan nearly ran over  Big-nose 
Charley. The latter was just shuffling 
out of the doorway. In spite of the 
impact with which they had come to- 
gether, Charley remained unperturbed. 

“G’ mornin’, officer,” he greeted the 
dick. “Warm t’ be hurryin’, ain’t it?” 

“Hello, Charley.” Moylan grinned 
in spite of himself. 

“Anyhow,” the gentleman of the un- 
derworld was saying, “I got ’er hocked 
at las’, cap. Guess yeh thought I was 
tryin’ to sell a gold mine or suthin’, 
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didn’t yeh? I walked 
wouldn’t get a spavin’.” 

“You are dash blanked considerate!” 
snapped the other, feeling suddenly 
very foolish. “But right here and how 
let me warn you, you old shyster. In- 
spector Dorsey and I are going to get 
you; and we are going to get you good 
before we get done. You have just 
about come to the end of your rope. 
The first thing that happens in this town 
we are going to nail you. No matter 
if it’s ‘pinching a bob’ or stealing au- 
tomobiles—up you go if we have to 
frame you. My advice is get out— 
while the getting is good. Savvy?” 

“My, my.” Charley cocked his head 
a bit to one side and eyed the officer 
reproachfully. “Allus ridin’ pore ol’ 
Charleh. Allus follerin’ him aroun’, 
Ever hear th’ song about how they gotta 
quit kickin’ my dorg aroun’? Well, I’m 
goin’ t’ start singin’, ‘Yeh gotta quit 
follerin’ Charleh aroun’. It makes no 
matter where ’e’s boun’, yeh gotta quit 
follerin’ Charleh aroun’,’” 

Inspector Moylan thrust out his chin 
and closed up on the other a little. 

“Never mind the kidding!” he barked. 
“If you so much as look cross-eyed, 
you're going up. Between automobile 
thieves and dips and a few more of you 
crooks, you’ve got the front office into 
a bad humor. lf you fall hard one of 
these fine days, just make up your mind 
that there’s nobody to blame but your- 
self.” 

“No,” said Charley, “I won't. 
When I hocked the ole turnip, I told 
uncle he’d better make th’ address care 
uh Charleh Adams, East Cambridge 
Jail, because nowadays one couldn’t 
never tell what the future holds.” 

“You’re darned whooping right you 
can’t, and the next time the police find 
you dabbling around in sin, they’ll take 
all-fired good care that you get a jolt 
long enough so that they can quit fret- 
ting about Big-nose Charley for some 
time to come.” 
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“Well,” murmured Charley, moving 
off slowly, “I guess I'll be a-goin’. 
Glad I saw yeh, Jerry. Give my re- 
gards to the boys at the Irish club- 
house. Ta-ta!” 

An instant later and the philosopher 
of Kerry Village had faded in the 
downtown throng. 


III. 

He was feeding pigeons on the com- 
mon when Big-nose Charley found 
him. Charley had been searching for 
him all the afternoon. He was rather 
tall. He had gray eyes and a large 
nose. It was only too evident that it 
had been a long time since he had had 
the world by the tail. 

Charley sat down on the bench be- 
side him and offered the ‘makings.” 
Immediately the bond of friendship was 
welded, and other paths opened for a 
mutual understanding. Together they 
fed the pigeons and discussed the prob- 
lems of the working classes; they re- 
viewed and amended the League of 
Nations; they fought the war—several 
wars in fact—and decried the H. C. 
of L. and waxed enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of Bolshevism—that is, 
Charley’s new-found friend did. Char- 
ley himself, when it came to Bolsheviki, 
was a good listener. 

The afternoon faded and supper time 
drew near. Charley’s companion now 
confessed that his capital was at an ex- 
tremely low ebb, and it was a question 
whether he should eat his ten-cent’s 
worth to-night or wait till morning and 
have it for a starter on a new day. 

Then it was that Big-nose Charley, 
leaning close, confided the startling 
fact that he was a “phil—phil-lander- 
pist.” 

The sun bum was visibly taken aback. 
He pulled away slightly and stared at 
Charley. 

“N-naw-w ?” 

“Yep! Doncha b’lieve it?” 

“N-naw! Quit your kiddin 
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“Fact!” 

“Hmphf ! 

“T can prove it. 
yeh a suit.” 

“Druther yuh’d buy me a feed.” 

“H’m, I’m goin’ to buy yeh both. 
Goin ’to outfit yeh like a nabub. I 
like yeh. Come on, let’s go. I’m a-goin’ 
to buy yeh a suit jest like mine; hat, 
too; shirt an’ standin’ bosom; pair uh 
kicks. Yezzir! Goin’ t’ buy yeh a pair 
uh windows, big ones with shell rims 
or suthin’.. M-m-m! Goin’ to give 
yeh a job——” 

“Don’t wanna job,” 
gentleman, stopping 
sick.” 

Whereupon Charley explained care- 
fully that what he had in mind wasn’t 
really a job, but was more like a posi- 
tion. It would be only necessary to 
do a little walking around for a day 
or two. He—Charley—would tell the 
gentleman where to walk. 

It was like this. A watch that had 
been in the family for a long time was 
missing. It was suspected that some 
dishonest person had eloped with it. 
The watch was a large silver one, very 
old and of value principally to its 
owner. 

“The in-intrendsick walue of it,” 
Big-nose Charley explained. “I wants 
yeh t’ help meh find it. We'll go to 
all the hock shops an’ make inquiries. 
I'll go to some an’ you go to some. I'll 
write down what ones you wanna go 
to, an’ I'll go to the others.” 

“Why don’t yeh ask th’ bulls to get 
it for yeh?” demanded the practical 
gentleman at Charley’s elbow. 

“Sh-h-h!” A warning forefinger 
was raised mysteriously. “It’s a sacred 
watch, an’ th’ coppers is taboo.” 

The other subsided, the while he al- 
lowed himself to be guided to one of 
the downtown democratic 
stores where high prices never inter- 
fered with a workingman’s pocketbook. 

A cutaway coat, trousers with a very 


Some bunk !” 
Come on, I'll buy 


stated the other 
abruptly. “I’m 
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loud stripe, white spats, pointed shoes, 
a gorgeous vest, and a derby hat—all 
a little the worse for handling and not 
built exactly according to the latest or- 
der of things, but all were parts of 
recently bought-up job lots and going 
cheap. 

One thing Charley’s new-found friend 
balked at, and that was the big glasses 
with “mahogany” rims. Under no cir- 
cumstances would he wear “them bay 
windows.” And he didn’t. 

During the evening and the follow- 
ing forenoon, Big-nose Charley contin- 
ued furthering his acquaintance with 
the downtrodden and oppressed. He 
got a lot of fun out of being a “phil- 
lander-pist.” He hoped to get more 
entertainment out of the arrangement 
Mm! 

At one o’clock Charley was perspir- 
ing freely. He had just performed an 
act of brotherly love to the seventh 
weary son of rest. But still there was 
the satisfaction of knowing that a great 
good had been done. Truly he was 
some Samaritan, some picker when it 
came to plucking them from the by- 
ways and the hedges. Yes, indeed. 

At the corner of Friend and Wash- 
ington Streets, Charley paused and drew 
a long breath. He mopped his fore- 
head, and looked craftily behind him. 
He whistled softly to himself, and mur- 
mured, quoting partially from one of 
his favorite proverbs of Solomon: 

“Wisdom has builded herself a house, 
she has hewed out uh human clay seven 
pillars.” 

He paused; then added a moment 
later: 

“An’ adorned ’em for kings to be- 
hold. Mm!” 


soon. 


IV. 

Twenty-four hours later found In- 
spector Dorsey slamming around the 
corner of North Street on the hot- 
foot. He had been shadowing Big- 
nose Charley, but had lost the gentle- 








man in the crowd in the market dis- 
trict. He glanced at his watch. It 
was half past one. If nothing special 
had dropped, he was to meet Inspector 
Moylan in Adams Square, and they 
were to go to lunch together. It was 
pretty late now, but perhaps Jerry 
would wait. 

Dorsey headed up through Dock 
Square. Near the subway entrance he 
spotted his brother officer. Moylan was 
somewhat red of face and perspiring. 

“Hello, Jerry!’ greeted Dorsey. 
“You look hot.” 

“Hot!” snorted the other. “Huh! If 
you had been following that blasted, 
white-haired old crook the pace that I 
have, you'd be hot.” 

Mr. Dorsey’s eyes narrowed a little; 
he stared at the other a bit perplexedly. 

“What crook he demanded?” 

“Big-nose Charley,” stated Mr. Moy- 
lan emphatically. 

Mr. Dorsey spat on the sidewalk with 
violent abandon, regardless of rules and 
regulations to the contrary. 

“You what?” he snapped. 
been shadowing who?” 

Mr. Moylan eyed his brother dick 
haughtily and just a little suspiciously. 

“T’ve been watching  Big-nose 
Charley,” he repeated slowly. ‘And 
you hear me 4 

“T hear you, all right, all right!” 

rowled Mr. Dorsey. “How do you 

a that way, anyhow? J’ve been on 
Big-nose Charley’s trail for going on 
two hours. Why, blast it, man, I lost 
him down here in the market less than 
five minutes ago.” 

Jerry Moylan stiffened. Ever since 
he had begun tailing Charley, he had 
had the feeling that there was going to 
be action, plenty of it. Now either 
Pat Dorsey was sick in the head, or 
he was. 

“Come on in here, and let’s get this 
thing right,” he barked, jerking his head 
toward Manogue’s Hole-in-the-Wall 


“You 
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eating house. “Maybe a cup of coffee 
will set you right.” 

They entered the two-by-four res- 
taurant and seated themselves in a cor- 
ner. 

“Now,” said Inspector Dorsey, “you 
give me that description again. How 
was Charley dressed yesterday morn- 
ing? You remember that was what I 
was going by principally. I didn’t get 
close enough to him to get a good fair 
look at his face, but it was his build 
and general outline alk right.” 

“Yesterday morning,” stated Mr. 
Moylan, “he was all dressed up in a 
cutaway, trousers with stripes an inch 
wide, white spats and a vest that had 
more colors than Joseph’s coat.” 

“Well, it was Charley then that I 
have been on the trail of,” stated Mr. 
Dorsey with finality. “Surely there 
wouldn’t be two nuts in this fair city 
dressed up like that.” 

“There wouldn't, hey?” Jerry Moy- 
lan’s voice rose with a_ crescendo 
whoop. “And who the limping blazes 
do you think I -” 

“Sh-h-h!” cautioned Cop Dorsey. 
“No need to tell the world about it. 
Let’s go at this thing in a calm, digni- 
fied manner. What was the chap you 
thought was Big-nose Charley doing?” 

“Visiting hock shops,’ snapped Mr. 
Moylan, “looking for an old silver 
watch, a sacred watch, that was pinched 
on him.” 

Inspector Dorsey took off his hat 
and grabbed for his handkerchief. 

“Why, blast it!” he roared. “That's 
exactly what this gink I was watching 
was looking for. What did he say his 
name was? Or didn’t he tell uncle?” 

“John Doe,” said Mr. Moylan. 
“What name did your man leave be- 
hind him, if any?” 

“John Doe,” replied 
faintly. 

“By the limping, jumping hammers of 
a hot hereafter!” cackled Jerry. 
“That’s the name Big-nose Charley gave 
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up to Lipkin & Pearlstein’s when he 
hocked that watch.” 

With the wave of a hand in the gen- 
eral direction of Manogue behind the 
counter, both officers made a bolt for 
the door. In the street they paused 
—paused abruptly, and with both feet 
braced in front of them. 

Coming out of Cornhill across the 
way were two gentlemen dressed ex- 
actly alike, walking side by side. From 
a short distance either might have 
passed for Big-nose Charley. 

“John Doe!” gasped Inspector Moy- 
lan. 

“John Doe!” echoed Inspector Dor- 
sey weakly. “Holy Mike!” 

30th officers watched the twins as 
they meandered unconcernedly across 
Washington Street and passed squarely 
in front of them. Neither one was Big- 
nose Charley. 

“Well,” said Mr. Moylan, “I guess 
the only bet open to us is to keep an 
eye on these galoots for a little while; 
then take them to headquarters any- 
how and do a little questioning. We’ve 
got to get at the bottom of this thing 
pretty quick because, if we don’t, I’ve 
got a darn fine hunch that it will be 
written that Big-nose Charley has once 
more got the jump on us.” 

It was where Sudbury runs into 
Portland Street that the officers 
glimpsed a third strangely attired per- 
sonage wending his way diligently in 
the direction of a hock shop. 

“Jinks!” muttered Mr. 
“There’s another one.” 

“By gadfrey!” swore Mr. Moylan. 
“This is the one that is going to get 
pinched. Holy Hannah! Pretty soon 
they will be too many for us.” 

Hence it was that Inspector Moylan 
and one John Doe started toward head- 
quarters, while Mr. Dorsey gave himself 
over to the task of tailing the remain- 
ing two. 

However, Dorsey’s troubles began 
when the two gentlemen separated near 
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North Station. Shortly thereafter the 
officer’s perplexity was plunged into a 
dizzy mist by the unexpected appear- 
ance of a fourth stately personage who 
wore a cutaway coat, striped trousers 
and white spats. 

Mr. Dorsey’s action was prompt and 
concentrated entirely on this new actor 
in the scene. He knew for a fact that 
neither of the two gentlemen he had 
been following was Big-nose Charley. 
From a little distance there were possi- 
bilities as concerned the stranger. 

He might or he might not be Charley, 
the one and original, but he was going 
to get nailed as a suspicious character 
anyway. And he did. 

At headquarters, Mr. Moylan greeted 
Mr. Dorsey and John Doe the fourth. 

“Huh!” said Jerry. “And which one 
is this? Did the pair break up?” 

“Yes,” admitted Inspector Dorsey, 
“they did that, but this is neither of 
them.” 

“H’m-m!” rasped Mr. Moylan, set- 
ting his jaw firmly. “Bring him in.” 

“Get anything out of the other one?” 
asked Mr. Dorsey. 

‘Not much,” snorted Mr. Moylan dis- 
gustedly. “A sad-faced philanthropist 
met him up to the Common and rigged 
him out; then gave him a job looking 
for an old silver watch in the hock 
shops down in the North End.” 

“And you say Charley pawned a sil- 
ver watch at Lipkin & Pearlstein’s ?” 

“Yes; yesterday morning.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to call 
them up and find out if Charley or any 
of these John Does has been there to- 
day ?” 

“It would,” said Mr. Moylan, head- 
ing for a telephone. 

In a few minutes he returned, and 
there was a strained expression on his 
face. 

“They don’t answer,” he gulped. 

Less than sixty seconds later, both 
Mr. Dorsey and Mr. Moylan were 
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headed for the old Washington Build- 
ing at a gallop. 

“Great Dinah!” groaned the latter. 
“And all this blasted day we’ve been on 
a wild-goose chase. Big-nose Charley! 
It’s his lay all right.” 





V. 


Big-nose Charley has said: __ 

“T like ’em a heap that like me; 
yea bo. An’ them that seek meh early 
shall find meh easy t’ find.” To this 
corruption of Proverbs 8, 17, he has 
added : 

“But them that come late shall sel- 
dom overtake meh.” 

At half past twelve, Big-nose Charley 
was standing on the curb across the 
street from the Washington Building. 
From this vantage point he had a very 
fair view of the front half of Lipkin 
& Pearlstein’s place. He rolled a ciga- 
rette and leaned up against a pole. 

A policeman passed on the opposite 
side of the street. Charley watched 
him out of sight around a corner. A 
few minutes later another John Doe 
appeared. He slouched listlessly along 
till he came to a subway entrance; then 
paused and leaned wearily against a 
part of the concrete sstructure. 

Life was a horrible problem. Here 
he was in the midst of the crowds of 
a hot city when he might be up on the 
common sitting beside the frog pond in 
the shade. One cheering element there 
was, however, in the sordid pursuit of 
wealth that brought him here. He was 
to dine with the strange philanthropist 
at one-fifteen. 

Big-nose Charley cast a wary, in- 
quisitive eye in the direction of the 
subway entrance, and nodded his satis- 
faction when he perceived that his leg- 
weary consort had arrived per sched- 
ule. 

Too, the languid eye of the gentle- 
man in the cutaway coat and conspicu- 
ous white spats roamed over the jostling 
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throng in search of a benefactor in like 
array. Although Big-nose Charley was 
less than a hundred feet away, his 
present identity was lost on the man 
near the stairs leading to the subway. 

Instead of the rank outburst of 
clothes in which Charley had appeared 
the day before, he now was dressed 
very inconspicuously in a suit of blue 
serge and a soft flannel shirt, while a 
cap that covered well his silvered locks 
was pulled fairly low over his eyes. 

At twenty minutes past one, Charley 
saw the stocky Mr. Lipkin, who had 
advanced him two dollars and a quar- 
ter on his watch the day before, put 
on his hat. A short time later the gen- 
tleman descended the stairs and hur- 
ried into the street. Presumably he was 
going to eat, which, according to the 
survey of the individual from Kerry 
Village, left but one remaining mem- 
ber in the loan office. 

At one-forty, Big-nose Charley 
crossed the street and entered the vesti- 
bule of the Washington Building. He 
climbed the stairs quickly. On the land- 
ing he paused an instant and glanced 
back; then he entered the office of Lip- 
kin & Pearlstein, pawnbrokers. 

The door was partly open. Charley 
closed it behind him. 

Mr. Morris Pearlstein was alone in 
the shop. He was writing at one of the 
littered desks. He glanced at Big-nose 
Charley and resumed his writing. 

Two counters, both surmounted with 
glass show cases, ranged the length of 
the room. Midway there was a nar- 
row division which allowed of a per- 
son’s entering those sacred precincts 
beyond. 

Near this portal Big-nose Charley 
paused. A moment later Mr. Pear!- 
stein got up and shuffled toward the 
customer. The old-timer’s ear was 
alert for a step on the stairs, but all 
was well. His eye then shot a swift 
glance across the street below and in 
the direction of that distinguished-ap- 
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pearing gentleman in the cutaway coat 
near the subway entrance. 

“How d’ye do!” said Mr. Pearlstein, 
eying the gentleman before him crit- 
ically. 

“Purty well, thank yeh.” Charley 
nodded and smiled with an exaggerated 
grimacing of the muscles of the face. 
“Kind uh warm, ain’t it?” 

Morris Pearlstein remarked that it 
was, and added: 

“Vell, vat can I do for you 

Big-nose Charley’s eyes now were 
centered on the door of the nearer safe, 
which was directly behind Mr. Pearl- 
stein. The latter sensed a sudden, un- 
explainable premonition. He didn’t 
want to follow the other’s glance. 
Something told him not to, but he did. 

In that instant two huge paws 
wrapped themselves about his head— 
one flattened across his mouth, the other 
clamped at the back of his neck. The 
frightened yell that sprang to his lips 
died with a damp fizzle of saliva against 
a tense palm. 

Thereafter no movement was wasted. 
A black night revolved furiously 
around and around Mr. Pearlstein’s 
head. The big warm hand slipped away 
from his mouth, and a distressing wad 
of cloth was jammed between his lips 
just as a frightened screech was on its 
way out. 

Next his wrists were jerked together 
and bound securely. A moment later 
his head and feet shifted ends, the lat- 
ter in their turn being swiftly fastened 
together. He was then skidded be- 
neath the rear counter, while an ava- 
lanche of moth-proof furs and other 
garments cascaded on top of him. 

3ig-nose Charley was busy picking 
bills out of an inner compartment of 
the smaller safe when the door opened. 
It was a gentleman who wished to 
pawn a small diamond ring. The vet- 
eran of Kerry Village paused in his 
task long enough to make an exami- 
nation of the proffered ring, and stated 
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that he would advance a dollar and a 
quarter. This was refused indignantly, 
and the frenzied financier went out. 

Charles resumed his task of collect- 
ing currency and bonds. He selected a 
few diamonds—such as came to hand 
readily and appeared to be worthy of 
consideration—but nothing else. As it 
was, he felt amply rewarded for his 
trouble and the risk. He took out his 
pawn ticket and laid it on the counter, 
carefully arranged the loot he had se- 
cured in a pile and wrapped a news- 
paper around it. 

Then he went out, descended the 
stairs to the street and crossed in the 
direction of the subway entrance. 
Within a dozen feet of one of his re- 
cent protégés, he paused and glanced 
over his shoulder. Thumping around 
the corner came two gentlemen from 
the front office—Inspectors Moylan 
and Dorsey. 

For an instant they brought their mad 
flight to a standstill before the Wash- 
ingon Building; then charged the stairs, 

Big-nose Charley witnessed the ap- 
proach on the office of Lipkin & Pearl- 
stein with sad-faced concern. 

“I should think them dicks would 
get sunstroke tearin’ aroun’ in that un- 
pr’meditated manner,” he murmured. 

He edged a little closer to the weary- 
eyed unshaven gentleman in the cut- 
away coat, the while he cast an eye 
toward the central scene that was being 
enacted behind the huge plate-glass win- 
dows on the second floor across the 
street. 

“Shades of night!” yelled Inspector 
Moylan, glimpsing the disorder behind 
the counter. ‘The place has _ been 
cleaned out!” 

“Yes, by thunder!” howled Mr. Dor- 
sey. “While we were chasing dummies 
all over the North and West Ends. 
Timed it to a dot, the old devil. Timed 
it right, I'll say! Holy Moses!” 

A moment later the two officers had 
resurrected a frayed and discordant 








Mr. Pearlstein from beneath a miscel- 
laneous assortment of furs and coats. 

“Shoost now, he’s vent! Shoost 
now!” screeched Morris fervidly. “Oi! 
Oi! Such a pizness! O-oo, vat a pain 
in der head!” 

“Great guns!” gasped Mr. Moylan. 
“Sixty seconds too late!” 

“Phone in a general alarm,” Inspec- 
tor Dorsey shouted over his shoulder, 
as he rushed for the stairs. 

From across the street Big-nose 
Charley glimpsed the flank movement 
and guessed its import. He scurried 
to the side of the son of rest and thrust 
a paper bundle into the arms of the 
astonished individual who was resign- 
edly awaiting the call to the eats. 

The gent felt some one spin him half 
around and point him in the direction 
of Washington Street, North. 
close to his ear came a frantic warn- 
ing. 

“Cheese it, th’ cops! 
hammers uh Tophet!” 

Why he should run, or why he should 
not, was neither here nor there. The 
bulls had always been a thorn in his 
side. They wouldn’t let him get an hon- 
est living panhandling, they were for- 
ever ordering him to move on some 
place else. But, ye gods! What was 
*“e into now? 

Saints above! It must be that new 
suit. That was it. The bulls had seen 
it. He’d have to explain where he got 
it, and they wouldn’t believe him in a 
hundred years. They’d send him down 
duck for the summer, and he would 
have to work on that blasted farm, or 
something. Would he run? He would! 

He flung his red-rimmed and watery 
eyes in frantic searclr of the hated har- 
ness bull who must surely be on his 
trail; then unconsciously clutched the 
bundle that had been thrust into his 
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hands tighter beneath his arm, crouched 
grotesquely for a second, like a sprinter 
at the starting line, and lunged wildly 
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down the street. His derby hat he 
jammed down till it was crushing his 
ears, while the tails of the cutaway 
flapped behind him with wild abandon. 

It was this strange apparition that 
claimed the attention of Inspector Dor- 
sey as he bulged from the vestibule of 
the Washington Building. 


John Doe number five! Jericho 
Jones! That must be the one he 
wanted, sure as gun’s iron! At last 


he was on the trail of the real villain. 
Instantly he gave himself over to the 
task of overtaking the gangling form 
that was whaling along a block and a 
half away amid the cheers of the popu- 
lace. 

Slowly descending the stairs which 
led to northbound subway trains, the 
old veteran of the underworld was say- 
ing softly to himself: 

“Charleh, allus ponder th’ path uh 
yeh feet, an’ let all yeh ways be estab- 
lished.” 


In a shadowy twilight, on a flat and 
tranquil sea, Big-nose Charley, on the 
forecastle head of a grimy coal carrier, 
gliding southward at the end of its tow- 
ing hawser, gazed shoreward toward 
the mottled lights in a murky haze 
where the city dimmed behind him. 

Back there the police round-up of 
the day had netted seven long, lean 
gentlemen, all built reasonably along 
the lines of Charley himself, all adorned 
wondrously in spats, now sullied some- 
what from sundry wanderings of the 
day, cutaway coats, striped trousers, 
vests marvelously colored, detachable 
shirt bosoms, and with dicers on their 
heads. 

No one among them was Big-nose 
Charley. But the paper bundle that was 
in the possession of the red-eyed vic- 
tim of the get-away was found to con- 
tain all that was left to comfort the 
front office—the clothes of John Doe, 
the first. 
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4 Ernest M. Poate 


Author of ‘*The Doctor Bentiron Stories’’ 


OMETIMES I almost wish 
I had not killed him. It had 
to be done, of course; and 
yet—well, you shall judge for 





yourself. 
I am an electrical engineer 





an ex- 
pert. Indeed, I am the greatest elec- 
trical expert the world has ever known, 
far outranking Tesla or Edison. But 
there—my ability will never be recog- 
nized now, I fear. Let it go; a man 
must pay for his mistakes. 

After I graduated from the Tech in 
1907 I went to the United Electrical 
Corporation. They always offered po- 
sitions to the ten highest honor men of 
our classes; and I was first of the ten. 
Roswell, their general manager, took 
me under his wing. He was very kind 
to me in his bluff, jovial way, and for 
years I did not fathom the black treach- 
ery that lurked beneath his smiling 
mask. In my ignorance I worked for 
him—slaved for him. Bah! 

He placed me in the experimental 
department, and there I stayed for ten 
years, drafting the crude ideas of 
Others, seeing them accepted, patented, 
manufactured. And always the knowl- 
edge burned in me that I could better 
them, but I held my peace. I was 
naturally a reticent, secretive chap. I 
did my work well and said nothing; but 
I worked at night in my boarding house, 
designing, planning, experimenting with 
my first invention—an improved spark 


coil for automobile motors. Scanting 
my sleep, I toiled patiently for a year 
and never mentioned my idea to a liv- 
ing soul—mark that! I never spoke 
of it. 

At last the thing was perfected. I 
drew plans and specifications; I made 
a working model and sent the whole 
to a firm of patent attorneys. Within 
the week they came back. The idea 
was perfectly practicable—a great ad- 
vance beyond any existing model. Yes; 
but unfortunately an application for ex- 
actly the same device had antedated 
mine by two days. Therefore the patent 
for my invention was to be granted to 
—Kirke J. Roswell, of the United Elec- 
tric Corporation! 

It was a bitter blow, but I took it 
in silence. I congratulated the chief, 
never mentioning my own work, and 
his round, friendly face beamed on me 
in hypocritical modesty. Even then I 
did not suspect. He is the better man, 
I thought. No doubt he had been work- 
ing along those lines for years. It often 
happens that two men reach the same 
conclusion independently. 

Comforting myself thus, I worked 
on. Soon I was busy with an improved 
dynamo; one which would turn into 
electrical power more than ninety-six 
per cent of the energy applied to it— 
a dynamo much more efficient than any 
in use. I had been struggling along on 
a meager salary. Roswell refused me 
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a raise, saying that I “lacked initiative” 
—I, who was about to patent the most 
economical dynamo the world has ever 
seen! JI made no comment, but I 
laughed to myself, thinking of the work 
I had done in secret. Soon my worth 
would be recognized. On the strength 
of it I married—married the night that 
my models went to Washington with a 
patent application. When I returned 
from my honeymoon they were waiting 
for me. Unfortunately, a patent for 
this indentical dynamo had just been 
granted to Kirke J. Roswell. 

This was too much; my suspicions 
were aroused. And yet, I had worked 
in secret. No one—not even my wife— 
knew the nature of my invention until 
I had sent out its plans. My romance 
was shattered ; my wife doomed to live in 
shabby tenements, though I had prom- 
ised her a town and a country house. 
She could not resign herself to the dif- 
ference, and it embittered me. Never- 
theless, I congratulated Roswell; I 
shook his hand heartily, searching his 
round face for signs of guilt. Beneath 
my intent gaze his shallow brown eyes 
wavered and sank, but his manner was 
as bluffly friendly as ever. I went back 
to my- drafting board wondering. 

After this I watched him—watched 
him like’a hawk, until my office mates 
jested about it, asking me if I expected 
to get anything on the chief. I paid 
no attention to them; I did my routine 
work mechanically, for my thoughts 
were full of a new invention, a thing 
to revolutionize the whole electrical in- 
dustry, a thing so wonderful, so epoch- 
making that I dare not hint at its na- 
ture, even now. I dare not think of 
it. 

And so I dreamed and worked in the 
hope of fortune until one day when 
chance left me in the chief’s office for 
a few moments. I had brought in a 





complete design just as he was called 
to the factory. Telling me to wait, he 
I stood by his desk, look- 


hurried out. 
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ing idly down, when a rough plan, pen- 
cil-scrawled on the desk blotter, caught 
my eye. I stared at it, unbelieving. It 
could not be, yet it was. Roswell had 
drawn a sketch of my—of my inven- 
tion. Line for line it stood, exact to 
the last angle, just like the plan I had 
locked in my desk at home only the 
night before. 

It was then that realization came to 
me. For the first time I began to un- 
derstand. I knew that Roswell had 
dabbled in the occult; he used to speak 
of it jestingly. He attended spiritual- 
istic seances, visited table-tipping me- 
diums. I might have known that it 
was not without a purpose. Suddenly 
it came to me that beneath this care- 
less pose he had been studying telepathy. 
Such dissimulation was like him. He 
had learned to use telepathy; he had 
been reading my thoughts! It was thus, 
and not by any mere coincidence that 
he had preémpted my own inventions 
—mine!—and was even now stealing 
this greatest thing. 

I do not know how I got out of that 
office. Dropping my sheaf of blue 
prints anywhere, I took my coat and 
went home, my thoughts hopping in my 
hot brain like corn in a popper. There 
I set myself to think. Telepathy! How 
did he manage it? 

At last the solution came to me. 
As every one knows, nowadays, nerv- 
ous energy is electrical; therefore 
thought must be electrical in its ema- 
nations. If this man Roswell read my 
thoughts—and I had the proof that he 
did—it must be by means of some elec- 
trical apparatus, some wireless device. 
In his office, jealously guarded under 
lock and key, Roswell kept two or three 
pieces of apparatus. I had _ never 
caught more than a glimpse of them; 
but one, I knew, was for wireless teleg- 
raphy, and another had a Crookes’ tube 
—an X-ray tube. It must be by the use 
of these that he had accomplished his 
treacherous purpose. 

















It was too much. The conclusion 
was driven inevitably home. He must 
die! Such a man was too dangerous 
to live. What could not be done with 
my invention? What horrors could it 
not evoke in such unscrupulous hands? 
I say nothing of my own personal griev- 
ance, though he had stolen my brain 
children—and a kidnaper is the most 
despicable of criminals. For the wel- 
fare of the world he must die, and 
I devoted myself to the task. 

Yet I scarcely dared think of it. 
Might he not read my thoughts here, 
also? I pondered long. His device 
must act either by the Hertzian waves 
or by means of the X ray, I concluded. 
Therefore J set to work and made a 
screen of lead-lined glass, a tightly in- 
closed box which would shut out all 
possible electrical rays. Until it was 
done I did not allow myself to think of 
Roswell, but afterward I shut myself 
in. It was wonderful, just to feel my- 
self once more free of his prying. I 
let my thoughts run riot, play with my 
great invention. It was like a cool 
shower bath in August. 

Then I set myself seriously to con- 
sider Roswell’s fate. I must kill him; 
that was fully decided. But how? 
Every night I shut myself up in my 
thought-proof cabinet for hours, pon- 
dering, until my poor wife thought me 
insane. JI dared not confide in her. 
Who knows what infernal 
device might not have drawn from her 
defenseless mind. Yet my _ cabinet 
proved successful; through all those 
weeks and months the chief never sus- 
pected that I intended to kill him. Of 
course I would not allow myself to 
think of it save at night, in my insu- 
lated sentry box. 

There I sat, hour after hour, studying 
ways and means. I thought of bullets, 
steel, poison; of some subtle electrical 
device; of an elaborately planned “ac- 
cident’—and abandoned them all. I 
was not minded to suffer punishment. 
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I had a right to kill the fellow and I 
must be free to complete my work for 
mankind. At last the great solution 
came to me. I perceived the great de- 
fect of all criminal strategy. Your 
murderer depends on secrecy, on elab- 
orately foreplanned deception. It is 
useless; there must always be flaws in 
his designs, clews for the sharp-witted 
to follow up. No man can completely 
falsify a whole train of objective hap- 
penings. Here and there his pretended 
movements fail to dovetail with known 
facts, and the whole structure of his 
deceit topples to the ground. 

No. I was not to be led into such 
error. Instead, I would do this thing 
quite openly. I would walk into Ros- 
well’s office and shoot him down. But 
I would first evolve the perfect defense, 
so that my trial might set me free. 
True, it would mean six months’ con- 
finement—perhaps a year. But what is 
that? To feel myself free, once and for 
all, of Roswell’s devilish machinations, 
to be undisputed master of my own 
mind—it was worth all it cost! 

And so I began to revolve possible 
defenses. First, of course, I thought 
of the unwritten law; but that seemed 
too uncertain in New York. Besides, 
it might be difficult to induce Roswell 
to take an interest in my wife. Self- 
defense? No. I could hardly persuade 
Roswell to attack me; he was far too 
crafty for that. And no one would be- 
lieve the truth, if I told it as my justi- 
fication. I thought of drunkenness; but 
that was no defense. And then came 
the answer: Insanity! 

I laughed aloud to myself. More 
than one case has shown that this de- 
fense, even when bunglingly presented, 
is perfectly dependable. Yet I deter- 
mined to leave nothing to chance. If 
I must feign insanity, there should be 
no danger of detection. I went to the 
libraries. I bought medical books and 
studied them. Roswell never found it 
out. Perhaps the success of my screen 
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had led him to think his thought-read- 
ing apparatus was worn out. But I 
took no chances. Link by link, my plan 
was worked out in the safety of my 
thought-proof cabinet. 

I learned much from text books on 
insanity. It seems that for centuries 
criminals have feigned lunacy without 
much success. Their error lay in igno- 
rance; they thought a lunatic must rave 
and scream. The effort exhausted 
them, and they were unable to keep it 
up. I soon decided that the excite- 
ment of the maniac could not success- 
fully be simulated. But in my study 
of symptoms, I came across a type of 
insanity which satisfied me at once. It 
was that disease called Dementia Pre- 
cox, and it might have been made es- 
pecially for my purposes. 

Dementia Precox appears in seclu- 
sive, reticent persons; and I had always 
been quiet and reserved. Such people 
are usually untidy; my carelessness of 
dress was a byword in the office. And 
so with many other symptoms. These 
cases are apt to talk to themselves; 
I have always had a habit of soliloquy, 
and now I began to mutter over my 
work. 

This was three years ago. Gradually 
and patiently I began to develop the 
proper symptoms. I took pains to seem 
moody and morose; I sat for hours, 
staring abstractedly at nothing; yet I 
was careful not to go too far. I did 
my work well. I pretended to be nerv- 
ous, started at sounds, and looked fur- 
tively over my shoulder. Little things, 
these—but, oh, so carefully done! At 
the thought of my own craft I had to 
laugh aloud sometimes; and even this 
helped me. My coworkers began to 
avoid me, to stare at me in uneasy per- 
plexity. 

So I went on for months. It is too 
long a story; but I knew that I was 
succeeding when I overheard the chief 
talking to the head of the drafting 
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“Poor Adams is acting very queerly,” 
he said. “He was always a moody 
chap. Do you suppose his mind is fail- 
ing?” 

I sneered to myself at the pretended 
solicitude of his smug voice. He did 
not suspect—he did not dream—what 
lay beneath! I knew that my time was 
near, and that very afternoon I whis- 
pered to Malone that old Roswell was 
trying to keep me down. 

“T’ve been here ten years,’ I de- 
clared, “and not even a raise in pay.” 
It was all true! He had kept me down; 
but only I knew the real reason and I 
would not even hint it. “He’d better 
look out,” I finished darkly. 

Next day I sprang up from my work, 
knocking my stool over. “If Roswell 
doesn’t stop calling me names, I’ll shoot 
him!” I yelled. 

They all looked around. One or two 
began to edge toward the door. I caught 
many an uneasy look. Old Simmons 
came over to me. 

“You're all tired out, Adams,” said 
he. “That’s no kind of talk.” 

I laughed in his face; things were 
working out so nicely! “I was only 
joking,” said I, and he hesitated, look- 
ing at me doubtfully. 

“Well,” he conceded. 
talk a walk anyway.” 

As I got my coat I saw him and Ma- 
lone, heads together, whispering busily 
with furtive looks at me. 

It was only ten o'clock. I went 
straight to Jersey City and bought a 
thirty-eight-caliber revolver and a box 
of cartridges. I gave the man my name 
and address. 

With the loaded pistol in my pocket 
I returned to the office. It was almost 
noon. I walked into Roswell’s room 
he was getting up to go to lunch—and 
shot him three times through the body. 
Then I turned about, walked unmolested 
through the crowd of frightened em- 
ployes, and went to the police station. 

“T just killed Kirke Roswell” I an- 
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nounced pleasantly. “He’s been calling 
me names over the wireless telephone 
for months.” This delusion about wire- 
less is very common in Dementia Pre- 
cox. “Here is my gun.” And I laughed 
heartily at the stupid bewildered face 
of the lieutenant at the desk. 

They took me to a cell, and I settled 
myself for the last effort. I was deter- 
minedly untidy and sullen. I laughed 
to myself. I had to, my thoughts were 
so pleasant. 

My wife drew out all our little sav- 
ings and hired counsel. Poor woman! 
I pitied her a little, for she, too, thought 
me insane. But I could make it up to 
her later. I made no suggestions. My 
lawyer himself decided on the plea of 
insanity, and employed experts. 

I sat in my little cell—it was not so 
uncomfortable—and chuckled to myself 
while learned doctors tapped my knees 
and flashed little lights into my eyes. I 
laughed at them all and would not an- 
swer any questions. 

“Listen,” I told them. ‘You'll hear 
it all over the wireless telephone.” 

At last came the trial. It amused 
me. The newspapers commented on my 
careless demeanor and peculiar acts. 
It was a foregone conclusion ; the prose- 
cution made no more than a half-hearted 
effort to convict. The evidence was too 
plain. 

Witness after witness testified to my 
morose, unsociable disposition, my 
surly outbreaks, my eccentric behavior. 
I had never before realized how per- 
fectly my normal temperament fitted the 
symptoms of early Dementia Precox. 
Malone testified that I talked of hearing 
voices over the wireless telephone, and 
that my conduct, in his opinion, was ab- 
normal. The lawyers wouldn’t let him 
say he thought me crazy, but they might 
as well. The jury knew it from his 
very look. 

Then came the experts. The lawyers 
droned out page after page of hypo- 
thetical questions, to which no one paid 
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much attention. My experts pronounced 
me insane at the time of the “murder” 
a typical case of Dementia Precox. 
Even the experts for the State admitted 
that I was insane; but the district at- 
torney tried to contend that I was none 
the less responsible for my acts. It 
was of no use. The jury stayed out 
only half an hour, then brought in a 
verdict of “Not guilty by reason of in- 
sanity.” I laughed at them. 

When the judge ordered me com- 
mitted to Matteawan I was not much 
surprised, I had scarcely hoped to go 
free at once. But that was two years 
ago. 

At first I kept up the game. For 
nearly six months I pretended to hear 
voices, talked to myself, neglected my 
personal appearance. But that was long 
enough. J began to “improve.” I be- 
came neat and tidy, worked about the 
ward, helped the nurses. At last I was 
allowed to work in the hospital shops. 
I acted normally. I ceased to pretend 
insanity; but no one noticed it. 

On his rounds, my ward physician 
would smile at me. “You're doing 
splendidly, Adams,” he declared. Once 
he pointed me out to the superintendent. 
“Adams there has improved wonder- 
fully,’ I heard him say. But that was 
all. \Vhen I asked for my discharge 
they put me off. 

At last, in despair, I told the doctors 
the whole truth—how I had planned 
from the first to kill Roswell because 
he stole my thoughts, and had pretended 
to be insane to escape the death pen- 
alty. They listened with great interest, 
whispering among themselves. “QOssa 
“False paranoia 
I do not 





on Pelion,” said one. 
superimposed on the true.” 
know just what he meant. 
But it did no good. My ward doctor 
wrote the whole affair down, just as I 
told it, and later on they took me be- 
fore the meeting of a big medical soci- 
ety, and I told my story again. It was 
even published in some medical journal. 
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I gets lots of attention; the doctors 
and nurses are very good to me, and I 
am pointed out to visitors as an ex- 
ceptionally interesting case. Last fall 
they brought me before a crowd of med- 
ical students, and I recited the whole 
thing over again. 

I have told my story until I am tired 
of it, and yet I can’t get out. You see, 
I made one mistake when I selected 
Dementia Precox. That is an meurable 
disease. 

These doctors are too proud to admit 
that I fooled them all at first. They 
insist I was insane—and therefore I 
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must still be insane, for Dementia Pre- 
cox is incurable. 

The life here isn’t bad. The food is 
bearable, and I am in a quiet ward now, 
but it is irksome. I have no one to 
talk to but crazy men, and men who 
think Iam crazy. And I dare not think 
of my great invention without my lead 
and glass cabinet. Perhaps Roswell’s 
secret did not die with him. Sometimes 
I wonder if he is really dead at all. 
And if my thoughts were read 

So the world goes barren of my great 
discovery, and I stay here. Sometimes 
I wish I had never killed the man. 











—_—_~ 


MURDERER CONVICTED BY PALM PRINT 


HE first conviction in New York State in which the print of a palm served 
to clinch the case against the defendant was obtained not long ago. William 


Ackerson, a sixteen-year-old boy, robbed and killed John Flood, a taxicab owner. 
When rifling Flood’s clothing Ackerson, whose hands were wet with blood, 
pulled out of one of the dead man’s pockets a pill box and left thereon a crimson 
imprint of his palm. This palm print, when compared with a photograph made 
of Ackerson’s, was found to be identical and was accepted as proof of his 
guilt. He was given an indeterminate sentence of from twenty years to life 
imprisonment. 








———— eS 


A RECORD IN HOUSEBREAKING 


A FLAT robbery a day for three months is the boasted record of fourteen- 
year-old Theodore Orzo and Frank Daly, fifteen, recently arrested in New 
York City. 

Orzo’s small brother was apprehended as he was trying to redeem two 
New York Central Railroad tickets for passage from the metropolis to Lake 
Placid. He was questioned, and admitted that the pasteboards had been given 
him by his brother. 

As a few weeks previous two such tickets had been stolen with two thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry and silverware from a house on Central Park West, 
Theodore Orzo was arrested. He implicated Daly, who was later taken into 
custody. 

When the boys were interrogated further they passed judgment upon their 
activities and had only words of praise for themselves. “We simply ring the 
doorbell of an apartment,” said Orzo. “If there is an answer we go on our 
way, but if there is not we cut a panel out of the door and get in. We have 
not missed a single day for three months. I guess that altogether we have com- 
mitted about a hundred robberies.” 
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CHAPTER I, 
WAITING. 


OW the hands of the big clock 
on the wall pointed to five 
minutes of twelve. Midnight 
sounds came from the street 

outside—newsboys calling early editions 
of morning papers; men and women, 
fashionably dressed, laughing as they 
left the restaurant opposite, where they 
had been enjoying after-theater sup- 
pers and dancing. 

Inside, there was comparative quiet. 
Policemen held in reserve walked about 
on tiptoe. City detectives sat quietly 
before their desks and chewed at black, 
unlighted cigars, or tugged at their mus- 
taches, or scowled at the wall. Now 
and then the desk sergeant on duty re- 
ceived a report or answered a telephone 
message, speaking in a soft voice that 
was unlike the hearty shout he used 
generally. 

There was an atmosphere of tension 
about police headquarters, and it found 
its culmination in the private office of 
the commissioner. He was pacing the 
floor, his hands clasped behind his back, 
his cigar almost bitten through. The 
chief sat before a desk in a corner, pull- 
ing his fingers, as he always did when 
he was extremely nervous. A captain, 
a lieutenant of detectives, and half a 
dozen other officers were in the room. 


“Well, we shall know soon!” the 
commissioner said, glancing again at 
the clock on the wall. “In exactly a 
minute it will be midnight. Within 
half an hour after midnight we shall 
be informed, I suppose, that there has 
been another crime big enough to shock 
the city and make the citizens and oppo- 


sition newspapers howl about the in- 


competence of the police department. 
And they’re right—we are incompe- 
tent!” 

“Oh, I’d not say that!” remarked the 
chief, 

“But I do say it!” the commissioner 
declared. “This thing has been going 
on for more than three months, and 
we are no nearer a solution now than 
we were when it began. It is not to be 
endured! I don’t blame the newspa- 
pers and the taxpayers for howling, 
We've got to have an end of it!” 

‘My men have done everything pos- 
sible,” the chief said. ‘We have been 
unable to find the slightest clew. I 
have taken detectives and patrolmen 
from other work, given them every 
chance, and they have all failed. It is 
not a question of catching a certain man 
—we do not even know the identity of 
the man we are after.” 

“Well, he’s a crook, isn’t he?” the 
commissioner replied. “And you and 
your men are supposed to know crooks 
and their methods of work and all 
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about them. Good Lord! You've got 
a rogues’ gallery and photos and fin- 
ger prints. You’ve got one detective 
with a so-called ‘camera eye,’ and he 


’ 


hasn’t done anything.” 





“You must understand,” said the . 


chief, holding in his temper, “that now 
and then a new crook puts in an ap- 
pearance. If we did not have new ones 
to contend with all the time, the breed 
soon would die out. Then there’d be 
no need for policemen—and you and | 
would be out of. a job.” 

“Never mind about the comedy at 
this juncture,” the commissioner said. 
“T want this man caught—undersand? 
The mayor has been walking around my 
collar about it. It is utterly prepos- 
terous that none of your men can get 


a line on the fellow. Are we going to” 
sleep until he cleans the city of all its © 


movable valuables? You don’t think he 
is some sort of superman, do you? He 
is only one person against a whole 
bunch of you. Get him!” 

“We'll do our best, commissioner,” 
the chief said. 

“Better do a little better than your 
best. How about a handwriting ex- 
pert?” 

“We put one of the best in the coun- 
try on the case. Every letter that fiend 
has written to us and to the newspaper 
editors has been investigated carefully.” 

“Well?” 

“And the sum total of the report is 
that they were all written by the same 
man. We knew as much as that before 
we called in the expert.” 

“T was under the impression that 
these experts could look at a person’s 
handwriting and tell all about ’em.” 

“Certainly,” said the chief. ‘The ex- 
pert reports that the person who wrote 
the letters is well educated—which we 
knew from reading the letters. Re- 
garding character, the expert says the 
letters indicate that the writer is cun- 
ning, unscrupulous, deceitful. Good 
Lord! Do you suppose we didn’t know 
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that? And so where did the expert get 
us?” 

The commissioner stopped before his 
desk and picked up an opened letter. 
He had read it a score of times, but 
now he read it again aloud, while the 
chief and the other officers listened 
carefully. 

“My Dear ComMMISSIONER: It grieves me 
that you and your men are not foes worthy 
of my steel. I have been working in your 
fair city for almost three months, and at no 
time have you come close enough to me to 
make me feel uncomfortable. Your efforts 
to catch me are amusing. 

“*To-night, exactly at midnight, I shall be at 
work again. Undoubtedly you will hear of it 
before daylight, for I intend making quite a 
haul. [I had thought the American police 
clever, but I find I was mistaken. 

“THe Fox.” 

“I'd like to get my hands on the 
man!” the commissioner stormed. “He 
sends us letters like this, and sends du- 
plicates to the newspapers, and then 
doés what he says he will do, and makes 
fools of us.” 

“Speaks of the American police, so 
he’s a foreigner,” the chief declared. 
“A new one to us; that’s why we can’t 
nab him easily.” 

“He may have written that for a 
blind,” the lieutenant of detectives de- 
clared. “I have an idea he is a local 
man.” 

“We know every local crook skillful 
enough to have pulled off the stunts 
he has pulled off, and we have ac- 
counted for every one of them,” the 
chief reminded him. ‘Some are in 
jail and some are being watched. He’s 
no local crook!” 

“He’s shown at various times that 
he knows local conditions.” 

“Made it his business to find ’em 
out!’ retorted the commissioner. 
“And I might remark that this conver- 
sation captures no criminals. I sup- 
pose we have to wait here until this 
fiend who calls himself The Fox turns 
another trick, and then go after him. 

















If it’s going to be a fox hunt, chief, 
let’s make it a good one. Turn all 
the hounds loose. Kindly let me be in 
at the kill!” 

“You're not ready to call in Terry 
Trimble yet?” 

“IT am not!” the commissioner de- 
clared. “I spoke to Trimble about it 
some time ago, and he said he had no 
time to waste running down an ordi- 
nary crook, who left a trail ten feet 
wide.” 

“He said that, did he?’ the chief 


cried. “He doesn’t want to mix in it 
because he’s afraid he’ll fail—that’s 
what! Trimble is a good man, but not 


a bit better than some on my staff!” 

“Well, if we don’t get The Fox to- 
night, I’ll call Trimble’s bluff,” the com- 
missioner said. “TI’ll catch him at the 
club and dare him to get into the case. 
Maybe that'll wake him up. Trail ten 
feet wide, eh? I can’t see it.” 

“There isn’t any trail at all; that’s the 
trouble,” said the leutenant of detec- 
tives. “He pulls off a stunt and van- 
ishes.”” 

“Why, in the name of everything, 
should all ordinary methods fail?” the 
commissioner asked. 

“That’s another question!” said the 
chief. “It is well known that when a 
crime is committed ten persons will 
give at least six different descriptuu.. 
of some person they think did it. Oh, 
we've had descriptions by the hundred in 
these cases. And no two of them are 
alike—no two of them’ That is pecul- 
iar in itself. The fellow has been seen 
three times—at least we were led to 
believe so. One man says he is fat, and 
another slim; one that he has black 
hair, and another that his hair is red.” 

“Disguise ” the commissioner be- 
gan. 

“Rot!” said the detective lieutenant. 
“There is not to-day a possible disguise 
that a clever police officer could not 
penetrate.” 
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“Speaking of yourself?’ The com- 
missioner was angry. 

The detective lieutenant flushed, and 
the chief rushed to the rescue. 

“We're getting nervous,” he said. 
“We'll be at one another’s throats in 
a few minutes! We’re letting this fox 
get our goats, so to speak. Suppose we 
calm down a bit.” 

The commissioner glanced at the 
clock. 

“Ten minutes after twelve,” he said. 
“T suppose the fiend is at work some 
place in the city at this moment; he al- 
ways does as he says he will do. We 
should get an alarm before long. Then 
I want every man to get to work. I 
want this fox run to earth. We’ve got 
to nab him.” 

There was silence in the private office 
for a time. The commissioner lighted 
his cigar, and the lieutenant of de- 
tectives followed his example. The 
chief made a pretense of reading some 
reports. They were waiting for the 
alarm they knew might come at any 
moment. 

In the outer office the detectives on 
duty and the men held in reserve had 
been watching the clock. The fox was 
getting on their nerves, too, since their 
superior officers had sarcastic things to 
say about their failure to get a clew to 
follow. 

At half past twelve the commissioner 
threw away the stub of his cigar and 
sank into a chair before his desk. The 
chief, just to be contrary, lighted a 
fresh smoke. The lieutenant of detec- 
tives was looking at some new photo- 
graphs just received for the rogues’ 
gallery, and trying to give the impres- 
sion that he was not nervous. The 
other officers simply waited. 

“Maybe the fiend changed his 
plans,” said the chief. 

“Tt’ll be the first time, if he has,” 
the commissioner replied. ‘You have 
everything in readiness, I suppose?” 

“T have. Men are ready and auto- 
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mobiles are waiting, their engines run- 
ning and the chauffeurs behind the 
wheels. In less than two minutes we 
can i 

The door opened and a sergeant 
came in. They sprang to their feet, 
reaching for their hats. But it was no 
alarm. The sergeant merely extended a 
card toward the commissioner, 

“He is waiting, sir,” the sergeant 
said. 

“Well, show him in here.” 

The sergeant went out. There was 
a whimsical smile on the commission- 
er’s face as he looked at the others. 

“Mr. Terry Trimble honors us with a 
visit,” he said. 





CHAPTER II. 
THB FOX STRIKES. 


ERRY TRIMBLE, who called him- 
self a trouble-maker instead of a 
detective, was an original individual. 
He also had original methods. He 
dressed in the latest fashion and wore 
a monocle, and yawned considerably, as 
if life bored him and there was nothing 
of interest in earthly existence. But, 
for all that, he was alert continually, 
and certain gentlemen who had pre- 
sumed upon the foppish clothing and 
the monocle had learned, to their great 
surprise, that Terry Trimble had mus- 
cles and knew how to handle them. 

The sergeant opened the door again, 
and Terry Trimble stepped into the 
commissioner’s private office, hat and 
stick held in one hand, his monocle in 
his eye, a smile upon his lips. 

“Quite a gathering of the city’s best 
peace officers,’ he said as he shook 
hands with the commissioner and 
nodded to the others. “Am I right in 
supposing that the meeting has some- 
thing to do with a certain individual 
who calls himself The Fox?” 

“You are,” the commissioner said. 
“And we hope to have a great deal to 
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do with that certain individual before 
long.” ' 

“Yes; I understand that he intends to 
break a few laws this night,” Terry 
Trimble said. 

“tow do you happen to know that?” 

“I have been honored,” said Trimble, 
“with a communication from the gen- 
tleman—or lady, as the case may be.” 

“T guess it’s a man, all right. He’s 
been seen half a dozen times, you 
know.” 

“So certain persons have declared, 
but it may not be the truth,” Trimble 
said. “Human nature is a frail thing. 
Lots of people think they see things 
when they do not.” 

“So you got a letter from him?” the 
commissioner asked. 

“Here it is, read it to the as- 
sembly.” 

The commissioner: read it: 

“Mr. Terry Trimsire: I understand that 
you are supposed to be some great little blood- 
hound. Here is one criminal who does not 
quail at the mere mention of your name. 
Why don’t you aid the silly police in their 
futile efforts to apprehend me? I intend 
committing a crime at midnight to-night, or a 
little later. Why not get into the game and 
let me show that you are not quite as bril- 
liant as you are painted? Tue Fox.” 

“Nasty missive!” Trimble com- 
mented. “Rather puts it up to me, 
doesn’t he? With your kind permission 
I’ll have a go at this fellow.” 

The commissioner beamed. 

“You most certainly have my per- 
mission, Trimble,” he said. “I hope 
you can get him, but I have grave 
doubts.” 

“T don’t fancy there'll be any trouble 
about it,” declared the trouble maker, 
with supreme confidence. “While we 
are waiting for news as to his latest 
atrocity, suppose you give me what de- 
tails you have.” 

“That’s the trouble—we 
any,” said the chief. 

“T know the crimes credited to him, 
of course, since the newspapers have 


haven’t 

















been full of them,” Trimble said. “And 
I know that you have been given about 
a hundred different descriptions of the 
man.” 

“Well, what do you think about it?’ 
the commissioner asked. 

“Mr. Fox has a new game,” Trimble 
declared. “All new games are merely 
combinations or variations of old ones. 
There is a key to every puzzle. It is 
our job to find the key.” 

“Some job!” the lieutenant of detec- 
tives commented. 

“That letter was delivered to me by 
a messenger about an hour ago,” Terry 
Trimble went on. ‘The messenger told 
Billings, my secretary and assistant, 
that it was handed him by an old man 
who was poorly dressed, but who gave 
him a dollar for delivering it, in addi- 
tion to the regular fee. I decided that 
I’d come down here and join the police 
force for a time.” 

“Just how are you going to begin?” 
the chief wanted to know. 

“How can I tell?’ Terry Trimble 
asked, smiling and allowing his monocle 
to drop. “We'd better wait until we 
hear what the fellow has done to- 
night.” 

Once more the door of the private of- 
fice was thrown open, and the sergeant 
entered. 

“Burglar at Doctor Richard Rhone’s 


residence!” he announced. “It was 
The Fox. He told the doctor so!” 
There was an immediate’ rush 


through the office and to the street. 
Terry Trimble sprang into his big lim- 
ousine and pulled the agitated commis- 
sioner in after him. The chauffeur had 
the machine in motion even while 
Trimble was calling out the address to 
him, and the limousine whirled around 
in the wide street and started at a furi- 
ous rate of speed toward the residence 
section of the city. Behind it roared 
the police department cars carrying the 
chief and his squad of detectives. 

The residence of Doctor Richard 
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Rhone was an_ old-fashioned brick 
building in a section of the city which 
once had been a select residence dis- 
trict. There was a small yard around 
it, and stores had been constructed on 
adjoining property. Doctor Richard 
Rhone, in addition to being a famous 
surgeon, was known as an eccentric sci- 
entist. Though only fifty years of age, 
he had retired from active practice, de- 
claring that he had all the money he 
wanted and wished to spend his time in 
experiments that might benefit the hu- 
man race. 

He was a bachelor, cared nothing for 
women, and declined, when urged by 
his friends, to move further uptown 
and construct a modern residence. The 
old house and the old location were 
good enough, he declared. He had his 
laboratory arranged exactly as he 
wished it, and, if he moved it his work 
would suffer for a year or more, was 
his assertion. 

Everybody in the city knew Doctor 
Richard Rhone as a peculiar individual. 
Now and then he would indulge in 
caustic criticism of humanity in gen- 
eral, and an hour later, perhaps, would 
pick up some poor boy and endow him 
for life. One group declared him to be 
merciless in business affairs and money 
matters, and another mentioned the 
boys he had sent through college, the 
hospital beds he had endowed, and the 
large subscriptions he had made to 
charitable societies. 

Terry Trimble found himself won- 
dering, as the limousine went through 
the streets, why The Fox, as he called 
himself, had picked Doctor Richard 
Rhone for a victim. Heretofore The 
lox had indulged in crimes of magni- 
tude, not in ordinary burglaries. <A 
bachelor establishment where there was 
no strong box filled with women’s jew- 
els, where there lived only a preoccu- 
pied scientist and his few servants, did 
not seem to promise much for such a 
criminal as The Fox. 
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The limousine dashed to the curb 
and stopped, and Trimble opened the 
door and got out, turning to give a 
hand to the commissioner. The police 
cars pulled in behind, and officers scat- 
tered to surround the place. The com- 
missioner led the way up the steps to 
the front entrance, the chief at his 
heels, Terry Trimble loitering behind 
as if bored by it all. 

Doctor Richard Rhone himself an- 
swered their ring and” ushered them 
into the house, taking them to an old- 
fashioned front parlor. His mass of 
gray hair was rumpled, his big eyes 
were blazing, his manner was that of 
an excited man, a man jarred out of the 
ordinary rut of his self-centered exist- 
ence. He had on dressing gown and 
slippers, and evidently had been in bed 
when The Fox elected to pay his visit 
to the house. Trimble, his monocle ad- 
justed to suit him, leaned against a wall 
and listened to the story. 

“T was in bed and asleep,” Doctor 
Rhone said. “I worked all last night 
in the laboratory, and all day, and re- 
tired about ten o’clock. I was sleeping 
soundly, but something awakened me. 
My bedchamber is on the second floor, 
and I heard some sort of noise below.” 

“What kind of a noise?” the chief 
asked. 

“Just the ordinary sounds a man 
would make moving around. I thought 
it was my old butler, and called to him, 
but there was no answer. I realized 
that that was peculiar, so got out of bed. 
Just as I was putting on my dressing 
gown, the door opened and a masked 
man stepped in. I had already turned 
on the lights.” 

“What did he say and do?” the chief 
asked. 

“He was chuckling. He covered me 
with an automatic and ordered me to 
sit down on the bed. He told me that 





he was the man known as The Fox, and 
that he had just robbed my safe.” 
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“What did he look like?’ the com- 
missioner asked. 

“Tall, thin; had black eyes that glit- 
tered through the mask he wore. He 
had on a shabby black suit and a soft 
black hat pulled down so far that I 
could not see any of his hair.” 

“How about his voice?” 

“He lisped a bit, and his voice was 
harsh. I'd be pretty sure to know his 
voice if I heard it again.” 

The commissioner turned to Terry 
Trimble, 

“Want to take the case?” he asked. 
“You may have full charge.” 

“T’ll investigate if you don’t mind.” 

“You know Doctor Rhone?” 

“By reputation only,” Trimble said. 

The commissioner made the intro- 
duction, and Trimble screwed his mon- 
ocle into his eye again, yawned, then 
addressed himself to the scientist. 

“A few questions,” he said. “You 
were asleep, and a noise awakened 
you de 

“Yes.” 

“How about your servants?” 

“T have but two, Mr. Trimble—an 
old butler, and an elderly woman who is 
both housekeeper and cook. Both have 
been with me for years. Now and then 
another woman is called in to do clean- 
ing, of course.” 

“They didn’t hear the 
Where are they now ?” 

“The old butler was bound and 
gagged and left on his bed, and the cook 
was rendered unconscious with chloro- 
form,” said Doctor Rhone. “As I said, 
the burglar entered my bedroom and in- 
formed me that he had robbed my safe. 
He threatened to shoot me if I resisted 
him or made an outcry. He forced me 
to stretch myself on the bed, lashed me 
there with cords from the portiéres, 
chloroformed me, and left.” 

“And how did you get free?” 

“That is peculiar,” said Doctor 
Rhone. “After rendering me uncon- 
scious he must have removed the cords. 


burglar? 

















When I came to, I was not bound. I 
called to the servants, and they did not 
answer. I ran to the butler’s room and 
released him and heard his story. We 
found the cook on her bed, moaning 
and just returning to consciousness— 
but she could tell nothing. I presume 
that she had been chloroformed as she 
slept.” 

“Looks as if your burglar knew all 
about your household, since he went 
straight to the servants’ rooms and took 
care of them,” Trimble declared. 

“T thought of that, too.” 

“And that’s all you can tell us?” 

“sen.” 

“Um! How do you account for the 
fact that such a criminal as The Fox 
picked out your house? It is not a 
pretentious dwelling, if you will par- 
don me. Was there anything to lead 
him to believe you had something in 
this place worth his stealing? What 
did he get, by the way?” 

“Jewels,” said Doctor Rhone. 

“Of great value?” 

“Valued at about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars,’ the scientist replied. 
“They were handsome stones, but in 
old-fashioned They have 
been in my family for several gener- 
ations; they belonged to my mother, 
who gave them to me. I care nothing 
for jewelry, and so I have kept them 
as they were, not caring to have them 
reset. They were in a small compart- 
ment at the back of my safe. I didn't 
look at them twice a year. I just kept 
them, thinking that, if ill fortune ever 
came, I could sell them.” 

“Who knew you had these jewels?” 
Trimble asked. 

“I do not know. I never spoke of 
them that I remember. Perhaps I 
have mentioned them at some time or 
other.” 

“Your servants 

“Are above reproach, sir,’ declared 
Doctor Rhone. “My old butler knew 
of the jewels, but he has not seen them 


settings. 
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in years, and I suppose has forgotten 
all about them. Of course he may have 
mentioned them in an unguarded mo- 
ment, and the knowledge have come to 
this criminal.” 

“Anything 
asked. 

“A small amount in currency—less 
than a hundred dollars.” 

“Phat is alle” 

ae 

“Are you sure?” Trimble demanded. 
“Have you made a complete investi- 
gation since the robbery? How about 
your laboratory? Did you not, per- 
haps, have a valuable formula or two 
there ?” 

A look of alarm came into the face 
of the scientist. 

“T never thought of that'!” he gasped. 

He led the way to the second floor, 
where the laboratory was situated. The 
door was locked, but Doctor Rhone un- 


else taken?” Trimble 


locked it and hurried inside. One 
glance seemed to suffice him. 
“Nothing has been touched. The 


man never entered here,” he declared. 

“Well, that is fortunate,” said Terry 
Trimble. 

They went back down the stairs and 
looked at the safe. It stood open, and 
some papers were scattered on the floor 
before it. Trimble gave it scarcely a 
glance. 

“How about finger prints?” he asked 
the chief. 

“The Fox must use gloves. We've 

never been able to get any ‘strange fin- 
‘r prints.” 
“He must be a good cracksman,” 
added Trimble. “He simply worked 
the combination and opened the box— 
didn’t have to use force.” 

“It is an old safe,” the scientist apolo- 
gized. “I never anticipated a burglar.” 

“And yet you kept a fortune in jew- 
els there,’ Trimble said. “That was 
careless. Jewels insured?” 

“No.” 

“Let’s go to your bedroom.” 
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Again Doctor Rhone led the way to 
the second floor. Trimble went into the 
bedroom and looked around carefully. 
The bed gave the appearance of having 
been occupied recently, On the floor 
was a small bottle that reeked of chlo- 
roform; a towel was beside it; and the 
portiére cords were beside the bed. 

“Where did that towel come from?” 
Trimble asked. 

“My own bathroom. He stepped in 
and got it, forced me to lie down, 
drenched the towel with chloroform 
after I was bound, and put it over my 
mouth and nostrils.” 

“Were you ill when you recovered 
consciousness ?” 

“A slight nausea from the chloro- 
form,” replied Doctor Rhone. “The 
whole thing is rather humiliating. I 
am a strong, vigorous man for my age, 
and perhaps should have raised an out- 
cry or attempted a capture, but he held 
a gun on me all the time.” 

“No use in a man throwing his life 
away,” Trimble said. ‘Wonder why he 
took the trouble to come upstairs and 
see you.” 

“He was boasting; said he always 
wanted to make the acquaintance of a 
person he robbed. I suppose he wanted 
to show that he was a daring criminal, 
not like the usual run of them.” 

Trimble stepped into the bathroom, 
but came out almost immediately. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked the scien- 
tist. 

“A pipe.” 

“Cigarettes ?” 

“Never. I dislike them. Neither do 
I smoke cigars.” 

“Butler smoke?” 

“Just a pipe, in his own room in the 
evening.” 

“I found this cigarette stub on the 
floor of the bathroom,” Trimble said, 
exhibiting it. “It is an ordinary brand, 
of which hundreds of thousands of 
packages are sold annually. So that’ll 
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not help us much, even if The Fox did 
drop it.” 

“He must have dropped it, or it 
wouldn’t be there,” declared the scien- 
tist. “I remember now that he was 
smoking a cigarette. I was rather be- 
wildered—didn’t think to mention it be- 
fore.” 

“I thought you said that he was 
masked.” 

“A black mask that fitted his face 





closely,” said Doctor Rhone. “It 
seemed to be attached to his hat in 
front.” 


“Did he have the nerve to raise his 
mask and smoke?” 

“No, sir. As I remember now, there 
was a tiny slit over the mouth.” 

“Oh! <A regular, serviceable mask, 
then, instead of a makeshift, like a 
handkerchief ?” 

“It appeared so, sir.” 

“A dangerous thing—hard for him 
to explain if found in his possession,” 
Terry Trimble declared, 

He wrapped the cigarette stub in a 
bit of paper and put it carefully into 
his pocket. Then he asked to see the 
butler. 

The aged servitor said merely that he 
had been awakened by a man who held 
a gun at his head. He was bound and 
gagged and stretched on his bed and 
lashed there. The binding was done 
with rope which the burglar took from 
beneath his coat, the gagging with a 
towel. Trimble inspected the rope; it 
was an ordinary clothesline. 

“Did he say anything to you?” 

“Just growled that he’d shoot if I 
so much as whimpered, sir,” the butler 
replied. 

The agitated cook was questioned, 
too, but she knew nothing except that 
she returned to conscicusness and was 
ill. Doctor Rhone and the butler had 
told her what had happened, and she 
heard the doctor telephoning for the 
police. 

Trimble led the way to the first floor 
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again and stopped in the hallway before 
the front door. 

“Might as well let your men go back 
to headquarters, chief,” he said. “I'll 
handle this alone, and in my own way.” 

“Pardon me, but I—I’d prefer that 
more men worked on the case,”’ Doctor 
Rhone said. “Those jewels id 

“I dont need any help except Dill- 
ings, my regular assistant,” Trimble de- 
clared. 

“It looks like a difficult affair, Trim- 
ble,” the commissioner said. ‘What do 
you think about it?” 

“There are some rather unusual fea- 
tures,’ Trimble replied, “but I see noth- 
ing difficult about it.” 

“You mean you think that you can 
catch The Fox ?” 

“Why, certainly!” 
screwing his monocle into his eye. “Of 
all the animals known to man, the fox 
leaves one of the best trails. There is 
just a chance that this particular fox 
overrates his own cunning and sagac- 
ity.” 

“Do you mean to sai 
chief, “that, since we have been in this 
house, you have found a clew ?” 

“Why, yes—several of them! 
Haven't you?” Terry Trimble wanted 
to know. 

The chief of police grew red in the 
face and led the way toward the front 
door. 





Trimble — said, 


say,” asked the 


CHAPTER III. 
AN ESCAPE. 

URING the journey back to police 
headquarters Terry Trimble sat 
in one corner of the limousine among 
the cushions, puffed furiously at a ciga- 
rette, and seemed disinclined to conver- 
sation, though the commissioner asked 
a multitude of questions and continued 
to ask them though the trouble maker 

replied in monosyllables only. 
Headquarters reached, they got out 
and went into the commissioner’s pri- 
vate office, the chief accompanying 
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them. Trimble tossed his hat and stick 
on a table and sat down before the 
desk. 

“Let me see some of those letters.you 
received from The Fox,” he requested. 

The chief placed them before him, 
and the trouble maker inspected them 
carefully and compared them with the 
one he had received by messenger. 

“Same person wrote them all,” he 
stated. 

From one of his coat pockets he took 
a crumpled sheet of paper upon which 
there was writing. He compared this 
with the letters, shook his head, bent 
over the desk and compared them 
again. The commissioner and the chief 
watched him closely. 

“Wrong guess to start with,’ Trim- 
ble complained, and put the piece of 
paper back in his pocket, together with 
the letter he had received. 


“e ” 


Can you give us an idea what—— 
the chief began. 

“T don’t like to talk until I know what 
I am talking about,” replied Trimble. 
“Seems to me there is something pecul- 
iar about this case. But I think The 
Fox can be landed soon. I have a 
little theory; that is all. There are 
many things I shall have to discover be- 
fore this theory will work out properly. 
I’m in charge, am [?” 

“You are,” said the commissioner. 
“Want any help?” 

“Not at present. If I do later, Pll 
call upon you. Trouble is, I fancy, 
your police have the idea that this Mr. 
Fox is more cunning than he really is. 
I’m_ afraid been overlooking 
things. Up at the residence of Doctor 
Richard Rhone, now, you overlooked 


you've 


several things. 

“What, for instance?” the chief 
asked. 

“You were all excited about the rob- 
bery and the fact that The Fox had 
done it. You hung upon the words of 
Richard Rhone and gulped when he 
told what had been stolen. You failed 
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to ascertain the thing that, in an ordi- 
nary case, you would have ascertained 
first.” 

“What’s that?” 

“How the burglar got into the 
house,” said Terry Trimble. 

The commissioner and the chief 
looked at each other and gasped, while 
Terry Trimble adjusted his monocle 
and grinned at them. 

“It won’t take us long to find out 
that,” said the chief, reaching one hand 
toward a row of butions. 

“Don’t trouble,” Trimble interrupted. 
“It makes no difference, really. We 
know he did get in, and later escaped, 
according to Doctor Rhone.  Find- 
ing what particular window he jimmied 
won't help us locate The Fox. You 
may be sure he didn’t leave finger 
prints or footprints, or anything like 
that. Well, it’s a little past two o'clock 
in the morning, and I think I’ll leave 
you. Confounded nuisance, this case! 
I was reading some excellent poetry 
when I received that note from The 
Fox. .Serve him right if I run him to 
earth and he gets twenty years!” 

“What do you—er—intend to do?” 
the chief asked. 

“Catch Mr. Fox,” Trimble replied. 
“Good night !” 

He left the office and hurried to his 
limousine, giving his orders to the 
chauffeur in low tones. Then he 
sprang in, and the big car turned around 
and started up the avenue at an ordi- 
nary rate of speed. Behind the limou- 
sine trailed a dilapidated taxicab that 
had been standing at the corner. 

Terry Trimble pulled down the 
shades at the windows, made sure that 
they were tightly drawn, and then bent 
forward and pressed against the panel 
before him. An aperture yawned be- 
neath the driver’s seat. 

Then Trimble quickly completed the 
transformation that he had engineered 
so many times. His suit, shoes, hat, 
gloves, stick, and monocle disappeared 
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in the opening. He took therefrom an 
old black suit, soft-soled shoes, and a 
cap, and donned them quickly. He was 
no longer the dudelike Trimble, but an 
inconspicuous man who would attract 
no attention on the street. 

Iully dressed and the aperture 
closed, he raised the tiny curtain at the 
back and glanced down the street. Then 
he bent forward and tapped a signal 
on the glass in front. 

The chauffeur knew that signal. It 
meant that, at the next corner, he was 
to turn to the right, slow down for an 
instant, and then proceed at the regu- 
lar speed. He obeyed implicitly. Terry 
Trimble opened the door of the limou- 
sine, jumped out, slammed the door be- 
hind him, dashed across the sidewalk 
and stepped into a dark doorway while 
the big car went on down the street as 
if Terry Trimble still was a passenger. 

Crouching in the dark vestibule, 
Trimble watched the dilapidated taxi- 
cab lurch around the corner and follow 
the limousine. He iocked quickly up 
and down the street and saw nobody. 
As the taxicab passed he darted silently 
from the doorway, sprang up behind, 
clutched at the extra tire carried there, 
and made himself secure. 

His own chauffeur, he knew, would 
return to the garage in the rear of the 
big bachelor apartment house where 
Trimble had his rooms. The taxicab 
seemed determined to follow. The lim- 
ousine turned into the end of the alley, 
and the taxi ran up to the curb and 
stopped. Terry Trimble left it, darted 
across the sidewalk, and took up a posi- 
tion a few feet away in the dark trades- 
men’s entrance to the building. 

A figure crept from the taxicab and 
ran to the mouth of the alley. ‘Trimble 
got but a glance as this person passed 
him. He looked at the taxicab and saw 
that the chauffeur was down from his 
seat, and lifted the hood, and was in- 
specting his engine. 

Terry Trimble left the seclusion of 




















the dark doorway and followed the 
other. Into the alley they went, Trim- 
ble secking the shadows. The one 
ahead was bent upon keeping out of 
sight, too. The garage seemed to call 
for all his attention. 

“Waiting to see me come out,” Trim- 
ble mused. ‘Wants to know whether | 
go inside and to bed, or remain out and 
work. Asa trailer, this hireling of The 
Fox is a rank failure.” 

He saw that the one ahead had 
reached a position where the interior of 
the garage could be seen plainly. Trim- 
ble’s chauffeur turned the limousine 
over to the night attendant, removed 
his gauntlets, and crossed the alley to 
enter the apartment house and go to 
his own room in the servants’ quarters. 
The watcher evidently was surprised 
not to see the detective leave the limou- 
sine. 

As Trimble watched, the other 
turned around and started toward him 
and the end of the alley, keeping in 
the darkness as much as possible. As 
he passed, Trimble sprang out, grasped 
his shoulders with both hands, and 
hurled him back against a wall. 

“Just a moment!” the trouble-maker 
said. “Allow me to ask you why you 
give my limousine so much attention. 
It is rather a peculiar hour to be ad- 
miring a motor car.” 

The other was short and slight and 
had the face of a boy of tender years. 
Trimble inspected that face carefully 
and then demanded an answer. But 
none was forthcoming. 

“I suppose I shall have to hand you 
over to the police,” Trimble said. 

His prisoner began to struggle then, 
kicking, trying to bite, attempting to 
jerk away and get free. Terry Trimble 
forced the youth back against the wall 
again, 

But the struggle was not over. Men- 
tion of the police seemed to have filled 
the prisoner with great fear. He 
fought like a man of strength, and 
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Trimble was forced to make an attempt 
to pinion his prisoner’s arms. He 
dodged a_ kick, reached forward, 
grasped a shoulder, and his prisoner’s 
cap came off Long wavy hair fell 
down. The prisoner was not a boy, 
but a woman! 

Aghast, Trimble stepped back. 
prisoner crouched against the 
starting to sob. 

“T beg your pardon. I did not know 
that I was battling with one of the fair 
sex,” Trimble said. “This is rather 
peculiar, you know. Why are you mas- 
querading in men’s clothes, and why 
were you following my limousine? 
Why do my movements prove of in- 
terest to you?” 

“Did I say that I was interested ?” 

Her voice was rich, deep, a charming 
voice, Terry Trimble thought. And her 
face, now that he saw it in the light 
from the garage, was certainly not a 
vicious one. She looked to be a girl of 
about twenty. Trimble judged that she 
was a young woman of education and 
refinement. 

“Your actions 
said. 

Suddenly she darted away from him. 
He sprang after her and caught her, 
but this time she fought like a maniac, 
and the trouble-maker, remembering 
that she was a woman, could not use 
methods he would have employed had 
his opponent been a man. She screamed 
once and continued to fight. 

Suddenly the chauffeur ran in from 
the mouth of the alley and joined the 
fray. Trimble found that he was no 
mean antagonist. He saw the girl pick 
up her cap and rush out of the alley to- 
ward the taxicab, The chauffeur 
hurled him backward in that first wild 
rush, then turned to flee. Trimble was 
after him in an instant. 

When he reached the mouth of the 
alley he knew that he would not make a 
capture. The girl had sprung behind 
the wheel, the engine was going, and 
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the taxicab was in motion. The man 
Trimble was pursuing sprang up beside 
her, and the machine dashed way. 
Terry Trimble knew well that he 
could not get a car out of the garage 
in time to catch them before they were 
lost in the maze of streets. He did not 
empty his automatic pistol after the dis- 
appearing taxicab. it would avail him 
nothing to wound one of them; he 
would only arouse the neighborhood. 


CHAPTER IV. 

JENNIE CROFT. 
ERRY TRIMBLE watched the 
lurching taxicab out of sight, and 
then walked rapidly down the street 
away from the apartment house that he 
called home. The knowledge that he 
was being followed, and the desire to 
learn who was following him, had 
thrown him off the trail for a time, but 

now he was back again. 

He hurried along the street for sev- 
eral blocks and came to an all-night 
taxicab stand. Engaging a chauffeur 
he directed him to drive to a certain 
corner some distance away. There 
Terry Trimble paid the chauffeur and 
went on up the street. He had left the 
taxicab within two blocks of the resi- 
dence of Doctor Richard Rhone. 

It was within an hour of dawn now, 
and Trimble was eager to be at work. 
He turned into an alley, and so reached 
the rear of the old-fashioned house. 
There was a wall along the alley, and 
Terry Trimble scaled it. He found 
himself in an old-time garden that had 
been constructed between the rear of 
the house and the alley wall. 

Keeping in the shadows Trimble 
darted from bush to bush, and came to 
the rear of the building. He inspected 


the windows and doors, looked at the 
water pipes—concerned himself with 
the various ways in which a burglar or 
second-story man could make entrance. 

No light gleamed from any of the 


windows when Trimble started his in- 
vestigation, but half an hour before 
dawn one showed suddenly in the room 
that Trimble knew was the laboratory 
of the scientist. 

Then the shade of the window was 
pulled down, but only to within four or 
five inches of the bottom. Terry Trim- 
ble glanced up quickly, and then 
crouched beside the wall of the house in 
the darkness and removed his shoes. 
An instant later he was going up a 
water pipe that had been constructed 
to carry rainwater from the roof to the 
sewer, and which ran within three feet 
of the laboratory window. 

Trimble’s athletic training and good 
physical condition helped him now. 
Foot by foot he made his way upward, 
glad that the store building on the lot 
adjoining cast a friendly shadow that 
effectually shielded him from the gaze 
of anybody who might pass in the 
street. He reached a level with the 
window finally, bent out as far as pos- 
sible, and looked beneath the bottom 
of the shade. 

Doctor Richard Rhone was in his 
laboratory, in his usual working cos- 
tume, bending over a maze of test tubes 
and putting notes into a little book. 
Trimble watched him for some time 
and then started back down the pipe. 
Hie had decided that the scientist, un- 
able to sleep after the excitement of the 
night, had gone to his laboratory to 
spend the hours in work, instead of 
tossing about on his bed. 

At the foot of the pipe again Trim- 
ble put on his shoes, and then started 
around to the front of the house. He 
reached the street, looked carefully at 
the front of the building, and then 
walked briskly toward the nearest car 
line. 

Half an hour later, just as day was 
breaking, he let himself into his own 
suite, and Billings, his secretary and 
assistant, appeared before him, trying 
to stifle a yawn. 
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“Shall you retire now, sir?” Billings 
asked. 

“No, Billings. Order a pot of strong 
coffee from the restaurant below. We 
have an interesting case, Billings, and I 
may have need of you before it is ended. 
A very interesting case, Billings, or I 
miss my guess. The police, as usual, 
are shooting wide of the mark. Of 
course, I may be wrong, but ws 

“That would be highly unusual, sir,” 
3illings offered; and went to the tele- 
phone to order the coffee. 

Terry Trimble took a cold shower, 
drank the coffee and ate some dry toast, 
exercised for ten minutes, and then 
dressed, 

“Billings, I am after The Fox,” he 
said. “He is a very clever animal, but 
even a fox may make mistakes.’ 

“Ves.. S17: 

“And it is to my interest to take ad- 
vantage of any mistakes he may make. 
The Fox entered the residence of Doc- 
tor Richard Rhone last night, and, so 
the scientist tells us, took some jewels 
from the safe. They were heirlooms in 
old-fashioned settings, valued at about 
wenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“Isn’t it rather a small affair to in- 
terest you, sir?” Billings asked. 

“It is not the theft that interests me; 
it is The Fox,” Trimble declared. “‘He 
has as good as issued a challenge for 
me to nab him. Can’t refuse a chal- 
lenge of that sort, can we, Billings? 
Certainly not!” 

“Is there anything that you wish me 
to do, sir?” 

“lam going out, and I want you to 
come along. [Everything is to be in 
plain sight for the time being, Billings. 
We are after The Fox, and we do not 
care what man knows it. You may in- 
form the newspapers that I have said 
I would run The Fox to earth. I want 
that wily animal to know that I am on 
his trail. I want him to feel that it is a 
battle of wits. Billings, I have an idea 
that he is the sort of man who will prove 
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daring. He will try to show the public 
that I am unable to pit my wits against 
his, and he may make some mistake 
that will be of great help to us.” 

“Yes, sir. I'll telephone to the eve- 
ning newspapers as soon as the editors 
are on duty, sir.” 

“Ready? Trimble asked. “Then 
touch the button for the limousine, and 
we'll go. Put those clothes of mine 
back into the car, of course; I never 
know when I may need them. There 
is absolutely no secrecy about this trip, 
Billings. Mr. Terry Trimble and his 
able assistant are going fox hunting.” 

Billings touched the button that 
warned the chauffeur that he was 
needed immediately ; and then he went 
down to the street with Terry Trimble, 
who gave instructions for the limousine 
to be driven to the residence of Doctor 
Richard Rhone. 

When the address was reached, how- 
ever, Terry Trimble made no attempt 
to seek an interview with the scientist. 
He paraded around the neighborhood, 
acting very much like a silly ass. He 
twirled his stick, screwed his monocle 
into his eye, and allowed his lower jaw 
to sag as he contemplated the doctor's 
old-fashioned residence. Meanwhile, 
his gorgeous car, with his monogram 
on the door, stood at the curb for all 
the neighborhood to see. 

Billings was mystified, but he had 
been with Terry Trimble long enough 
to have learned never to be surprised 
at anything the trouble-maker did. Bill- 
ings simply decided thai his employer 
was playing some deep game, and let it 
go at that. 

Trimble was noticed. The later edi- 
tions of the morning papers had carried 
news of the robbery at Doctor Rhone’s, 
and the scientist’s neighbors soon knew 
that there was a famous detective on 
the scene. They gathered at the curb, 
surveyed the limousine, watched Trim- 
ble, and made remarks to the effect that 
he did not give the appearance of being 
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a clever and able man; all of which 
caused the chauffeur to curl his lips in 
scorn. 

The trouble-maker had been fussing 
around the place for almost half an 
hour before Doctor Rhone emerged 
from the house and approached him. 

“Ts there any help that I can give you, 
Mr. Trimble?” he asked. 

“We neglected to ask you last night 
how the burglar got into the house,” 
Trimble said. 

“By this window on the front porch. 
It is a French window, as you can see, 
and the latch is not secure. This part 
of the porch, too, is protected from the 
arc light at the corner of the street. 
Getting into my house was not a very 
difficult task, I fancy.” 

Trimble looked at the catch of the 
window and saw that it had been pried 
loose. He seemed to spend a great 
deal of time investigating it. Then he 
faced the scientist again. 

“On second thought, are you quite 
sure about your two servants?” he in- 
quired. 

“Absolutely, Mr. Trimble. You for- 
get that I saw the burglar and heard 
him speak. He certainly was a man, 
and he certainly did not resemble my 
old butler.” 

“I do not suspect your butler of be- 
ing the burglar,” Trimble said. “But is 
it not possible that he tipped the bur- 
glar off—gave him information regard- 
ing the jewels, and all that ?” 

“He’d be the last man on earth to do 
such a thing,” Doctor Rhone said. 
“This isn’t what you detectives call an 
inside job, if that is what you mean.” 

“T always consider every possibility,” 
Trimble said as if apologizing for 
suspecting the old butler. “By the way, 
did you look around the house this 
morning and find anything else miss- 
ing?” 

“Nothing else,” said Doctor Rhone. 

“Um!” Trimble grunted. “I guess 
that is all for the present, doctor. If I 
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need any further information, I’ll call 
upon you again.” 

He went back to the limousine, and a 
mystified Billings followed ai his heels, 
Billings was unable to find any sense in 
that conversation. As a usual thing, 
Trimble said but little and asked but 
few questions. 

“Do you think that I am making an 
ass of myself, Billings?” Trimble asked. 
“Don’t worry if my methods in this case 
are not usual. Fact is, I just wanted 
to see how Doctor Rhone was this 
morning after the excitement of the 
robbery. It’s a crime, Billings, to keep 
a small fortune in gems in a tin box of 
a safe in an old house where any of the 
windows may be opened easily, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, sir,” Billings said. 

“While I wait in the limousine, Bill- 
ings, you go back to the house and get 
from Doctor Rhone a descriptive list of 
the jewels he had stolen. Hurry, 
please.” 

Billings hastened to the front door of 
the house, and Terry Trimble stepped 
into the limousine, lighted a cigarette, 
pulled his hat down over his eyes, and 
seemed to be thinking deeply. 

It was some time before Billings re- 
turned, but when he did he had the list 
written by Doctor Richard Rhone. 
Trimble glanced at it, and then took 
time to read it carefully. 

“Yes, they would total about twenty- 
five thousand,” the trouble-maker said. 
“T take it for granted that the doctor’s 
memory is excellent, and that he has 
given us a correct list. Read it, Bill- 
ings, and familiarize yourself with it. 
I want you to look for those gems 
later.” 

“The usual pawnshop and ‘fence’ 
route, sir?” 

“I scarcely think you’d find them 
there, Billings. Suppose you try some 
of the legitimate merchants, especially 
those who purchase old-fashioned jew- 
elry.” 
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He gave the chauffeur directions, and 
the limousine ran slowly to the corner 
and turned into the next street. Terry 
Trimble, glancing through the window, 
inspected the other buildings in the 
block. The machine came to the second 
street, and turned toward the wide ave- 
nue that ran through the business sec- 
tion of the city. 

Suddenly Trimble rapped a signal 
to the chauffeur, and the car turned to 
the curb. 
Billings by the arm. 

“See that young woman, Billings?” 
he asked. ‘Look at her well. About 
two o'clock this morning, dressed in 
man’s clothing, she followed me in a 
taxicab from police headquarters to my 
home.” 

She was not dressed in man’s cloth- 
ing now, but as a shopgirl. Terry 
Trimble recognized her only because he 
had looked intently at her face. She 
was on the opposite side of the street, 
and there was considerable early morn- 
ing traffic. She did not seem to see the 
big limousine. 

Both Trimble and Billings watched 
her closely. She down the 
street until she was almost opposite the 
car, and then she turned and ran 
quickly up the steps to the front door 
of one of the buildings. 

“Cheap rooming house, sir,” Billings 
said. 

“Sure you’d know her if you saw her 
again?” 

“Yes, sir. There is something at- 
tractive and unusual about her face, 
sir.” 

“Quite so!’ Trimble said. “I’m go- 
ing to investigate a bit, Billings. Drive 
on around the corner, and wait for me 
there.” 


’ 


A ae" 
hurried 


Trimble sprang out of the car and 
whispered his orders to the chauffeur, 
and as the limousine went on down the 
street, he hurried to the door of the 
rooming house. 

He opened the door to find himself in 


At the same time he grasped 
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a tiny office, where a middle-aged man 
sat behind a desk. 

“Proprietor?” Trimble asked. 

“T am, sir.” 

Trimble showed a detective’s shield 
that he used on occasions such as this, 
and the man behind the desk recoiled. 

“T always obey the laws, sir,” he be- 
gan whining. “My guests are all law- 
abiding people.” 

“Have I intimated otherwise?” Trim- 
ble asked. “If you are a good citizen 
you'll not hesitate to answer questions. 
For instance, I want to know the name 
of the young woman who just entered.” 

“Surely the police can want nothing 
with her, sir,” said the man behind the 
desk. ‘‘She is a thoroughly respectable 
young lady. Her name is Jennie 
Croft.” 

“Tell me about her.’ 

“She lives in a suite on the first floor, 
sir, with her uncle. He is an elderly 
man, and his name is Peter Snard.” 

“What’s his business?” 

“He doesn’t seem to have any, sir. 
I think he has quite a bit of money. He 
is a peculiar old man, and seems to do 
a lot of good.” 

“Does.a lot of good? 
mean?” 

“He helps the poor and unfortunate, 
sir. They come to him continually. He 
is preaching at them all the time, telling 
them to better themselves. He wanted 
the suite on the ground floor so he could 
receive them with least inconvenience.” 

“Peculiar, is he?” Trimble asked. 

“Very much so, sir, but excellent pay 
and causes no trouble, and so I am glad 
to have him here. He is gone a great 
deal of the time. Now and then I’ll not 
see him for days at a stretch. I think 
he goes away to attend to his business 

He told me once that he had 
e in the world except his niece. 


, 


How do you 


interests. 
no relati 
She keeps house for him, you might 
say. Surely the police have nothing 
against her, sir? She is such a nice 
young lady,’ 
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“I saw her on the street,” Trimble 
said. “She looks a great deal like a 
woman who is under suspicion of being 
implicated in a crime. A little talk with 
her will satisfy me more than anything 
else. Tell her, please, that a gentleman 
wishes to speak to her a moment.” 

The proprietor of the rooming house 
left his desk and hurried down the hall 
to knock at a door. Trimble heard him 
speaking, and almost immediately he re- 
turned. 

“This way, sir,” he said. “I trust 
that you will not frighten her, sir.” 

The door of the suite stood open, 
and the proprietor led the way inside. 
The girl was standing before the table 
in the center of the living room of the 
suite, a puzzled expression on her face. 
She invited Trimble to be seated. Her 
manner was that of a woman receiving 
a man she never had seen before. 

“T understand that you are a detec- 
tive,” she said. “I cannot imagine what 
it is you wish with me, unless it is in- 
formation about some of the poor un- 
fortunates my uncle and I have been 
helping.” 

Terry Trimble adjusted his monocle 
and regarded her intently, and then 
cleared his throat and glanced at the 
landlord with an expression in his face 
that was full of meaning. 

“Tl speak with you alone, Miss 
Croft, if you please,” Trimble said. 

The landlord grinned, bowed, turned 
and went back into the hall, and was 
careful to close the door after him. Nor 
did he remain standing just outside it in 
an effort to overhear the conversation. 
The landlord had not relished the gleam 
that was in Terry Trimble’s eye. 





CHAPTER V. 
OUT OF THE ROOM, 
CROFT 


ENNIE looked across at 


Trimble and smiled. 
“Well, sir?” she said. 
“So we meet a second time, my dear 
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young woman,” Terry Trimble replied. 
“Tf you will allow me to say so, the cos- 
tume you now are wearing is an im- 
provement over the one you wore when 
last we met. It becomes you much bet- 
ter.” 

“You must be making a mistake, sir,” 
Jennie Croft replied, meeting his eyes 
frankly. ‘‘We never have met before, 
have we? I have no recollection of it.” 

“We met about two o’clock this morn- 
ing, or a little later, when you did me 
the honor of chasing my limousine with 
a taxicab, upon the rear of which I 
happened to be riding so as to watch 
you,” Trimble told her. “We had a lit- 
tle battle in an alley, if you'll remem- 
ber, and a chauffeur aided you to escape 
me.” 

“Why, of all 
stories !” 

“And, at that time, you were dressed 
in man’s clothing,’ Trimble added. 

“The very idea! I scarcely think 
that you would be able to convince any- 
body of that wild story,” said Jennie 
Croft. “Can you get the chauffeur to 
verify it? Was there anybody with you 
at the time?” 

Terry Trimble allowed his monocle 
to drop from his eye as he smiled at 
her. 

“So that is the way of it, eh?’ he 
said. “You're going to brazen it out? 
Very well, my dear Miss Croft—as you 
are known here. We are not asking 
anybody else to believe it, you under- 
stand. But you know—and I know! 
So we'll just drop that subject for the 
time being and take up another. Being 
an officer, I have the right to ask ques- 
tions of a sort, and if you are an honest 
and innocent young woman you'll not 
hesitate to answer them.” 

“What is it that you wish to know? 


the preposterous 





” 


she asked. “I am always ready to 
help.” 
“Who are you?” Terry Trimble 


asked, bending forward and regarding 
her with a frown. “What are you do- 
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With whom do you live? 


ing here? 
Tell me all about yourself.” 

“My name is Jennie Croft, as the 
Jandlord informed you,” she replied. “I 


4 ° ane 1 
Peter Snard. 


live here with my uncle, 
He has ample funds, though I do not 
know much about his business. I think 
that he has investments in some other 
for now and then he goes away 


to attend to 


city, 
for a few days, as though 
business and get money.” 

“Then why are you living in such a 
place as this, if he has plenty of 
money?” Trimble asked. 

“My uncle is a peculiar man,” she an- 
“He does not believe in wast- 


In his youth he 


swered, 
ing money on luxuries. 
had much misfortune. 

remaining relative. He has 
world from boyhood, and now, though 
he is not old, yet he is worn out. He is 
life in 


I am his only 


fought the 


spending the remainder of his 
doing good.” 

“In what way?” 

“He unfortunates who really 
wish to do better in life,’ said Jennie 
Croit. “I do a great deal of the work 
for him. We give them money now 
and then if they really need it and are 
unable to work for a time, and we get 
positions for those who want work and 
are not able to find it themselves, My 
uncle, to my knowledge, has helped 
several former convicts to find the right 
way of living. They come to him here 
freely and tell him their troubles and 
problems.” 

“A very pretty arrangement,” the 
“And where is 


aids 


trouble-maker said. 
your uncle now?” 

ly, sir. He said 
that he would be gone for a few days. I 
suppose that he is away on business. 
He may return at any time. Why 
should you question me, sir? We have 


done nothing that is wrong.” 


“T do not know exactly, 


“Then you have nothing to fear,” 
Terry Trimble declared, smiling at her. 
Their eyes clashed for an instant. 


ee 


“Ts there any other information that 
I can give you?” the girl asked then. 

“Not at present, I believe. But I 
may be interested in some of those un- 
fortunates you and your uncle are help- 
i them may be 
Trimble said. “I’d like 
uncle have a talk 


ing, you know. Some of 
deceiving you,” 
to meet and 
with him.” 

“Possibly you can do so later. But I 
feel quite sure that all the persons we 
are helping are worthy,” said Jennie 
“I'd dislike to have them an- 


your 
/ 


Croft. 
noyed.” 

“They can be investigated in such a 
way that they wil! not be annoyed,” 
Trimble replied. ‘‘Would you mind 
writing down for me the names and ad- 
dresses of some of them? I promise to 
be careful in my investigation. 

She was not disconcerted in the least 
by his request. There was not the 
slightest hesitancy in her manner as she 
got pencil and a sheet of paper and 
started writing. She had not been tell- 
falsehood, then. Persons really 
being helped; she was not afraid 


ing a 





were 
to give their names and addresses. 

“They’re probably doing this philan- 
thropic work as a blind,” Trimble told 
himself. 

She handed him the sheet of paper, 
and he thanked her and folded it and 
put it into his pocket. 

“That is only a partial list,” she told 
hin. “I have given you a few names 
—some of the people with whom | have 
been working myself. My uncle can 
give you more when he returns, espe- 
cially of the men. I work with the 
women and the elderly men mostly, and 
my uncle attends to the young men, and 
especially the former convicts.” 

“T’ll be glad to see your uncle when 
he returns and to taik to him,” Trimble 
said. 

“He is coming and going all the 
time,” said Jennie Croft. “He is 
peculiar, rather eccentric, because he 
had so much trouble and sorrow in his 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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youth. If you do meet him, and are 
assured that he is law-abiding, it would 
be a great kindness if you told him that 
he is doing excellent work.” 

Trimble bowed and took his depar- 
ture. 

“She is one of the finest little hypo- 
crites I ever met,” he told himself as 
he walked down the hall. “I give her 
credit for being clever, too.” 

The Jandlord was behind his desk 
again, and there was nobody else in 
the office. 

“T am going to send one of my men 
in here,” Trimble told him. “You are 
to allow him to sit behind the counter, 





eas if he were a friend of yours.” 


“T—J don’t want any trouble in my 
house, sir!” the landlord declared. 

“Have I intimated that there is go- 
ing to be trouble?” Trimble demanded. 
“T have been talking to Miss Croft, and 
she has explained about the philan- 
thropic work she and her uncle are do- 
ing. We are just making sure that they 
are not being imposed upon; under- 
stand?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“Tl send in my man immediately. 
You are not to tell anybody that he is 
an officer.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

Trimble hurried out to the street 
and looked toward the corner. Billings 
was there, waiting and watching for a 
signal, and Trimble gave him one. In 
a moment Billings stood beside him. 

“Remember that girl?’ Trimble 
asked. 

yes, Sif. 

“She lives in a first-floor suite at the 
end of the hall. Go in and sit behind 
the counter and talk to the old landlord 
—I have explained to him—and watch 
the door of her suite. If that girl 
leaves I want you to follow her. And 
watch for visitors to the suite, also. | 
want you to gather all the information 
possible concerning her; understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


” 
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Billings hurried up the steps and en- 
tered the rooming house, and Terry 
Trimble walked down the street to the 
limousine, got in, sat back in a corner, 
and took from his pocket ‘the list Jen- 
nie Croft had written for him. 

Then he chuckled and took from an 
inner pocket of his coat two of the let- 
ters that had been written by The Fox. 
He compared them with the list care- 
fully, examining them through a mag- 
nifying glass. Then he put the glass 
away again, folded the list and the iet- 
ters together and returned them to his 
pocket, looked at his reflection in one 
of the mirrors in the limousine, and 
grinned. 

“So!” he said, adjusting his monocle. 
“Miss Jennie Croft, as she calls her- 
self, wrote The Fox’s letters, eh? Pe- 
culiar, to say the least! The innocent 
and helpful young woman!” 

An®ordinary police detective might 
have confronted Jennie Croft with the 
evidence and demanded an explanation, 
taking it for granted that her uncle, 
Peter Snard, was The Fox, and that she 
aided him in his work. But Terry 
Trimble was not a police detective, and 
he had estimated Jennie Croft to be a 
clever young woman. He knew that he 
would gain nothing by confronting her 
with the evidence. He would simply 
compel her, by such an action, to with- 
hold or destroy evidence, and possibly 
put Peter Snard on his guard so that 
the case might come to nothing. Terry 
Trimble did not care to make a move 
before he had something more definite 
to go on; and, moreover, there was 
yet another angle to the case that puz- 
zled him considerably and called for 
delicate work in its solution. 

He read again the list Jennie Croft 
had given him, instructed the chauffeur, 
and continued his investigation. There 
were half a dozen addresses, but Trim- 
ble managed to visit all but one of them 
within two hours and a half, 

He found his people in alley shacks, 











in the back rooms of tenement build- 
ings, always in surroundings of squalor. 
Two of them were elderly men, one 
blind, and they were loud in their 
praises of Peter Snard. Others were 
women who had met Peter Snard, but 
had had their dealings more directly 
with Jennie Croft. 

When Trimble had finished he knew 
that these were legitimate charity cases. 
All were being aided for the present, 
and, at the same time, being taught how 
to make their own living and get some 
enjoyment out of life. Terry Trimble 
explained to them, in a way to keep 
them from being frightened and to pre- 
vent the arousing of suspicion, that he 
was merely ascertaining whether they 
were worthy persons, as the authori- 
ties were looking for somebody who 
had imposed on Peter Snard, That 
made them loosen their tongues and tell 
the stories of their lives, and Trimble 
ascertained that all were identified with 
the underworld more or less, but were 
unfortunate rather than criminal. 

The trouble-maker was smiling as he 
went down the last alley toward the 
limousine. 

“Genuine philanthropic work—and a 
perfect blind,” he told himself. “It’s a 
deep game that this Mr. Peter Snard is 
playing, or I miss a guess!” 

Trimble directed the chauffeur to re- 
turn to the neighborhood of the room- 
ing house, for it was his intention to see 
Billings and learn whether he had dis- 
covered anything of importance. 

Three blocks from the rooming house 
Trimble happened to glance toward the 
walk and saw Miss Jennie Croft. The 
young woman was walking down the 
street rapidly, going toward the room- 
ing house. The trouble-maker glanced 


back along the street to locate Billings, 
who should have been shadowing. But 
he did not see Billings in any direction. 

“Billings must be becoming an expert 
if I can’t spot him myself,” Trimble 
mused. 
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He forgot Billings for the time being 
and gave all his attention to Jennie 
Croft. She hurried on down the street, 
paying not the slipntest attention to 
those she passed. It was evident that 
she had been out on some errand and 
was merely returning home. 

“Billings may have something inter- 
esting to report,’ the trouble-maker 
thought. 

J énnie Croft came to the steps that led 
to the entrance of the rooming house, 
skipped up them, and opened the front 
door to disappear inside. Trimble sig- 
naled the chauffeur; the big limousine 
stopped at the curb. The trouble- 
maker got out and glanced down the 
street. Billings was not in sight. 

Trimble went up the steps and into 
the small office. There was Billings, 
standing beside the landlord behind the 
counter, a puzzled expression in his 
face. He whirled toward Trimble, 
stopped beside him, and spoke in a 
whisper. 

“There is something peculiar here, 
sir,’ Billings said. “I'll swear that 
woman never left her suite and came 
through this hall, and the landlord tells 
me that there is but the one door. Yet 
just now she came in from the street 
and entered her rooms. She did not go 
out, sir—but she returned!” 


CHAPTER VI 
PETER SNARD, 


ILLINGS, you are an utter ass!” he 

said. “If she returned she cer- 

tainly went out. Have you been asleep, 
Billings ?” 

“INO, G32." 

“You’ve been here all the time? You 
haven’t gone down the street for ciga- 
rettes, or anything like that?” 

“No, sir,” declared Billings, who did 
not smoke cigarettes because of throat 
trouble, and who knew that Terry 
Trimble was aware of it. He knew 
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now that Trimble was speaking for the 
benefit of the landlord. 

“We are done here for the time be- 
ing, Billings,” Trimble went on, “You'll 
come with me, please.” 

Billings hung his head and followed 
Terry Trimble out to the limousine, and 
the chauffeur was given orders to drive 
home. When they were some blocks 
from the rooming house, Trimble spoke 
again. 

“There are a number of peculiar 
things about this case, Billings,” he said, 
“but I think that it can be solved within 
a few hours. I did not get any sleep 
last night. I'd like to end this affair 
before daylight to-morrow morning and 
get to bed. So she did not go out, but 
she returned, eh? Um! You don't 
suppose there are two of her, Billings— 
twins, or something like that?” 

“T scarcely think so, sir,” Billings 
replied. “The young woman has a 
large mole beneath her right ear. It 
scarcely would be duplicated in a twin.” 

“T am glad to see that you are ob- 
servant, Billings,’ Trimble said. “Ob- 
servation is a great thing. Did you, by 
the way, observe anything else of im- 
portance ?” 

“The young woman had been writ- 
ing letters or something. As she passed 
I noticed an ink stain on her fore- 
finger.” 

“Excellent! 
ings?” 

“Tt was, sir.” 

“And do you remember that the let- 
ter The Fox wrote me was written in 
green ink?” 

“So it was, sir.” 

“We may take it for granted, then, 
that the young woman known as Jennie 
Croft wrote a letter, and that when she 
went out she mailed it, and that the 
chief of police, or some newspaper, or 
possibly I shall receive a letter from 
The Fox in the late mail this after- 
noon.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised, sir.” 





Was it green ink, Bill- 
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“When I was in that suite a few 
hours ago, I noticed a writing table in 
the front room, Billings. Ordinary 
black ink was on it. It is possible, of 
course, that she would keep the green 
ink hidden, It also is possible, Billings 
my boy, that the green ink is kept in 
some other place, and that she went to 
that place from the suite and wrote her 
letter.” 

“You mean there must be another 
exit to the suite?” 

“Jennie Croft weighs about one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, I should 
judge,” the trouble-maker said. “She 
could hardly crawl through a gas pipe. 
Neither do I believe she possesses the 
power to disappear into thin air and 
materialize again when she _ pleases. 
There is another exit, Billings.” 

They had reached the apartment 
house. Trimble ordered the chauffeur 
to wait and ascended in the elevator 
with Billings. 

“T shall put on some old clothing, 
Billings,” he said. “And you are to put 
on these clothes of mine, including the 
monocle. They might deceive any one 
at a distance,” 

Billings got the old clothes from a 
closet and began making the change. 

“You are to take the limousine and 
trail after those jewels,” Terry Trimble 
said. ‘Go to legitimate dealers first to 
make your inquiries. I have a good 
reason for suggesting that. Manage to 
return by six o’clock, and wait here 
then for further orders.” 

“Yes, sit.” 

“Just before that hour communicate 
with police headquarters and ascertain 
whether a letter has been received from 
The Fox. I'll telephone shortly after 
six, and you may tell me then. If The 
Fox sends me a letter here I'll have you 
read it to me. Off you go now!” 

Billings hurried down to the street 
and sprang into the limousine, giving 
the chauffeur his orders as Trimble 
would have done. He was about Trim- 
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ble’s size, and, at a distance, would 
have been taken for the detective. 
That was as the trouble-maker desired ; 
if some man of The Fox’s was watch- 
ing him, he would not draw too near, 
and he would think that Billings was 
Trimble. He would report the move- 
ments of Billings, and Trimble would 
be free to do as he desired. 

When the limousine had disappeared 
around the nearest corner Trimble left 
his rooms and went to the rear of the 
building. He made his way down the 
rear stairs and emerged into the alley. 
Making sure that he was not observed, 
he hurried to the street and along it, 
went down an avenue, caught a surface 
car, and made his way slowly back to 
the neighborhood of the rooming house 
where Jennie Croft and her uncle had 
their suite. 

He watched along the street for some 
time and then entered the house. The 
landlord did not recognize him at first. 

“T want a room,” Trimble told him 
finally. “I want it near Peter Snard’s 
suite.” 

“Tf them folks ain’t all right I’ll send 
’em away,” the landlord offered. 

“My friend, you’ll do nothing of the 
sort!’ Trimble told him. “I merely 
want to watch some of their visitors; 
understand? How about that room?” 

“I can give you a little room adjoin- 
ing their suite.” 

“Lead the way!’ Trimble com- 
manded. “Be quiet about it. And 
kindly remember that nobody is to 
know that the room is rented or that I 
am in it.” 

“I understand, sir.” 

The landlord tiptoed down the hall, 
Trimble after him. The door of the 
little room was unlocked, and Trimble 
entered and motioned the landlord 
away. He closed the door softly and 
turned the key. He moved silenjly 
across to the one window the room 
boasted, 

The view there was of an alley, rub- 
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bish, and tin cans rusted by the weather. 
Trimble inspected the window casement 
carefully. The latch was covered with 
dust and was rusty; the window had 
not been opened for some time. 

He crossed to the door that connected 
the room with the suite of Peter Snard. 
The keyhole was covered, but Trimble 
found a crack at the side through which 
he could peer. He heard voices as he 
knelt beside it, the voices of a man and 
a woman. 

When he looked through the crack he 
saw Jennie Croft standing beside the 
little writing table in the living room of 
the suite. Beside her was a man, at 
whom Terry Trimble gazed with a 
great deal of interest. 

He was tall and broad of shoulder, 
though a little stooped. He had a mass 
of tangled black hair that came almost 
to his shoulders and quite covered his 
forehead. He wore huge dark-blue 
spectacles. He was dressed in a greasy 
black suit that had not known a press- 


ing iron for some time. 


Trimble regarded his features par- 
ticularly. The eyes were hidden by the 
spectacles, of course. The mouth was 
crooked, lifted at one corner by a tusk 
of a tooth that extended over the lower 
lip. If this'were Peter Snard he was 
far from handsome. 

The trouble-maker wondered how 
the man had got into the room. Bill- 
ings had said nothing about Jennie 
Croft having a caller. 

“Uncle, you must be more careful,” 
the girl was saying. “I wish you would 
drop it all.” 

“Not so,” Peter Snard replied. “Is it 
not amusing to make fools of the 
police? Is it not fun to watch them 
running around in circles trying to find 
The Fox?” 

“But you have had your fun, uncle, 
and it is growing dangerous,” Jennie 
Croft replied. “lt would be great fun, 
too, to stop now and have them wonder- 
ing what had become of The Fox.” 
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“Not just yet, my dear,” Peter Snard 
said. “Not yet.” 

“I—I am afraid of this Terry Trim- 
ble.” 

“He is no worse than the others, my 
dear. It amuses me to have him seek- 
ing The Fox. He is badly overrated. 
I sent him that letter, and how has he 
handled the case, eh? What has he 
done? This morning he _ prowled 
around the residence of Doctor Rhone, 
didn’t he? Made a fool of himself, 
that’s ail!” 

“But what is to be the outcome?” 
Jennie Croft asked. 

“I want to make fools of the police, 
that is all. J am not in sympathy with 
them. They have bothered persons we 
have tried to help.” 

“T know that, uncle, but—— 

“That’s enough, my dear! Don’t try 
to cross me now.” 

“T tell you that I am afraid of Terry 
Trimble. I followed him last night 
and is 

“What’s this?” Snard cried out. 

“IT watched him—and he caught me.” 

“Girl, you'll ruin everything!” 

“T can't help it. I was afraid for 
you. I dressed in boy’s clothes, as I 
‘have done sometimes, and got Jim Grat 
to drive me. I picked up Trimble’s trail 
at police headquarters and began watch- 
ing him. He slipped from his limou- 
sine in some way and caught me in the 
alley near his garage. Jim Grat helped 
me get away.” 

“It was foolish—dangerous,” Peter 
Snard said. “You must leave such 
things to me.” 

“But I was afraid for you! And he 
—that Terry Trimble—was here this 
morning.” 

“Here?” 

“In this room. 
street and followed me here. 





” 





, 


He saw me on the 
He tried 


to say that he had met me dressed in 

man’s clothes. 

mistaken.” 
“Well, what else?” 


I told him that he was 
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“He asked about me—and you. I 
told him the truth—that my uncle 
helped unfortunates and was eccentric. 
You are eccentric, aren’t you? He 
tried to pretend that he was making 
sure we were not being victimized. I 
gave him a list of some of the folks we 
are helping.” 

“You gave him a list?” Peter Snard 
was aroused. 

“Of just some of the old men and 
women I watch over,” she said. “If he 
visited them he learned that they are 
being helped and that they are worthy.” 

“And—the others ?” 

“I told him you had helped some 
former convicts, but that you attended 
to them and I did not know their names 
and addresses.” 

“That was bad—bad!” 

“But it is the truth, isn’t it, uncle? 
We have been helping folks. There 
isn’t anything wrong in that.” 

“Fle—he may bother some of them if 
he learns their names. I don’t want 
him nosing around here.” 

“It is just this Fox business that is 


bothering you. Please drop that, 
uncle.” 
“T’ll think about it, my dear. It is 


after noon now; you can run away for 
the remainder of the day. I’m going 
to have a visitor.” 

“Can I help?” 

“No. This is a man just out of 
prison. I promised to get him a job.” 

“T love you for helping them, uncle. 
But this Fox business is 

“Where is the harm in that?’ Peter 
Snard demanded. “It is just making 
fools of the police. They are be- 
wildered, my dear.” 

“And that affair last night 

“Don’t you worry, my dear. Terry 
Trimble will never catch The Fox. 
He'll never learn who robbed Doctor 
Richard Rhone.” 

Peter Snard chuckled and patted the 
girl on the shoulder. 
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“It is just a game,” he said. “I wait 
until some crime is committed, and then 


we write and say that The Fox did it, 
and ask why they do not catch The 
Fox. No wonder they have so many 
different descriptions of The Fox, eh? 
Half a dozen crimes committed by half 
a dozen different men—and The Fox 
gets credit for them all. No wonder 
they cannot catch him, what? Some of 
the real criminals are bothered, no 
doubt, to find that their crimes are 
blamed on The Tox.” 

Terry Trimble almost gasped. So 
that was what this Peter Snard had 
been doing—waiting until other men 
committed crimes, and then wriiing a 
letter and claiming that The Fox had 
done them! 

“But—last night!” Jennie Croft was 
protesting. ‘The letters were written 
before the crime x 





“Don’t worry about that, my dear. It 
was just an extra trick; I wanted to 
see this Terry Trimble make a fool of 
[ suppose you mailed that let- 
ter you wrot 
“Yes, uncle, as 


“That’s a good girl. 


himself. 
e for me to-day?” 
usual,” 
Run along now 
for the remainder of the day. Just for- 
get this place and me and our work.” 
Trimble saw the girl put on her hat. 
and noticed that there was a troubled 
Her uncle patted her 
on the back again and started with her 
to the door. 


look in her face. 


“So you gave him some names and 
“T hope 
he has enjoyed himself investigating 
them; they are innocent enough.” 


addresses, did you?” he said. 


“Why shouldn’t they be, uncle? It is 
no crime to help those who are unfor- 
tunate.”’ 

Peter Snard suddenly grasped her by 
the arm. 

“Those names—did you 
or did he?” 


write them, 


ai 17 * . 
I wrote down half a dozen for him 
and——” 


“Fool!” he shouted. “Don’t you see 
what you have done? He caught you 
last night, saw you to-day, and followed 
you here. Trimble knows well you are 
the same woman he saw in man’s cloth- 
ing. You gave him a list you wrote 
yourseli——” 

“What of it, uncle?” 

“He'll compare the handwriting with 
the letters The Fox wrote! Don't you 
see? He'll know that you wrote The 
Fox’s letters! He will think that you— 
you-—are The Fox!” 

“Oh!” she cried. And then she 
smiled suddenly and shook her head. 
“But The Fox isa man. He has spoken 
to some of his victims. He has been 
described in a dozen different ways, 
but always as a man.” 

“Then Trimble will think that you 
are connected with The Fox in some 
He'll be 
after me! He'll think your uncle is 
The Fox! You’ve wrecked everything! 
We'll have to move from here.” 


way—write letters for him. 


” 





“It was only your joke that 
“The police won’t look upon it as a 
Suppose I didn’t commit those 
in those letters I said that I 


joke! 
crimes; 
did !” 

“Let me take the blame, uncle. I'll 
say that I did it for a joke. They'll 
not arrest a girl for that. I'll cry a lit- 
tle, and they'll warn me and let me 
go. They'll not dare hold me or make 
it public, because everybody would 
laugh at the police.” 

Peter Snard glared at her. 

“Go, girl!’ he commanded. “Leave 
me alone; I want to think! We'll have 
to watch this Terry Trimble. If he 
comes down upon us before I can de- 
cide on a plan we'll do as you say— 
you can confess that you did it for a 
joke. And about last night—you can 
say that you wrote the letters, and that 
somebody happened to commit a crime 
as you said they would do, Go! I 


want to think!” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MASTER AND MEN. 


AS Jennie Croft hurried into the hall- 

way, Peter Snard locked the door 
after her and turned back into the 
room. Terry Trimble let the girl go. 
He could not shadow her and watch 
Peter Snard at the same time, and for 
the present his greatest interest was in 
Peter Snard. 

The man in the other room paced the 
floor angrily for a time, now and then 
crashing his palms together. He sat 
down before the little writing table, but 
made no attempt to write. There was 
a telephone instrument on one end of 
the table, and Peter Snard took down 
the receiver and called a number, of 
which Trimble made a note. 

“Jim Grat there?” Snard asked, 

Trimble remembered that Jim Grat 
was the name of the chauffeur who had 
been with Jennie Croft the night be- 
fore. There was silence for a time, and 
then Peter Snard spoke again. 

“That you, Grat? This is 
Snard. Anything to report?” 

Again there was silence for a time. 

“Sor” Peter Snard said then. “Went 
out in his limousine and is visiting the 
jewelers, eh? Trying to get trace of 
Doctor Rhone’s jewels, I suppose. He 
is welcome to try. You remain there 
and relay any report that may be tele- 
phoned to you.” 

Peter Snard hung up the receiver and 
began rubbing his hands together in 
characteristic fashion. Trimble guessed 
the meaning of the conversation. Some 
man of Snard’s was watching the trou- 
ble-maker supposedly and reporting to 
this Jim Grat, who, in turn, was re- 
porting to Peter Snard. Billings, it was 
evident, was doing his allotted work 
well. 

Trimble changed his position some- 
what, for he was getting cramped, but 
he was careful to make no noise. He 
glanced at his watch; it was one o’clock 


Peter 


in the afternoon. The trouble-maker 
began to think that he had a long period 
of inaction before him. But there was 
nothing to do except wait. A move 
made too quickly might ruin every- 
thing. Trimble gave Peter Snard credit 
for possessing brains and cunning. He 
could not be handled like an ordinary 
man of the underworld, a man with 
continual fear of apprehension in his 
heart, steeped in superstition and the 
knowledge that he played a losing game. 

He continued to watch through the 
crack. Peter Snard appeared to have 
nothing to do for the present. He read 
a newspaper, smiled contempuously and 
threw it away. Trimble guessed that 
he was reading about The Fox and the 
robbery at the residence of Doctor 
Richard Rhone, and possibly of how 
Terry Trimble, the famous trouble- 
maker, had that he would catch 
The Fox without much trouble. 

Then Snard glanced at his watch, got 
up and paced the floor again. 

“He is waiting for somebody,” Trim- 
ble decided. “He told Jennie Croft to 
go for the remainder of the day just to 
get her out of the way, I suppose, while 
he talked to somebody else. The con- 
versation, if there is any, should be 
highly interesting.” 

Trimble waited for half an 
longer, changing his position now and 
then to avoid becoming cramped, and 
watching through the crack until his 
eyes pained. Peter Snard seemed to be 
thinking. Now he paced the floor, now 
he sat down before the little writing 
table, his brow wrinkled, his hands rub- 


said 


hour 


bing together. 

Then there came a knock at the door, 
and Peter Snard hurried to throw it 
open and admit a man. 

Terry Trimble knew the type in- 
-a bullet-headed creature of the 
underworld, with the courage of a 
cornered rat at times, and deep-rooted 
cowardice at other times. He was a 
criminal of the lower order, a sneak 


stantl 
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thief and spy, the sort from which stool 
pigeons are made. 

“Well?” Peter Snard snapped at him. 

“Just came to report, boss.” 

“What is it, Wrade?”’ 

“That man Trimble seems to be a 
fool, boss. All he has done is brag 
through the newspapers that he is going 
to catch The Fox. I’ve had an eye on 
him. He prowled around here this 
morning 

“T know all about that,’”’ Snard inter- 
rupted. “Go on.” 

“He had an assistant with him. They 
left here and went home, and afterward 
this Terry Trimble ordered his limou- 
sine and started driving around to the 
high-class pawnshops and _ jewelry 
stores.” 

“He’s probably looking for Doctor 
Rhone’s valuable jewels,” said Peter 
Snard, chuckling. ‘Let him look, by 
all means. Anything else to report, 
Wrade?” 

“His assistant stayed in the apart- 
ment house, I guess. He was still there 
when I went after Trimble.” 

“Sure Trimble didn’t see you?” 

“I didn’t get close enough, boss. 
But it was him, all right. I could tell 
by the clothes he wore and the way he 
walked and by that darned glass he 
keeps puttin’ in one eye.” 

Behind the door Terry Trimble did 
some chuckling himself. 

“Billings is an excellent little imper- 
sonator,” he told himself, “I’ll have to 
thank him for this.” 

“Anything doin’, boss?” Wrade was 
asking, 

“This isn’t your night, Wrade.” 

“T know that, boss, but my money is 
gettin’ pretty low.” 

“Been gambling again, have you?” 

“I—I suppose so.” 

“Time you got some sense,” Peter 
Snard told him. “No man can beat a 
crooked game. Well, Wrade, you’ve 
been a help to me a lot of times, and 
I'll see what I can do for you. There 
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is a stunt to-night, but we don’t need 
you in it. I'll try to fix up something 
for you within the week. In the mean- 
time you keep your eyes on Terry Trim- 
ble and report whenever you get a 
chance, but don’t come here again with- 
out orders. Understand that? Use the 
telephone and get permission before you 
show up here. I'll give you some 
money.” 

Peter Snard took a roll of bills out 
of his pocket, peeled off one and handed 
it to Wrade. 

“Thanks, boss.” 

“That is on account,” Snard told 
him. “I'll hold it out of your next per- 
centage.” 

“That’s all right, boss.” 

“Get out of here now. 
ing somebod, else.” 

Wrade put on his cap and hurried 
through the door. Snard made sure 
that it was closed after him, and locked, 
and then resumed pacing the floor. 

Terry Trimble had forgotten his 
cramped position. There was a_ smile 
on his face that would have struck 
terror to the heart of any criminal who 
knew him, for the smile meant that 
things were going ‘well for the trouble- 
maker—that he was hot on the trail. 
Jennie Croft had written the letters for 
The Fox. Peter Snard was The Fox. 
He mingled with the underworld in the 
guise of a philanthropist, thereby seek- 
ing to avert suspicion, and he had a 
gang of criminals working for him. He 
planned the jobs and sent his men out 
to do them. He had the letters written 
to the police and the newspapers. The 
officials were seeking for a_ super- 
criminal known as The Fox, whereas, 
in reality, The Fox himself never com- 
mitted a crime with his own hands; he 
merely sent his men. Small wonder the 
police had been given a score of de- 
scriptions of The Fox. In reality, The 

xle criminal, but a 


I’m expect- 


Fox was not a sin 
band. 


There were certain things, however, 
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that perplexed Trimble yet. There 
were angles to the case that had baf- 
fled him from the first, and he was 
eager to solve all the puzzles, 

For half an hour longer Peter Snard 
paced the fioor, puffing at an enormous 
pipe. Terry Trimble looked at his 
watch again and found that it was al- 
most four o'clock. He sensed that 
Snard was waiting for somebody else. 

Trimble was not wrong. Shortly 
after four o’clock there came another 
knock at the door. Snard shuffled over 
to it, unlocked it, and threw it open. 
Another man entered. 

Peter Snard merely grunted at him 
and then closed and locked the door 
and motioned his visitor toward a chair 
at one end of the writing table. 

The newcomer Trimble recognized at 
once as a professional criminal, a 
burglar of skill and daring. Trimble had 
seen his photograph in the rogues’ gal- 
lery, and had read a list of his crimes 
and incarcerations. He had been re- 
leased from prison less than three 
months before and was supposed to be 
in another section of the country. His 
mame was George Cranton, alias “Bull.” 

Cranton seemed sure of himself; he 
did not cringe before Peter Snard as 
Wrade had done, yet he seemed to treat 
Snard with respect. 

“On time, ain’t I?” Cranton asked. 

“Yes, Cranton, you are,” Peter Snard 
said. “I wish I could depend upon 
everybody as I can on you.” 

Cranton appreciated the flattery and 
showed it by his manner. 

“When I work, I work,” he said. “TI 
notice in the newspapers that The Fox 
pulled off a stunt last night; got some 
jewels from Doctor Richard Rhone.” 

“T believe there is something in the 
papers to that effect,” said Peter Snard. 

“And I understand, too, that Terry 
Trimble is on the job.” . 

“What about it?” 

“Nothing, except that I don’t like 
the idea,” Cranton said. “I talked toa 
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man once, a man that Trimble got the 
goods on. Trimble is a fiend.” 

Peter Snard laughed. 

“Afraid of him, Cranton?” he asked 
in a peculiar tone. 

“T ain’t afraid of any man alive!” 
Cranton declared. “But I’m not 
anxious to be put in stir for a stretch 
of ten or fifteen years. I ain’t been out 
long enough to get bored with freedom, 
or anything like that. See?” 

“T see,” said Peter Snard. “I’d not 
worry about Tritnble if I were you.” 

“Tt’s all right to talk, boss, but that 
Trimble man ain’t human. He picks up 
clews where there ain’t any, and nabs a 
man when he thinks he’s safe and snug. 
I know a few things he’s done.” 

“He isn’t- half so clever as he’s 
painted,” Peter Snard declared. “I am 
having him watched, Cranton. He’s 
running around like a fool this after- 
noon, trotting around in a circle, work- 
ing on that Doctor Rhone case. In 
fact, Cranton, that case was a plant.” 

“What ?” 

“Just a little job to get Terry Trim- 
ble interested in the wrong quarter, so 
he’d not bother us.” 

“Boss, you’re a wonder!” Cranton 
exclaimed. 

“Now let us get down to business,” 
said Peter Snard. “You are all ready 
for work to-night ?” 

“Surest thing you know. 
over the lay.” 

“Need help?” 

“Nobody except my regular assis- 
tant, boss. It won’t be a heavy job. I 
can get into that vault as easily as I 
could get into this room through a win- 
dow that was unlatched and raised.” 

“Good! Anything I can do?” 

“I guess everything is ready, boss,” 
Cranton said. “I'll pull off the job 
about midnight, or a little after. We'll 
fix the watchman just as soon as he 
rings in at his box. So we’ll have an 
hour, but we won’t need more than 
alt of it.” 


I’ve looked 
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“Very well,” said Peter Snard. 
“Make the haul as heavy as you can. 
This is your first job for me, and | 
want it to be a good one. You found 
all the information I gave you correct, 
didn’t you?” 

“T sure did, boss. 
I don’t know.” 

“I happen to be in a position to get 
it,’ Peter Snard declared. ‘That is 
what makes me valuable to you. It 
saves your time. It’d take you a month 
to get information I can get in two 
days, and then you’d not be sure it was 
right.” 

“I’m not kickin’, boss. I’d rather 
work fast and get half than work slow, 
run a risk, and take all.” 

“Glad we understand each other,” 
Snard said. “You remember your in- 
structions? You are to come here with 
the swag as soon as possible after you 
get it. I'll be waiting for you.” 

“How 
asked. 

“She'll not be here; I’ll arrange that. 
Are you sure, Cranton, that you under- 
stand about my niece? She doesn’t 
know everything, you must realize. She 
thinks I am helping persons in the un- 
derworld get on their feet. She writes 
The Fox’s letters for me, but she thinks 
that I am merely having fun with the 
police. She doesn’t know that her 
uncle is, in reality, a criminal, and the 
head of a band. And the man who lets 
her know it is going to answer to me!” 

“T’m wise, boss. The little lady will 
never learn anything from me.” 


How you got it 


about the girl?’ Cranton 


“She knows only that you are an ex- 
convict, Cranton. She thinks that I am 
trying to help you to go straight. 
Whenever she happens to be around 
you pull a long face and talk reforma- 
tion stuff.” 

“TI getcha, boss!” 

“Go now—and be careful to-night. 
I don’t want you to fall down on your 
first job for me.” 
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“You needn’t worry any about that, 
boss. I won’t fall down.” 

“And I might mention, Cranton, that 
no man ever double-crossed me yet and 
got away with it. I shall expect you 
here as soon as possible with the swag 
—all of it.” 

Cranton bent forward angrily. 

“T never threw down a pal,” he said; 
“and I don’t intend to begin now !” 

“I know your reputation is good in 
the underworld, Cranton; see that you 
keep it so!’ Peter Snard told him. 
“We can be of great help to each other 
if you play the game right.” 

Cranton left. Peter Snard locked 
the door after him, then turned back 
into the room chuckling and rubbing his 
hands together as if well pleased with 
everything. 

Terry Trimble, behind the door, was 
chuckling, too. He understood every- 
thing now, and he pitied Jennie Croft, 
who believed her uncle was an eccentric 
philanthropist who liked to make fools 
of the police. 

So one of The Fox’s men was going 
to make a haul this night, was he? And 
Trimble did not where. He 
could not inform the police. But he 
did know that Cranton would.return to 
of The Fox some time after 
with his loot. Cranton and 
The Fox could be taken then, could be 
caught with the goods. It would have 
to be done that way, Trimble decided. 
He wished that the entire band might 
be corralled at one time, but he did not 
dare delay too long. He knew three of 
them—Cranton, Wrade, and Jim Grat, 
the chauffeur. Perhaps there would be 
a way of ascertaining the identities of 
the others. 

He bent to the crack again and 
looked into the other room. Peter 
Snard was making sure that all the 
windows were fastened. And then he 
went from the living room of the suite 
to the room adjoining, leaving the door 
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open. The trouble-maker could 
through and watch him. 

Peter Snard glanced around the room 
and then stooped and lifted one corner 
of the heavy rug and rolled it back. 
Then he knelt on the floor, and, an in- 
stant later, had swung up a small trap- 
door. He let himself down, started the 
rug rolling back into place, and lowered 
the door again as he disappeared. The 
corner of the rug fell into its proper 
position. 

“So!” Terry Trimble said to himself. 
“The highly unusual episode of Miss 
Jennie Croft not going out, yet return- 
ing, is now explained. But where is 
the exit? That is the question!” 


see 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UNDERGROUND. 


FoR fully ten minutes Trimble 

waited, making sure that Peter 
Snard did not intend an immediate re- 
turn, and then he took a bunch of skele- 
ton keys from his pocket and attacked 
the lock of the door between his room 
and the Snard suite. 

The keyhole, he found, had been 
stuffed on the other side. It did not 
take Terry Trimble long to clean it out, 
and then, with one of the keys, he un- 
locked the door and opened it. 

He carefully picked up the bits of 
cotton with which the keyhole had been 
crammed, and as carefully stuffed the 
hole again, blowing dust upon the cot- 
ton afterward, and, with more dust, 
obliterating all finger prints. 

Then he closed the door carefully, 
listened for a moment, and then went 
into the adjoining room. It was a bed- 
room, he found. Trimble went to the 
bed and examined it, and chuckled 
softly. A single glance was enough to 
tell him that the bed was kept in the 
room as a blind; it was not used. 

He went on into the little kitchen. 
Pots and pans were covered with dust. 
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“Miss Croft is a poor housekeeper,” 
Trimble said smilingly. 

He opened cupboards and the refrig- 
erator. There was neither ice nor food 
in the latter, and there were no supplies 
in the cupboard. The trouble-maker 
chuckled again. 

“Tf a philanthropist can exist with- 
out proper sustenance, then I am going 
to be a philanthropist and dodge the 
high cost of living,” Trimble mused. 
“No food in the pantry, the bed never 
used, and the single cot in the little 
alcove not even made up. Yet Peter 
Snard and his niece live here, do they? 
A nice little blind, that is what it is, 
Their real residence—ah, that will be 
interesting, to say the least!” 

Then Terry Trimble ceased talking 
to himself and grew busy. He returned 
to the bedroom, rolled back the rug, 
and, after some difficulty, succecded in 
locating and lifting the trapdoor. It 
was cunningly fitted into the floor and 
would not have been observed quickly 
by a man not sure of its location. 

Trimble looked down into a dark pit 
from whence came the odor of foul 
air. He took his electric torch from his 
pocket and flashed it, and saw a ladder 
below him. He made sure that it was 
fastened securely. 

Flashing the torch before him he de- 
scended the ladder after shutting the 
door above his head. After going down 
a distance of twelve feet he came to the 
lower end of the ladder and found him- 
self standing on brick. There he 
waited for a time, listening intently, and 
then, sure that there was nobody near, 
he flashed his torch carefully up, down, 
and to either side. 

Terry Trimble murmured his satis- 
faction at what he saw. In old days, 
when the city was young and had not 
grown to its present great proportions, 
there had been an old brick-lined sewer 
there. The big new sewer, made after 
modern methods, did not follow the line 
of the old one exactly, and here and 








there would be a block or so of old 
bore that never had been disturbed. 
Trimble now found himself in one of 
these stretches of old sewer. 

Years had purified the air to a great 
extent. The sewer contained dust and 
cobwebs. There did not seem to be the 
usual number of rats. The trouble- 
maker guessed that this stretch of 
sewer was not very long, that it was 
blocked at either end, and that the rats 
in it had been almost exterminated. 

He started forward from the foot of 
the ladder, bending over to protect his 
head, flashing his torch now and then, 
and stopping often to listen. 

The torch revealed footprints in the 
dust on the floor of the sewer, and 
Terry Trimble examined them care- 
fully. Here and there among the heavy 
prints of a man’s shoes were the smaller 
prints of a woman’s. Jennie Croft's 
mysterious movements were explained. 

“The other end of this thing is what 
interests me,” Trimble told himself. 

Yet he went forward slowly, flashing 
his torch on walls and ceiling, making 
a careful investigation, allowing noth- 
ing to escape him. He found no break 
in the bore, however, no exit—and the 
tracks continued through the deep dust. 

On he went, always alert for trouble, 
half fearing discovery and a consequent 
fight. It was not the outcome of a fight 
that Terry Trimble feared, but the fact 
that an encounter would reveal his 
knowledge of the sewer, which he did 
not care to have known for the present. 

He came to a place where formerly a 
small branch sewer had turned off. The 
branch was stopped up at a distance of 
ten feet or so from the main bore. 
Trimble investigated it, for the tracks 
ran into it. And what he found there 
caused him to chuckle again. 

A box did duty as a bench. Upon it 
was the greasy black suit Peter Snard 
had worn, the old shoes, the spectacles, 
and a huge, black, unkempt wig. 

“So this is the dressing room,” Trim- 
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ble mumbled to himself. “So much for 
that !” 

He started following the main bore 
of the sewer again. He estimated that 
he had gone about two blocks, though 
the sewer, he knew, did not follow the 
streets but ran beneath buildings diag- 
onally. 

On he went, stopping now and then, 
flashing his torch, listening for sounds 
that would reveal the near presence of 
an enemy. And so he came finally to 
the end. 

He flashed his torch around and lo- 
cated another short ladder. Up the lad- 
der he went, and listened at the door 
there, a trapdoor similar to the one 
at the other end. He heard not the 
slightest sound. Cautiously he lifted 
the door an inch and peered out. He 
saw nothing except a tiny room with a 
winding stairway that led straight up 
through a sort of shaft. 

Terry Trimble crept through the 
door and lowered it into position again. 
Without hesitation he went up the nar- 
row winding stairs. He came presently 
to a tiny window and glanced out. 
Terry Trimble located himself in- 
stantly, and an inscrutable smile played 
about his lips. 

“Once more we have guessed cor- 
rectly,” he murmured, pleased. 

He reached the head of the narrow 
stairway and came to another door. 
Trimble did not open it. He stooped 
beside it and listened. Certain sounds 
came to him that meant much to the 
trouble-maker. He had _ discovered 
enough for the present. 

Silently he made his way back down 
the stairs through the trapdoor into the 
sewer and went through it rapidly. He 
came to the rooming house again, lis- 
tened for a moment at the door there, 
finally raised it and let himself in. 

Trimble made sure that the rug was 
in place, and that he did not leave quan- 
tities of dust about. He went back 
through Peter Snard’s living room, 
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opened the opposite door, and found 
himself again in the little room to which 
the landlord had shown him. 

Once more he inspected the keyhole 
to make sure that it appeared natural. 
He closed the door and bolted it on his 
own side, and then he drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped the perspira- 
tion and dust from his face and hands, 
brushed his clothes and shoes, unlocked 
the hall door, and went quickly down 
the hall. 

The landlord was behind his counter. 

“T am going out for a short time,” 
Trimble told him. “I believe that I said 
you were not to tell anybody about my 
having that room?” 

“Yes, sir. J understand, sir.” 

“It will be well for you,” said Terry 
Trimble, “if you continue to under- 
stand—and to obey.” 

Without further words he left the 
building, made his way to the next 
- street, searched until he found a drug 
store that had a telephone booth, and 
then entered the booth. 

It was not yet six o’clock, so Trimble 
did not call his own number to speak 
to Billings. He called police headquar- 
ters and was connected with the com- 
missioner. 

“This is Trimble,” he said. 

“We've been wishing you'd tele- 
phone,” the commissioner said. ‘What 
are you doing, Trimble? Have you a 
clew yet?” 

“Great Scott! I’ve had a clew since 
the first moment we went to Doctor 
Richard Rhone’s residence,” Trimble 
reported. “A clew is the easiest thing 
about this case. What I want to know 
is whether you have heard from The 
Fox ?” 

“Got a letter a few minutes ago, 
Trimble,” the commissioner replied. 

“T thought probably you had.” 

“How’s that?” 

“TI know who mailed it—but never 
mind. What about that letter, commis- 


sioner ?” 





“Tt was from The Fox, all right. It 
says that he will pull off another stunt 
to-night at midnight, and that it will be 
no piker haul like the one he got at 
Doctor Rhone’s. He writes also that a 
dozen Terry Trimbles wouldn’t cause 
him to shiver any, or something like 
that. He doesn’t seem to think much of 
your abilities.” 

“Possibly he may before another 
twelve hours have passed,” Trimble 
said. 

“If you know anything, Trimble, if 
you have any hope, for heaven’s sake, 
tell me!” 

“Can’t do it, commissioner; might 
spoil everything,” the trouble-maker re- 
plied. “But Id like to issue a few or- 
ders.” 

“Go as far as you like.” 

“Know a man named Jim Grat?” 

“Yes. He pretends to be a public 
chauffeur and owns an old_ taxicab. 
He’s been under suspicion half a dozen 
times, but we’ve never landed him for 
anything.” 

“Pick him up quietly,” Trimble or- 
dered. “Just arrest him on suspicion 
and keep the arrest from becoming pub- 
lic. Put some other name on the blot- 
ter. Don’t let anybody get to him until 
I see you.” 

“Tt shall be done, Trimble.” 

“Know a man named Wrade?” 

“Ves: he’s a sneak thief and has done 
time in jail a score of times, but never 
has been sent to the pen. Acted as a 
stool pigeon once or twice, but wasn’t 
even good at that.” 

“Pick him up in the same way, com- 
missioner, as soon as you can,” Terry 
Trimble commanded. “Keep him away 
from Jim Grat, too. Don’t let it get 
out that either has been arrested. They 
are connected with The Fox, and if he 
learns of their arrest he may change his 
den.” 

“T understand, 
else?” 

“I want a lot of officers at midnight 


Trimble. Anything 











“—detectives and men in plain clothes. 
I want the block that contains Doctor 
Richard Rhone’s residence surrounded 
quietly and in such'a manner that, after 
half past twelve and until I give con- 
trary orders, every person, man or 
woman, who tries to leave that block 
will be stopped.” 

“Why that particular block, Trim- 
ble?” 

“That block and the one to the south, 
also,” Trimble continued. ‘Have the 
men there at midnight. Let anybody 
enter the buildings, but do not let any- 
body get out after half past twelve. 
Understand? In those two blocks, 
commissioner, are some cheap stores 
and a number of cheap lodging houses. 
I am vitally interested in one of the 
latter, I'll tell you this—when Doctor 
Richard Rhone was robbed, the thief 
didn’t have to travel far.” 

“The Fox lives in one of those 
rooming houses; is that it¥’ the com- 
missioner asked. ‘Got into the doctor’s 
old-fashioned house and old-time safe 
easily, eh?” 

“Something like that,” Trimble said. 

“ll carry out your orders, Trimble.” 

“And, commissioner, be there your- 
self, say about half past twelve. Wait 
near the corner to the north, and I may 
pick you up there. Be careful; don’t 
advertise your presence too much.” 

“T understand, Trimble.” 

“Then that is all.” 

The trouble-maker 
glanced at his watch. It lacked a few 
minutes of six o'clock. He called his 
own suite and managed to get Bill- 
ings. 

“Well,” Trimble asked, “what about 
that jewelry? Any trace of it at all?” 

“Yes, sir,” Bilings reported; and then 
for five minutes Terry Trimble merely 
listened and smiled, 

“Good boy, Billings!” he said finally. 
“Pay attention to orders now. Get 
something to eat and then meet me on 
the corner below the rooming house. 


rang off and 
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Make it within three-quarters of an 


hour if you can. Tell the chauffeur to 
have the limousine at the corner above 
Doctor Richard Rhone’s residence at a 
quarter of one in the morning, and to 
wait there until I come. I have some 
hope of winding up this case about that 
time, and I want to hurry home after- 
ward and get a bath and turn in.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“Slip an automatic into your pocket, 
Billings, and one of the biggest electric 
torches we have.” 

"Ves, sit.’ 

“And, by the way, did those new 
volumes of alleged poetry I ordered ar- 
rive this afternoon?” 

“Ves, ar.” 

“Excellent! I'll want to do some 
reading to-morrow,” Terry Trimble de- 
clared. 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE GETAWAY. 
LEAVING the telephone booth and 
the drug store, Terry Trimble went 
to an obscure hole-in-the-wall restaurant 
and ate a hearty meal. Then he walked 
the street for some minutes, smoking 
and getting the fresh air, feeling that he 
needed it after his session in the little 
closed room and the old sewer. 

At the time appointed he met Billings 
on the corner, and together they ap- 
proached the rooming house. He ex- 
plained to Billings about the room and 
entered first himself. The landlord was 
in his usual place behind the’ counter. 

“Seen Miss Croft or Peter Snard?” 
Trimble asked him. 

“No, sir. I guess they are still in 
their suite, sir. They stay there a great 
deal of the time. The old man doesn’t 
like to be bothered, sir. The people 
who come to see him know where to 
go, and never stop at the desk.” 

“I’m going into the room again, and 
my assistant will follow me in a few 
minutes,” the trouble-maker said. “If 
things do not happen to-night as I ex- 
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pect I shall know that you have told 
somebody of my presence here, and 
then you'll i 

“T’ll do nothing to get in wrong with 
the police, sir. If any of my roomers 
are breaking the law, I want to be rid 
of them.” 

“Well, I may rid you of one or two,” 
Trimble said, and went on to the room. 
Three minutes later Billings entered, 
and the door was closed and locked. 

Trimble went across to the other 
door and looked into the living room of 
the Peter Snard suite. There was no- 
body in the room. 

“Billings,” he whispered, “we'll just 
have to sit over here by the window 
and keep silent; understand? We'll 
probably have to do so until midnight 
or later. Think you can keep quiet as 
long as that, Billings? I was afraid 
to wait until later to come in here— 
afraid that we might miss something.” 

“TI guess it can be done, sir.” 

“We can speak in whispers for the 
course, but we cannot 
Smoke might drift 


present, of 
smoke, Billings. 
into that suite, and Peter Snard, I am 
sure, does not use cigarettes or cigars. 


I saw him smoking a pipe. We do not 
want him to think there is somebody in 
here and investigate. Now I'll tell you 
a few things, Billings.” 

Trimble spoke in whispers that did 
not carry half a dozen feet, stopping 
now and then to listen, and once in a 
while creeping to the door to make sure 
that there was nobody in the suite. 
Billings listened in amazement, aston- 
ishment, and delight. 

“So that is the way of it, sir!” he 
gasped finally. “It’s a mighty clever 
scheme.” 

“Too clever, Billings, to be natural; 
that was the trouble with it,” the trou- 
ble-maker replied. “I imagine the com- 
missioner will be surprised and have 
things to say to his chief and detectives. 
Not a difficult case at all; is it, Bill- 
ings?” 


“It doesn’t seem to be, sir—now,” 
Billings said, 

Then began the long wait in silence 
in the closed room with its none-too- 
fresh air. They talked only in 
whispers; they did not dare to smoke, 
Darkness came, and they dared not 
flash a light or touch match to gas jet. 
Side by side they sat on the floor, Trim- 
ble dozing a bit now and then while 
Billings remained on guard. After 
what seemed hours Trimble glaneed at 
the illuminated dial of his watch and 
found that it was only nine-thirty. 

“Well, it’s worth waiting for,” he 
whispered to Billings. 

Meanwhile the commissioner and his 
men had been busy. Jim Grat was 
picked up by a detective at a street 
corner. 

“Police headquarters, Grat, and 
mighty quick!” the detective said. “I’d 
ought to hire a real taxicab instead of 
this old thing of yours, but there’s none 
handy!” 

Grat grinned as he drove through 
the streets. He, one of The Fox’s men, 
engaged to drive a detective to head- 
quarters! It was an excellent joke, 

Headquarters reached, the detective 
got out of the cab, and Jim Grat de- 
scended and reached out his hand for 
the fare. 

“One twenty,” he said. 

“Never mind about that,” the de- 
tective told him. “I wasn’t hiring you. 
I was just bringing you in, see? Cap- 
tain wants to ask you a few questions, I 
think.” 

He grasped Grat by the arm and 
piloted him inside, where the desk ser- 
geant insisted that his name was Jim 
Jones, and so put it on the blotter. The 
protesting Grat found himself taken to 
a cell after being searched, and was re- 
warded with the intelligence that, if he 
was a good boy, somebody might tell 
him to-morrow why he had been ar- 
rested and whether it was a mistake. 

Wrade also was picked up. The de- 
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tective who did the job was very quiet 
about it. 

“Come along to 
Wrade,” he said. 

“What’s the idea? I ain’t done any- 
thing,’ Wrade protested. “Ain't I 
helped you cops now and then?” 

“A dame had her purse snatched, and 
that used to be your line,” the detec- 
tive told him. “She says she got a good 
look at the crook who did it. We just 
want her to lamp you.” 

“Well, I ain’t afraid of that,” Wrade 
said. “When was this job supposed to 
have been done, and where?” 

“At one o’clock this afternoon in 
front of the National Theater.” 

“T wasn’t within a mile of the theater 
at that time and I can prove it,” Wrade 
declared. 

“Let the old girl take a look at you, 
and then it’ll be all right,” the detective 
advised. 

Wrade went along without further 
protest. Arriving at headquarters he 
found that the desk sergeant, who knew 
him well, believed his name to be Sam 
Smith, and so it went down on the blot- 
ter. The protesting Wrade was put in 
a cell and informed that in the near fu- 
ture, when they got around to it, he 
might be told why, but that for the 
present he was to smoke cigarettes and 
be the city’s guest. 

Those things accomplished, the com- 
missioner called his detectives together 
and gave them their orders for the 
night, designating the officers who were 
to work in plain clothes. He impressed 
upon them that Terry Trimble had 
trailed The Fox and that they were to 
be in at the kill. The commissioner 
knew those two blocks of the city well, 
and he assigned each man to a certain 
post, with instructions to be there ex- 
actly on the stroke of midnight. They 
were told what to do; anybody could 
enter the buildings who wished, but no- 
body could leave those two blocks after 
twelve-thirty. 


headquarters, 
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Trimble and Billings had grown used 
to the monotony. Trimble had man- 
aged to sleep for some time, but at 
eleven o’clock he was wide awake and 
talking to Billings in whispers. 

“If developments come as I expect 
them,” he said, “there will be some 
work for you to do. You're going to 
make a bluff at capturing somebody, 
but you are going to be just a little late. 
Understand? I want Peter Snard, and 
whoever may be with him at the time, 
to get into that old sewer—and I don’t 
want them to find out that we know of 
the thing.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“When I give the word you'll slip 
into the hall and pound on the door 
of Peter Snard’s suite. You'll state 
loudly that you are an officer and that 
he is to open in the name of the law. 
You will pound on the door and kick it 
and shout threats like an amateur de- 
tective or a novice. But do not en- 
ter the room unless he opens the door. 
In that case ask him some fool ques- 
tions.” 

wre, a.” 

“If he does not open the door remain 
in the hall until I get through and open 
the door myself. Then you'll run to the 
entrance and call two detectives who 
will be there if the commissioner car- 
ries out my instructions. Return with 
them, leave them in the suite, and come 
with me.” 

YY G8; Sif.” 

Trimble suddenly grasped Billings by 
the arm, for he had heard a step in the 
suite. An instant later light showed 
beneath the door. He crept across the 
room and peered through the tiny 
Peter Snard had arrived. 

Once more he was dressed in the 
greasy clothing and wore the big dark 
spectacles and the heavy wig. Trimble 
guessed, too, that the tusk tooth that 
came out over his lower lip was false. 
The Fox was a clever man. He dis- 


crack. 
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guised himself, it appeared, even for his 
comrades in crime. 

Snard peered around the room and 
turned off all the lights except the one 
over the little writing desk and another 
in the opposite corner. Then he began 
pacing the floor, rubbing his hands to- 
gether. Once he took a little book from 
his pocket, consulted it, and mumbled 
a great deal. Trimble decided to get 
that little book if possible. 

The trouble-maker glanced at his 


watch again. It was a few minutes 
after twelve o’clock. Billings was 


crouching beside him now and looking 
through the crack. Peter Snard 
seemed to have nothing to do. He con- 
tinued to pace the floor. Once he 
stopped, filled and lighted his big pipe, 
and puffed clouds of smoke ceilingward 
with evident content. 

“A cool customer,’ Terry Trimble 
thought. ‘But they always make mis- 
takes.” 

The minutes seemed to drag. Trim- 
ble glanced at his watch again after 
a time and found that the time was 
twelve-thirty. Almost at the same in- 
stant there came a peculiar rap on Peter 
Snard’s hall door. 

Snard put the pipe on the table, got 
up slowly, and then hurried across to 
the door and whispered. Then he 
turned the key and swung the door 
open, and Cranton hurried inside. 

“All right?” Snard asked. 

“Everything all right, boss,’ 
ton replied. “Everything went 
smoothly.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“We saw the watchman ring in at 
twelve and then we rapped him on the 
head and bound and gagged him and 
rolled him into a closet. It didn’t take 
me long to get into the vault and collect 
the swag. The get-away was clean. 
It wasn’t even exciting, boss. I stopped 
at the drug store, as you told me, and 
telephoned police headquarters.” 

“Just what did you tell them?” 


, 


’ 


Cran- 
off 
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“That they’d find the watchman in 
the closet and the door of the vault 
open, and that The Fox had taken a 
nice little nest egg from the Brix Insur- 
ance Company. You were right, boss, 
about those heavy collections yester- 
day.” 

“Where’s the swag? 

“T only took currency, like you said,” 
Cranton replied. He peeled off his coat 
and vest, and began taking bundles of 
bills from the front of his shirt. “It’s 
all there, boss, every cent of it. You 
can search me.” 

“T guess I can trust you, Cranton. 
Want to divide now ?” 

“re.” 

“How'll you carry the money, and 
what will you do with it? Suppose in 
the round-up they find you and you 
have a bunch of that money on you?” 

“T’ll slip it to my pal, who’s waiting 
at the corner below. The coppers don’t 
even know him.” 

“Have it your own way,” Peter 
Snard said. “But if you are caught 
you'll forget about me.” 

“Naturally,” Cranton replied. 
can trust me, boss.” 

He continued to pile currency on the 
little table, and Peter Snard sat down 
and began counting it. Trimble 
grasped Billings by the arm and whis- 
pered in his ear. 

Billings went to the door and un- 
locked it and let himself into the hall. 
He hurried to the door of Peter Snard’s 
suite and started pounding loudly upon 
it. 

“Open up in there!” he cried. “I 
know you’re there—I can see the light! 
This is an officer! Open in the name 
of the law! Quick, or we'll smash in 
the door!” 

Trimble, watching at the crack, be- 
held the consternation in the other 
room. Peter Snard snarled like a wild 
beast and sprang to his feet. Cranton 
looked like a rat caught in a trap. For 
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“You 






























turned to each other. 

“Open up!” Billings was shouting. 

Cranton drew a revolver. 

“Put it up, fool!’ Peter Snard com- 
manded. “They must have followed 
you here. There are perhaps half a 
dozen of them in the hall.” 

“But Cranton started to pro- 
test. 

“There’s a way out! Come!” 

He rushed into the other room, Cran- 
ton at his heels. Peter Snard rolled 
back the rug and lifted the trapdoor, 
and Cranton dropped through into the 
sewer. Trimble waited until Snard had 
lowered the door and the rug had rolled 
back into place; then he unbolted the 
door before him and rushed into 
Snard’s suite. 

He hurried to the hall door and un- 
locked it. 

“Get those detectives!” he ordered. 

3illings ran to the entrance, almost 
bowling over the excited landlord. 
Trimble waited, automatic and flash 
light held ready. Billings was back 
almost instantly. 

“Stay in this room!” Trimble or- 
dered the detectives. ‘There is a secret 
passage here. I want you to watch this 
end of it!” 

He led the way into the other room, 
rolled back the rug and lifted the trap- 
door. He flashed his torch and began 
descending the iadder, Billings at his 
heels. Along the sewer they hurried in 
the darkness. Ahead of them an ex- 
plosion sounded, and a bullet whistled 
past them. They dropped to the dusty 
floor of the old sewer, and Terry Trim- 
ble emptied his automatic at random. 
He did not expect to hit anybody, and 
did not intend to do so. 

“That will do, Billings,” he 
“We'll go back now.” 

Back they hurried to the mystified 
detectives. The trapdoor was lowered 
and the rug put in place. 

“If anybody comes through that door 





said. 


an instant they faced the door and then 
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nab them!” Trimble ordered. “But be 
careful about shooting; we may come 
back that way ourselves soon.” 

Then he ran through the hall and out 
of the building, with Billings close be- 
hind him. 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. TRIMBLE YAWNS. 


OWN the street they dashed, the 
detectives recognizing them and 
allowing them to pass without hin- 
drance. They circled around the block 
and so came to the corner nearest the 
residence of Doctor Richard Rhone, 
where the robbery had occurred the 
previous night. 

Trimble’s limousine was waiting on 
the corner as he had ordered, and the 
commissioner was near it in a police car. 
That official sprang out when he saw 
Trimble and Billings approach. 

“Come along, commissioner, and be 
in at the death,” Trimble said. “Men 
all posted?” 

“As you ordered, Trimble.” 

“Call a couple of good ones as we 
go along. We may not need them, but 
it will do no harm to have them handy.” 

The commissioner called to some of 
his men and they hurried on down the 
street. Trimble led the way to the en- 
trance of the Rhone house and rang the 
bell. 

“May have to wait a few minutes,” 
he said. “That will not bother us, 
however. I want time to get my breath, 
anyway.” 

He rang the bell again furiously, and 
finally a light appeared and the old 
butler opened the door. 

“Officers!” Trimble announced. “We 
want to see Doctor Rhone as soon as 
possible.” 

The butler found himself brushed 
aside despite his protests. Trimble 
seemed to be making a great deal of 
noise. Soon a light appeared at the 
head of the stairs, and they saw Doctor 
Richard Rhone standing there, his mass 
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of hair rumpled, his big eyes blazing, 
his laboratory apron covering his 
clothes. 

“What, in the name of Heaven, is 
all this?” Doctor Rhone cried. 

Trimble rushed up the stairs, and the 
others followed. 

“The Fox has been at work in your 
neighborhood again,” the trouble-maker 
explained. 

“Confound the fellow! What now?” 

“Let’s go into your laboratory.” 

“But I have some experiments 

“We'll be careful; we won’t touch 
anything. Quick, doctor! You want 
us to catch The Fox, don’t you?” 

“Certainly, but id 

Trimble did not argue. The door of 
the laboratory stood open; he hurried 
inside. Doctor Rhone followed:and so 
did the commissioner and Billings and 
the two detectives. The old butler dis- 
appeared. 

“Well?” Doctor Rhone demanded. 

“Remember the old sewer, doctor?” 

“I know there used to be one that 
ran under the block.” r 

“You've lived in this place so long 
that you’ve grown careless. Suppose 
I tell you that the old sewer has an out- 
let beneath your house, that a winding 
stairs connects it with your labora- 
tory 

“Why, bless my soul! There is a 
winding stairs. It has been there since 
the house was built. I used to use it to 
come from my office on the floor below 
to the laboratory. When I retired from 
practice I closed it up.” 

“Well, it is being used again,” Trim- 
ble declared. “The Fox uses it. He 
lives in a rooming house on the other 
side of the block below, and he leaves 
his rooms there, goes through the old 
sewer, and comes to your house.” 

“Great heavens!” 

“He poses as Peter Snard, a man 
who helps unfortunates. He has a 











niece who writes his letters for him. 
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He sneaks out through that queer back 
door and r 

“But how does he get out after he 
reaches my house?” the doctor inter- 
rupted. 

“He doesn’t.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, Doctor Richard Rhone, that 
you are The Fox!” 

There was silence for a moment. 
The commissioner and the detectives 
were aghast at the statement; only Bill- 
ings did not show surprise. Then Doc- 
tor Richard Rhone threw back his head 
and laughed raucously. 

“T understood that you were a detec- 
tive of parts,” he said, “but you have 
been fooled this time, Mr. Trimble. 
The Fox has been too clever for you, I 
So he has thrown suspicion 





am afraid. 
upon me?” 

“You are 
clared again. 

A woman’s voice answered him from 
the doorway. 

“Wait! I can explain!” 

They whirled around. Jennie Croft 
stood there, her hair down, a dressing 
gown about her. Doctor Rhone glared 
at her, but she gave him no attention. 

“IT must 
Trimble. 
Keep quiet, uncle; it is best to explain 
and have an end to it Mr. Trimble, 
my uncle is The Fox—but he is not a 
criminal.” 

“Perhaps 
Trimble said. 

“My uncle wanted to help unfortu- 
nate persons, but he did not wish every- 
body to know. So he rented that suite 
and used the old sewer. He was afraid 
to be seen abroad as Peter Snard, you 
see, for he did not want to be recog- 
nized. He called himself Peter Snard, 
and I called myself Jennie Croft. My 
real name is Amelia Rhone; I really am 


The Fox!” Trimble de- 


explain,” she told Terry 
“IT have been afraid of this. 


you'd better elucidate,” 


his niece. 
“We did much good, Mr. Trimble. 
We have helped many unfortunates, as 
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I can prove easily. We slipped through 
the old sewer, and when our work was 
done we came back here. So uncle kept 
his identity a secret. Then he grew too 
enthusiastic. He began to think that 
the police were fools. One day a crime 
was committed. He had me write a 
letter signed ‘The Fox,’ saying that he 
was responsible for it. He did that a 
score of times and laughed at the be- 
wilderment of the police, who received 
so many different descriptions of the 
criminal, For the crimes were done by 
different persons, of course ; we did not 
know them. It was just a—a joke. 

“And then he wrote to you, Mr.Trim- 
ble, saying that he could fool you, too. 
I was afraid, then, and tried to get him 
[ knew you would learn the 
truth. But don’t you see he really has 
committed no crime? I know it was 
wrong to bother the police that way, 
but he has done so much good that 
the other 

“He wrote—or had you write—a let- 
ter before a crime really was com- 
mitted, thereby showing prior knowl- 
edge,” Trimble reminded her. 


to stop. 





“You mean the robbery here last 
night?” she asked. “I tried to stop 
him, but he wanted to fool you. It was 
a fake robbery, of course. There really 
Was no crime.” 

“How about the letter you mailed 
yesterday, saying that there would be a 
crime to-night? There was; a vault 
was robbed of a large sum.” 

“Oh! Then it was just a coinci- 
dence,” she said. ‘Uncle was just try- 
ing to fool the police.” 

Trimble smiled down at her. 

“Yes,” he said. “Early in the after- 
noon | heard your uncle and you agree 
that, if trouble came, you would sav it 
Was just a coincidence. I was in the 
little empty room next door to Peter 

The truth of the matter, 
young lady, is that your uncle has been 
making a tool of you. He really is The 


Snard’s suite. 
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Fox, head of a band of criminals who 

work for him.” 
“Nonsense!” 

claimed. 

“It is not nonsense!’ Trimble de- 
clared, facing him. “My assistant and 
I watched from the little room this 
evening. Prior to that I had heard you 
talk to George Cranton about the pro- 
posed crime. A little after midnight 
we saw Cranton come in with his swag. 
We let you get into the old sewer with 
him. He is there now or else in this 
house, and so is the money he took from 
an insurance company’s vault to-night. 
Jim Grat is in jail, and so is Wrade— 
and they have talked!” 

Doctor Richard Rhone’s face turned 
purple and he cursed. 

Terry Trimble stepped forward and 
tore the physician’s laboratory apron 
open. Beneath it were the clothes of 
Peter Snard. 

“I suppose the wig and false tooth 
and large spectacles are in the sewer on 
that box,” Trimble said  blandly. 
“We've got you, Rhone!” 

“Uncle, tell me that it isn’t true!” 
the girl cried. 

But Doctor Richard Rhone merely 
bowed his head and started to turn 
away. Ata nod from Trimble Billings 
snapped handcuffs on his wrists. 

“Tt was a clever scheme, Rhone,” the 
trouble-maker said. “By your charities 
you were enabled to meet men of the 
underworld. Your crooks reported to 
you, and everybody thought they were 
men you were helping into the straight 
path. You even fooled your niece and 
got her to write The Fox’s letters. 
Search him, Billings.” 

Doctor Rhone began fighting, but 
they searched him. Billings handed a 
little memorandum book taken from the 
doctor’s clothes to Terry Trimble. The 
trouble-maker glanced at it quickly. 

“Very nice,” he said. “A list of the 
members of your band, their jobs, and 
their percentages of hauls. This will in- 
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terest you, commisioner. Better have 
them rounded up before they learn of 
The Fox’s arrest. Search the house 
and the sewer and get Cranton and his 
loot !” 

Doctor Rhone’s niece was looking at 
him in horror. The old housekeeper 
appeared and took her away. 

“T suspected you from the first, 
Rhone,” Terry Trimble said. “The 
robbery here at your house was too 
perfect. You made some bad mistakes. 
In the first place a big crook would not 
have bothered with your old jewels 
even if he had known of them. In the 
second place, you are a scientist, an ec- 
centric one, and the first thing you 
would think of in case of robbery would 
be your precious formulas. Yet you 
hadn’t thought of them, it appeared. 
Remember? When I asked you you 
said you had not looked into the labo- 
ratory. If you had been honest, and it 
had been a genuine robbery, you would 
have rushed there the first thing! 

“Again, it was peculiar that The Fox, 
after binding you, should unbind you 
after chloroforming you. That idea 
was ridiculous. You did not look and 
act like a man who had been under 
chloroform a short time before. 

“And that cigarette! That was a 
fatal mistake, Doctor Rhone. I pre- 
tended to find the butt of a cigarette in 
the bathroom, and you at once admitted 
that nobody in the house used them, 
but that The Fox had been smoking. 
You explained how he smoked through 
a slit in his mask. Yet there was not 
a trace of cigarette smoke in the bath- 
room, as there would have been even 
an hour afterward. I manufactured 
that cigarette butt myself. I did not 
find one in the bathroom. You walked 
into my trap. 


ew arar.e, 


“Also my assistant discovered that 
you sold your jewels more than a year 
ago to a certain dealer, who transferred 
them recently to another. When he 
read the description he identified them 
instantly as the Rhone jewels. Your 
fake robbery was full of holes, Doctor 
Rhone, and was the means of causing 
suspicion to be directed to you. It was 
your big mistake. 

“Your niece has said that you played 
at being the philanthropic Peter Snard, 
and your silence admits the truth of the 
statement. The letters you had her 
write prove that Peter Snard was The 
Fox. It remains only to show that The 
Fox was a criminal and head of a band 
of thieves instead of a practical joker.” 

The answer came unexpectedly. The 
detectives who had gone down the 
winding stairs and into the sewer re- 
turned with Cranton and bundles of 
currency. 

“So you’re The Fox, are you?” Cran- 
ton sneered at Rhone. “Clever, are 
you? You get me nabbed when I pull 
my very first trick for you!” 

“There is a part of the answet 
said Terry Trimble. “Commissioner, 
take your prisoners away. If Rhone 
doesn’t give you a complete confession 
Billings and I will hand you conclusive 
evidence to-morrow. Come on, Bill- 
ings. The limousine is at the corner. 
I want to hurry home and have a bath 
and tumble into bed. Got some poetry 
to read when I’ve slept enough. ’Night, 
commissioner—gentlemen !” 

Terry Trimble yawned, made as if to 
adjust his monocle, and then remem- 
bered that he was in his working 
clothes, looked foolish, and went slowly 
down the stairs. Billings, chuckling 
lightly, walked beside him out of the 
house. 
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Author of ‘‘Painted in Black,’’ ‘‘Left Out,’’ etc. 


HE smooth and crafty features 
of Timothy Weems, warden 
of the Emmettsburg peniten- 
tiary, wore a thin, vengeful 
smile—the smile of one who has been 
sorely plagued but at last sees a way 
to hit back at his tormentors—as he 
stepped from his official car, entered 


a murky four-story brick building, and 


walked into the office of Chief of Police 
Stacy Crow. 

“Morning, chief,” he greeted. 

The chief, an undersized, middle- 
aged person with a haggard and woe- 
begone face, looked up from the edi- 
torial page of the [E:mmettsburg Star, 
and grumbled a half-hearted response. 

“You don’t seem particularly cheer- 
ful this morning, chief,” observed the 
warden, regarding the other man with 
an expression of mock sympathy. “Wife 
been nagging, or did you lose too much 
in the poker game at Cady’s last night? 
Or is it, by any chance, the editorial 
in this morning’s Star that’s bothering 
your” 

“Drat the yellow rag!” snorted Chief 
Crow, scowling at the newspaper. 

“That’s my sentiment, too. Drat it 
hard! I see it’s going after vou with 
hammer and tongs, hinting that you 
either ought to stop the wave of crime 
now prevalent in Emmettsburg or turn 
your six-thousand-dollar job over to a 


worthier man. What an absurd prop- 
osition !” 

“Crazy!” muttered Chief Crow. 

Warden Weems’ face sobered a little. 
“Of course, the Star and the whole 
shebang of reformers have it in for 
the city-hall crowd, and you happen to 
be the goat. They’re insinuating that 
the crooks are running the whole town, 
that burglary and murder are the most 
flourishing industries in Emmettsburg 
at the present time, and that the city 
administration is in cahoots with the 
criminal element. It’s being hinted that 
the police are idle or helpless, that the 
administration is depending on the 
crooks and grafters to swing the next 
election, and that hell’s broke loose all 
around.” 

“Lies!” grunted the chief. 
of contemptible lies!” 

The warden’s smile grew a bit cyni- 
cal. “Of course,” he assented sarcas- 
tically. “Just the same, though, there’s 
no use denying that a lot of rough work 
been going on in Emmettsburg 
lately. For instance, I see by the pa- 
pers that somebody busted into the 
Effingwell house night before last and 
annexed several thousand _ dollars’ 
vorth of silverware and sparklers. No 
insinuations, you understand, but I’d be 
willing to bet my last summer's straw 
hat that, if the spirit moved you, you 
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could lay your hands on the culprit and 
make him cough up the loot.” 

“Say,” growled Chief Crow, “what 
are you getting at?” 

“You and I are practical men,” said 
the warden in soothing tones. ‘We've 
known each other pretty well for years, 
and there’s no sense in beating about 
the bush. We've got horse sense 
enough to understand the matter of po- 
litical expediency. When it comes to 
campaign funds and such things, a 
hard-working yegg’s dollar is as good 
and goes as far as a bloated million- 
aire’s. Honest now, chief, isn’t that 
one of the reasons why, according to 
the papers, crime is rampant in Em- 
mettsburg ?” 

Chief Crow drew himself up haugh- 
tily. “You've got no call to be rubbing 
it in,” he declared testily. “I guess you, 
too, have been handed a few brickbats 
lately. What about Big Dan?” 

A hard twinkle crept into the ward- 
en’s eyes, but the bland smile did not 
leave his face for a moment. “Big 
Dan made a fool of me and a joke of 
the Emmettsburg penitentiary,” he ad- 
mitted frankly. 

“Led you by the nose, didn’t he?” 
taunted Stacy Crow vindictively. “As 
I remember, he pulled a- lot of wool 
down over your eyes and bamboozled 
you to a finish. Unless I’m mistaken, 
you escorted him out of stir yourself.” 

“T did,” confessed Weems, “and I'll 
never hear the last of it as long as I 
live. Big Dan and his dame, Nora 
Mason, certainly put one over on me, 
and they did the job up in slick fashion, 
As a result, you and I, chief, are in 
the same boat. A lot of influential peo- 
ple have been telling the governor and 
the prison commission that I'm a good 
thing to get rid of, just as the Emmetts- 
burg reformers have been hollering for 
your removal, They may get our scalps 
yet, unless we checkmate 7em.” 

The chief started. “How?” 

“By patching up our tattered reputa- 
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tions. Suppose, for instance, you were 
to capture one of the cleverest and slip- 
periest crooks in the country and get 
him convicted. Wouldn’t that throw 
a monkey wrench into the machinery 
of the reformers ?” 

“T guess so,” said the chief thought- 
fully, “but ——” 

“I know you've got from 
above to keep hands off home talent,” 
interrupted the chief suavely. “But 
suppose the crook in question were an 
outsider. Then you wouldn’t be under 
any obligations to handle him gently, 
and a big catch like that would get you 
in strong with the law-and-order ele- 
ment without offending any friends of 
the administration. Get me?” 

Crow pursed his thin lips and 
screwed his face into a wise expression. 
“Yes, as far as it goes. But where do 
you come in?” 

“If you got your man convicted, he’d 
be sent to my place across the river for 
safe-keeping, wouldn’t he?” asked 
Warden Weems, chuckling. “Suppose 
that in addition to being a high-class 
and slippery crook, he also has a repu- 
tation for breaking out of more pens 
than any other man living——” 

“You mean Big Dan!” exclaimed 
Chief Crow, staring at the prison offi- 
cial. 

“Whom else would I mean? Big Dan 
gave me the merry ha-ha once, and I 
want to get back at him. They say 
the prison that can hold Big Dan for 
long hasn’t been built yet. I want to 
prove they’re wrong. If I get him back, 
you can bet your sweet life that I'll 
keep him till his time expires, even if 
I have to stand over him with a shot- 
gun night and day.” 

There was a wistful glow in Chief 
Crow’s tired eyes. The prospect of 
capturing a celebrated crook like 
Big Dan evidently appealed to him 
strongly, but in the next moment his 
face fell. 
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wanted in these parts just at present,” 
he declared. “It turned out, after he 
gave you the slip, that the job he’d been 
sent up for was done by somebody else.” 

“True enough, but Big Dan is one 
of those crooks that ought to be nabbed 
on general principles. If they haven’t 
pulled off anything in the last fifteen 
minutes, they will in the next fifteen.” 
The warden lowered his voice to a con- 
fidential murmur. “A man _ doesn’t 
have to be guilty in order to be con- 
victed, you know.” 

Crow opened his eyes wide. 
frame-up?” he whispered. 

“Well, something like that. Why 
not? Big Dan has done a lot of jobs 
in his day that he never served time for. 
A frame-up, as you call it, would help 
to even the score. Big Dan would only 
get what was coming to him, even if 
he wasn’t guilty in that particular in- 
stance.” 

The chief moistened his lips and 
peered closely at Weems. A faint smile 
played about his lips, hinting that the 
warden’s plan exerted a strong appeal 
on his imagination. Then his face 
clouded again. 

“Big Dan isn’t in the State,” he an- 
nounced in disappointed tones, “The 
last I heard of him he was out on the 
coast.” 

“Trains are running, aren’t they? 
Listen, chief. Big Dan has a reputa- 
tion for two things—for crushing out 
of jails and for standing by a friend. 
He couldn’t have tricked me the way 
he did unless somebody inside the Em- 
mettsburg prison had been in cahoots 
with him. I can’t prove anything, but 
I'm morally certain that it was Doc Ser- 
ratt.” 

“The forger ?” 

The warden nodded. “I'd be willing 
to swear he’s the man, though I haven’t 
got the smallest scrap of evidence 
against him. His time will be up inside 
ofayear. Now, if Big Dan heard that 
Doc Serratt was in bad and in danger 
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of having some extra time tacked onto 
his sentence for bad behavior, what do 
you suppose Big Dan would do?” 

“Jump on the first train for Emmetts- 
burg and try to get Doc Serratt out,” 
ventured the chief, paying an uncon- 
scious tribute to the criminal. 

“That’s exactly what I figure he 
would do, too. Our first step will be 
to let loose a whisper that Doc Serratt 
is in bad. A small whisper goes a Iong 
vay in the underworld, and before long 
it will reach Big Dan. The rest will 
be easy, if you and I do a little team- 
work. Are you on, chief?” 

Crow’s nervous, piggy eyes twinkled 
as he considered the suggestion. The 
corners of his mouth twitched, then his 
lips opened into a shrewd, small-souled 
grin. Finally he extended his hand. 

“T’m on,” he declared. “Let’s shake.” 


II. 


Daniel Dennison, known to the po- 
lice and the underworld of the entire 
continent as “Big Dan,” sat in his apart- 
ment in a Seattle hotel and scowled 
wearily at the ceiling. He was six feet 
two inches of rippling muscle, hard tis- 
sue, and effervescent energy, and he 
craved excitement as some men crave 
strong drink or drugs. Since his sen- 
sational escape from the Emmettsburg 
penitentiary, Big Dan’s days had been 
dull and tedious. He had come across 
nothing in his particular line that 
seemed attractive enough to tempt him, 
and it was said of him that he was 
never quite happy unless he was within 
prison walls scheming to get out. As 
he lolled in an armchair, with a dark 
frown on his rugged features, he felt 
as if he were in a state of slow internal 
combustion. 

He jumped 
tinkled, and jerked 
the hook. 

“Lady down here to see you, sir,” 
announced a voice at the other end. 
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Big Dan went down. As he entered 
a small parlor at one end of the lobby, 
a young woman rose from a settee to 
meet him. Her face was a trifle hard, 
but a tender glow suffused it as she 
smiled up into his eyes. She was Nora 
Mason, known throughout the under- 
world in which she belonged as “Big 
Dan’s girl,” and it was generally known 
that many of the famous criminal’s sen- 
sational escapes would have been im- 
possible without her quick wit, unfal- 
tering devotion, and capable assistance. 

“Hello, Dan!” she murmured, putting 
a world of feeling into the two words. 

“You, Nora!” exclaimed Big Dan, 
his strong and usually austere face il- 
lumined by a strange radiance. The 
celebrated jailbreaker had his softer 
moods, though nobody but Nora Mason 
was aware of the fact. Now, with awk- 
ward gentleness, he led her back to the 
settee. 

“What's up?’ 
pause. 

“Doc Serratt is in trouble,” she said 
in low tones. “Jim Hastings told me. 
He got it from a con who was let out 
of Emmettsburg last week. Weems, 
the warden, got wise that Doc Serratt 
had a hand in your get-away. I thought 
you’d want to know.” 

Big Dan’s face clouded as he heard 
the news. Doc Serratt was the trusty 
at Emmettsburg penitentiary who had 
helped put into execution the daring and 
ingenious plan Nora Mason had devised 
for Big Dan’s escape, and he knew that 
Warden Weems would see to it that 
ample punishment was inflicted. With- 
out a word he rose and left the parlor. 
In a few minutes he was back. 

“T can get a train in two hours,” he 
announced. “Guess I'd better get busy 
packing my duds and buying my ticket.” 


said Nora. 


, 


he inquired after a 


“Buy two tickets,” 


Big Dan smiled. “Sure you want to 
tag along, girlie?” 
She laughed, as though the question 


were utterly superfluous, and then they 


fell to discussing ways and means for 
bringing about Doc Serratt’s escape, 
The problem how to go about it was 
a knotty one, though they agreed that 
the task should prove no more difficult 
than several similar feats they had ac- 
complished in the past, and they had 
an advantage in the circumstance that 
Big Dan had once been an inmate of 
Emmettsburg prison and was familiar 
with the ground. Yet they realized 
that Warden Weems, still smarting 
from his recent humiliation, would be 
taking infinite precautions and that all 
of Nora’s subtle scheming and Dan’s 
executive adroitness would be required 
if they were to accomplish their pur- 
pose. Finally they decided that they 
would be better able to solve the prob- 
lem after they had arrived on the scene. 

So it happened that, twenty-four 
hours later, they alighted from a train 
in Emmettsburg, and, not caring to 
arouse Warden Weems’ suspicion by 
letting their presence in the town be- 
come known, engaged rooms in a third- 
class and obscure hotel. Nora was ina 
pensive and reticent mood, and Big Dan 
knew that her mind was already at work 
on the rudiments of a plan. 

The next day, when he consulted an 
afternoon newspaper, he found glar- 
ing headlines, and soon became ab- 
sorbed in the details of a sensational 
robbery. The atrocity, it seemed, was 
one of many that had been perpetrated 
in Emmettsburg within the past few 
veeks. It consisted in a brutal assault 
on an aged caretaker employed in a 
house on Riverview Driveway and the 
forcing of the safe in which the fam- 
ily’s jewelry was sometimes kept. Ow- 
ing to the fact that on this particular 
occasion most of the valuables were in 
a safety-deposit vault, the loot had been 
comparatively insignificant, but among 
the missing articles was an heirloom 
which the owner prized very highly. 
The caretaker was in a hospital, suffer- 
ing from serious knife wounds in the 
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chest, but the surgeons were holding 
out hopes for his recovery. The ac- 
count ended with a report to the effect 
that several civic organizations were de- 
manding the removal of Chief of Police 
Stacy Crow on grounds of inefficiency 
and negligence. 

“Coarse work,” muttered Big Dan 
as he tossed aside the paper. 

He had always practiced crime as 
something of a fine art and he had only 
contempt for those who resorted to vio- 
lence. However, the far more impor- 
tant matter of Doc Serratt’s deliverance 
from prison soon blotted the sordid in- 
cident from his mind. After dusk he 
announced that he was going out to 
make an attempt to tap an underground 
line to the penitentiary. 

It was close to midnight when he 
returned. He had failed to get into 
touch with Doc Serratt, but he had 
learned something that, as he swung 
into the quiet and poorly lighted side 
street on which the hotel was located, 
caused him to ponder so deeply that 
he did not happen to notice a furtive 
and silent-footed shadow dogging his 
footsteps. His face was grave as he 
ascended three flights of stairs, walked 
to the rear of the corridor, and rapped 
softly on Nora Mason’s door. 

He received no response. Trying the 
knob, he discovered that the door was 
locked, and he noticed that the transom 
window was dark. He was about to 
enter his own room when the smartly 
garbed figure of Nora Mason tripped 
down the hall. 

“Where have you been?” he asked, 
instantly relieved. 

She smiled faintly and mysteriously. 
They were alone in the corridor, and 
the lights were dim. 

“T’ve been fixing up a plan,” she an- 
nounced. “I think we can make it, 
Dan.” 

He shook his head soberly. 
told you that Doc Serratt 
dutch?” he inquired. 
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“Why, Jim Hastings.” She scanned 
his face perplexedly. 

“Jim's all right,” muttered Big Dan, 
“but where did he get the dope?” 

There was a touch of alarm in Nora’s 
face. “As I told you, he got it from 
a con whose time was up last week. 
Jim didn’t mention his name, Any- 
thing wrong, Dan?” 

“There’s something queer about it,” 
mumbled Dan. “Weems is suspicious 
of Doc Serratt, and he’s been trying to 
get something on him, but so far he 
hasn’t succeeded, and, from all I hear, 
he isn’t likely to. Somebody has handed 
us a bum steer, Nora.” 


She drew a quick breath. “But 
why ?” 

“That’s what I don’t get. Wait a 
moment.” 


He opened his door, switched on the 
electric lights, then sniffed suspiciously 
and darted swift glances about the 
room. Everything seemed to be as he 
had left it, but a subtle sixth sense 
told him that something was wrong. 

“How long were you gone?” he whis- 
pered, as Nora stepped through the 
doorway. 

“About an hour and a half.” 

“H’m!” Again Big Dan’s narrow- 
ing gaze swept the room without find- 
ing any tangible proof of his suspicions. 
“Somebody’s been here. I smell a plant 
of some kind.” 

The girl’s face was tense, and there 
was a wary gleam in her cool, gray 
eyes. She watched Big Dan closely as 
he stepped across the floor, opened the 
window and looked down. A few feet 
to his left was the fire escape, and on 
the other side, almost within reach of 
his hand, was the corner of the build- 
ing. Suddenly .he gave a low, short 
gasp. Down below, a tall, dark shadow 
stirred slightly; another was moving 
stealthily a few feet away. He drew 
in his head, lowered the window, and 
turned to the girl. 

“Get back to your room,” he ordered, 
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his face dark and grim, “Whatever 
happens, don’t stir.” 

‘he hesitated for a moment, then 
obediently slipped out of the room, and 
Big Dan heard her door open and close. 
He did not know what to make of the 
situation, but the two shadows beneath 
his window hinted that the hotel was 
surrounded and that he was in a trap 
of some kind. He was considering the 
feasibility of escaping over the roof 
when there came a sharp rap on the 
door. 

He thought hard and swiftly, finally 
deciding that he had nothing to fear. 
He was not wanted for any crime in 
that particular State. The sentence un- 
der which he had been incarcerated in 
the death house of the Emmettsburg 
prison had been set aside as the result 
of a dying confession which made it 
clear that Big Dan had been unjustly 
convicted. 

Another rap sounded as these reflec- 
tions shot through his mind. Surmis- 
ing that it was only a mistake which a 
few words would clear up, he stepped 
to the door and flung it open. A small, 
thin-faced man entered the room, level- 
ing an ugly automatic at Big Dan’s 
midriff. He was followed by two uni- 
formed policemen. 

“Who the devil are you?” demanded 
Big Dan, measuring the little man with 
his eyes. 

“Chief Crow,” snapped the latter, ad- 
vancing warily. His slight body bris- 
tled with importance, but there was a 
nervous flicker in his eyes. “Search 
him, men,” he added, addressing the 
policemen. 

Big Dan stifled his indignation and 
submitted, again telling himself that it 
was all a mistake. The search, though 
thorough, revealed nothing, and a scowl 
of disappointment deepened in Chief 
Crow’s face. 

“Tf you tell me what you’re looking 
for,” said Big Dan, smiling, “I'll help 





you find it.” 
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The chief sneered. ‘Don’t know, I 
suppose ?” 
“Haven't the slightest idea.” 


Crow chuckled derisively. “Give the 


room a once-over,” he told his subor- 
dinates, and the two men fell to work 
with promptness and dispatch. Big 
Dan, grinning complacently, folded his 
arms and watched them, forbearing to 
inquire whether they had a search war- 
rant. They looked under the tawdry 
carpet, ransacked the dresser drawers, 
explored Big Dan’s luggage, and tapped 
ceilings and walls. 

“Nothing here, chief,” reported one 
of them after half an hour of diligent 
search, 

Crow’s face fell a little. “It’s got to 
be here,” he declared doggedly. “I'm 
sure he hasn’t soaked it. See if there 
are any loose boards in the floor.” 

“Mind telling me what you expect 
to find?” queried Big Dan as the two 
policemen turned their attention to the 
floor. 

“Not.-a bit.” The chief leered insinu- 
atingly. “There was a job pulled off 
on Riverview Driveway last night, 
Don’t suppose you know anything about 
it, huh?” 

3ig Dan started a little as he recalled 
what he had read in the newspapet 
about the atrocious crime. 

“The watchman was almost slashed 
to ribbons, and the safe was cracked,” 
proceeded Crow, eying Big Dan ob- 
liquely. “It looked like one of your 
jobs—all but the carving up of the 


watchman—and we happened to know | 


that you were paying Emmettsburg a 
visit. So we just put two and two to- 
gether.” 

“Yes?” prompted Big Dan, his eyes 
narrowing into tiny, blazing slits. 

“And now we want the lavallic¢re you 
took out of the crib,” finished Crow in 
gloating tones. In the same instant one 
of the searchers, with a muttered excla- 
mation, pulled a board out of the floor- 
ing and inserted a hand in the opening. 
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A moment later he was holding aloft an 
object of gold, studded with flashing 
stones. Chief Crow, still maintaining a 
firm grip on his automatic, regarded it 
with a triumphant expression. 

“See if there's anything else,” he in- 
structed. 

Big Dan’s body stiffened, and his 
deep-lined face grew hard as flint. In 
a flash he saw the explanation of the 
curious impression he had _ received 
upon entering the room. It was clear 
now that some one had visited it while 
he was out in order to arrange a 
frame-up. The whole thing had been 
clumsily managed, and he was at a 
loss to understand the motive, but he 
realized that his danger was none the 
less real. 

“What did you find, Mack?” inquired 
Chief Crow. 

The policeman who had been search- 
ing the space under the board stood up. 
In his outstretched hand was a rumpled 
shirt, and at a glance Big Dan recog- 
nized it as one of his own. A sardonic 
smiled curled his lips as he saw a crim- 
son smear on the right-hand cuff. 

“There’s blood on it!’ ejaculated the 
policeman. 

A disgusted sneer came to Big Dan’s 
lips as he saw how inexpertly the 
frame-up had been handled. It was 
possible that, as the chief had said, 
the safe in the house on Riverview 
Driveway had been cracked by a method 
somewhat similar to his own; but Big 
Dan himself would never have as- 
saulted a watchman in order to accom- 
plish a robbery. Even had he done so, 
he would not have been clumsy enough 
to permit his victim’s blood to soil his 
clothing, or stupid enough to hide the 


incriminating evidence in the room 
where he lived. 
But, thing had been 


though the 
crassly bungled, Big Dan was quick to 
see the seriousness of his predicament. 
His record would go a long way to- 
ward establishing his guilt. The laval- 
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liére and the bloodstained shirt would 
make a profound impression on a jury. 
Nora Mason was the only person who 
could vouch for his alibi, and her word 
would count for less than nothing. 

“T guess that settles it,’ declared 
Chief Crow in tones of immense grati- 
fication. “The grand jury is in session, 
and I guess it won’t be long before 
you'll be back in the big boarding house 
across the river. Put the links on him, 
Mack.” 

Drawing a pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket, the broad-shouldered policeman 
advanced, but in the same instant a 
tense, white face appeared in the door- 
way. The officer fell back a step as 
Nora Mason rushed in and with a hys- 
terical sob flung her arms around Big 
Dan’s neck and pressed her cheek 
against his. 

A trifle bewilderedly, Big Dan folded 
her in his arms. It was not like Nora 
Mason to display her emotions in a 
crisis, and he could not quite under- 
stand. But in the next moment he saw 
the reason for her strange behavior. 

She was whispering something in his 
ear. 


III. 

“Well, well! If it isn’t Big Dan!’ 
chortled Warden Weems as two husky 
guards ushered the renowned jail- 
breaker into his office. 

It was a great moment in Warden 
Weems’ life. Big Dan had humiliated 
him and held him up to public con- 
tempt; wherefore Weems hated Dan 
with all the fervor of which his pygmy 
soul was capable. A vast smile, a blend- 
ing of triumph and malevolence, illu- 
mined his sleek features as his greedy 
eyes feasted on the prisoner’s face. His 
revenge was even sweeter than he had 
anticipated. 

Since Big Dan’s arrest and during 
the brief trial, he had told himself time 
and again that the plot conceived by 
himself and so deftly executed by Chief 
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Crow had been a perfect inspiration. 
The trial had been the merest formality, 
and the defendant had never had a 
chance. Because of his previous rec- 
ord, he had been as good as convicted 
even before the jury had been assem- 
bled, and the bloodstained shirt and the 
lavalliére had done the rest. The ma- 


“It was a pretty rank frame-up,” said 
Big Dan. “I could have given you a 
pointer or two and helped you to make 
an artistic job of it.” 

“Frame-up? Oh, tush! They all 
say that, Dan. But, granting for argu- 
ment’s sake that it was a frame-up, it 
seemed to work pretty well. If it had 


aos 


chinery of justice had worked swiftly 
and pitilessly, and Big Dan had been 
sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment 
for assault and robbery. 

“Tt’s good to see you again, Dan,” 
declared the warden in soft, drawling 
tones. He inserted his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest and pulled leisurely 
at a fat Havana. “Hope you've made 
up your mind to stay a while. You 
need a rest, anyhow, and you'll find it 
quiet and peaceful here. I've looked 
after the arrangements myself, and 
everything possible has been done to 
make your stay restful and—ahem, per- 
manent.” 

“Thanks,” said Big Dan ironically, 
and there was a twinkle in his hard 
blue eyes that the warden did not quite 
ltke. He had hoped to see the prisoner 
confounded and crushed, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. There was 
a cold, devil-may-care smile on Big 
Dan’s lips, and the gleam in his eyes 
seemed to challenge the warden to do 
his worst. 

“You'll miss the congenial company 
of Nora Mason, of course,” continued 
Weems, slightly discomfited, “but one 
gets used to almost anything in fifteen 
years. That’s a long stretch, Dan, and 
the charming Nora may not care to 
wait for you. You'll have changed a 
lot when you get out, if you ever do. 
You'll have lost some of your taste for 
lavalliéres, and you won’t be quite so 
ready to bust into people’s houses and 
cut up their caretakers. [Xh, Dan?” 

The convict shrugged his massive 
shoulders and for an _ instant the 
warden winced beneath his contemptu- 
ous gaze. 


been a more artistic job, maybe it 
wouldn’t have made such a strong im- 
pression on the jury. All joking aside, 
though, why don’t you spring something 
original? The frame-up stuff has 
whiskers on it. Besides,” he added in 
altered tones, “that isn’t what I meant to 
talk with you about. I just wanted to 
warn you, Dan, that your old tricks 
won’t work this trip.” 

The convict’s lips curled into a de- 
risive sneer. ‘You said that last time,” 
he reminded. 

“And I’ve learned a lot since last 
time,” declared Weems emphatically, 
“T know that Nora Mason has corralled 
a bunch of your friends and is working 
her brain overtime to find a way out 
for you. A lot of good it’ll do her! 
You know something about the system 
here. It’s a pretty hard place to crush 
out of. In addition to the regular sys- 
tem, I’ve got a specially prepared cell 
ready for you. Two guards, armed 
with shotguns, will watch you every 
moment of the night and day. You 
can’t do so much as bend your little 
finger without me knowing about it. 
I’m going to make it my business to 
pass your cell about once every hour 
during the day, and one of my deputies 
will do the same at night.” 

“Much obliged for the compliment,” 
said Big Dan with an air of gayety. 

The warden’s face reddened a little, 
for the convict’s easy and complacent 
ways were beginning to affect him dis- 
agreeably. 

“You won't feel quite so frisky by 
and by,” he muttered dourly. “There's 
a way of breaking you, and I’ll find it. 
In the meantime, it’s just as well for 











you to know that you haven’t the ghost 
of a chance of crushing out of here.” 

“Maybe not,” admitted Big Dan se- 
renely. “Let me tell you something, 
though, Weems. I'd rather spend the 
rest of my life in solitary than be a 
rat like you.” 

“You would, eh?’ sneered the 
warden, striving hard to control his ris- 
ing rage. 

“You're full of the yellow, Weems,” 
continued the convict in maddeningly 
calm tones. “The yellow stuff is a 
nasty mess to be lugging around. It’s 
something like dynamite. It may go 
off any time. That’s why you can’t 
scare me, Weems, and your cheap bluffs 
don’t go with me at all. Besides,” and 
sig Dan’s tones became teasingly soft, 
“inside of two weeks I'll be out of 
here.” 

“The devil you will!’ snarled the 
warden, queerly impressed by the pris- 


oner’s air of calm assurance. ‘Maybe 
you'll tell me how?” 

“Sure thing.’ A confident smile 
creased the prisoner’s rugged face. 


Perhaps he was inspired by blind and 
unreasoning faith in the woman who 
was waiting for him outside prison 
walls, or perhaps the words she had 
whispered in his ear at the moment 
of his arrest had given him a definite 
and tangible assurance. “I'll tell you 
exactly how I expect to get out, in 
spite of all your nifty arrangements. 
You'll Jet me out, Weems, just as you 
did last time.” 

The assertion seemed so preposter- 
ous that the warden laughed ; neverthe- 
less, the audacious statement gave him 
a twinge of disquiet. After all, his 
triumph was not so complete as he had 
expected. With a wave of his hand, 
he instructed the guards to remove the 
prisoner to the cell prepared for him. 

“Let him out—will I?’ he asked him- 
self when he was alone. “The man 
must be crazy.” 

Smoking another cigar, he leaned 
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back in his chair and reviewed every 
detail of the situation. His arrange- 
ments had been so complete and so 
shrewdly planned in every particular 
that he felt Big Dan’s escape was far 
beyond the range of possibility. In a 
few weeks, or, at most, a few months, 
the man’s spirit would be broken, and 
Weems would retrieve his self-respect 
and repair his damaged reputation by 
proving himself the only prison official 
who had successfully curbed Big Dan’s 
genius for jail breaking. It was a 
soothing reflection, and Weems’ spirits 
were already on the rebound. 

As for the method by which the slip- 
pery criminal had been returned to his 
custody, the warden felt he had ample 
moral justification. The whole affair 
was a bit shady, of course, but Big 
Dan had cheated justice so often that 
a little juggling was needed to balance 
the scales. Better still, Weems felt 
that he and Crow were absolutely safe. 
Ordinarily he would have hesitated to 
take another man into his confidence in 
such a matter, but he and the Emmetts- 
burg chief of police had been cronies 
for a long time, and each knew a num- 
ber of things about the other that could 
not stand the light of dav. Crow would 
not dare to double cross him, even if 
he felt so inclined. 

He rather wished that the aged care- 
taker had died from his injuries. Big 
Dan would have the electric 
chair then, and Weems’ responsibility 
would not have been stretched out over 
fifteen long years. the warden 
would have felt better at ease with the 
caretaker out of the way. It did not 
seem likely that the man would become 
dangerous, for he had been struck down 
in the dark, without obtaining a glimpse 
of his assailant’s facé, and the fact that 
the blood-smeared 
shirt had been found in Big Dan’s pos- 
session had seemed to satisfy him in 
regard to the latter’s guilt. 

Weems felt that he had nothing to 


gone to 


Too, 


ornament and the 









































fear from the perpetrator of the assault 
and robbery. Crow had attended to 
that end of the affair, and the warden 
had not questioned him in regard to the 
details. Presumably the chief had 
chosen a stool pigeon for the task, or 
one of the criminals with whom the 
administration and the police depart- 
ment had, for political reasons, been 
dealing leniently. However that might 
be, Weems felt confident that Crow 
had handled the matter with shrewd- 
ness and discretion. In all likelihood 
he had given the perpetrator of the 
deed a wad of bank notes and coun- 
seled him to go to a more healthful 
climate. Or perhaps 

The warden chuckled grimly at the 
unfinished thought. Yes, it was quite 
likely that Crow had played doubly 
safe. So much the better! It was none 
of Weems’ affair. 

On the whole, the warden felt well 
pleased with himself and the state of 
affairs. He picked up a copy of the 
Emmettsburg Star and turned to the 
editorial page. The conviction of Big 
Dan was commented on at length, and 
Chief of Police Crow was given grudg- 
ing praise for having helped to bring a 
dangerous criminal to justice. The 
event was heralded as a possible turn 
for the better in municipal affairs. It 
was evident to Weems that Crow had 
scored heavily against his enemies 
among the reform element. He scowled 
as he reached the concluding paragraph 
of the editorial, in which the writer 
questioned whether Big Dan would re- 
main imprisoned for long, and alluded 
to the remarkable escapes he had ac- 
complished in the past. 

The warden muttered something un- 
der his breath. The paragraph was a 
direct challenge to him, and suddenly 
he remembered Big Dan’s confident as- 
sertion that he would be out in two 
weeks. It was ludicrous, crazy, pre- 
posterous, vet Weems did not feel quite 
at ease. It was disturbing to know 
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that Nora Mason and her gang of high- 
class crooks were at this very moment 
scheming in Big Dan’s behalf. He 
knew that Chief Crow’s men were 
watching them closely and he felt a 
desire to learn something of their 
movements. He drew the telephone to 
him and called the Emmettsburg police 
department. 

“T want Chief Crow,” he announced, 
when the connection had been estab- 
lished. 

Then he waited impatiently. A min- 
ute passed ; then another. He had seen 
the chief at one of the poker tables 
at Cady’s clubrooms the night before 
and he began to wonder whether Crow 
was treating himself to a few extra 
winks this morning. Finally an un- 
familiar voice came over the wire. 

“This is Chief Crow’s secretary,” it 
announced. 

“T want Crow himself,” declared the 
warden testily, “and I want him quick.” 

“Who are your” demanded the voice, 

“Weems,” rasped the warden. “Tim- 
othy Weems, at the Emmettsburg peni- 
tentiary. Do I get Crow, or don’t I?” 

Then followed a pause. “I’m afraid 
you don’t,” said the voice at the other 
end. “The chief didn’t get home last 
night. We're hunting high. and low for 
him.” 

The warden’s face went blank. His 
hand shook as he hung up the receiver. 


IV. 


The hands of the melodiously ticking 
clock on Warden Weems’ desk pointed 
to a quarter after seven. He had tele- 
phoned his residence—which connected 
by an underground passage with the 
penitentiary—that he would not be 
home until quite late. He wanted to 
think, and his mind always seemed to 
function better in his office than at 
home. Besides, he had no domestic 
duties on this particular evening, for 
during the afternoon his wife had re- 
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ceived a telegram calling her to the 
sick bed of her father in a distant city. 

Weems was always vexed by what 
he could not understand, and the dis- 
appearance of Chief Crow baffled his 
comprehension completely. He had tel- 
ephoned police headquarters repeatedly 
during the day, but there had been no 
news of the missing man, The chief’s 
subordinates, thinking that perhaps his 
absence had to do with some private 
affair that were better kept under cover, 
had withheld the news from the re- 
porters, and so far only Warden Weems 
and a few others were aware that the 
chief had vanished. 

The prison official fidgeted 
ously in his chair, unable to rid his 
mind of disquieting thoughts. He knew 
that Crow had won heavily at Cady’s 
the night before, and it was possible 
he had been victimized by a footpad 
on his way home, but the warden could 
not dismiss the suspicion that the dis- 
appearance was in some mysterious 
manner connected with the case of Big 
Dan. It did not seem reasonable that 
Nora Mason could promote her plans 
by doing away with the chief of police, 
nor did it seem likely that Crow had 
got cold feet and fled. Yet a harrow- 
ing misgiving kept tormenting the 
warden’s mind. 

He left his office, traversed the nar- 
row corridor leading to the main part 
of the prison, and sauntered past Big 
Dan’s cell. Two armed guards stood 
at the door, looking fixedly at the pris- 
oner, who sat in a dejected attitude on 
the bench. The sight, confirming his 
already deep-rooted opinion that he had 
taken ample safeguards against Big 
Dan’s escape, cheered the warden a 
little as he strolled back to his private 
office. The telephone was ringing as 
he approached the desk. 

“Hello,” he grumbled ungraciously. 

“You Warden Weems?” inquired a 
thin, piping voice wnich the warden 
thought he had never heard before. 


nery- 


“T am. What do you want?” 

“Got any idea what’s happened to 
Chief Crow?” 

The warden’s shoulders jerked up 
and a wary glint crept into his eyes. 

“Who are you?’ he demanded 
tensely. 

The answer came after a brief, hes- 
itant pause, and it was spoken in tones 
so low that Weems could barely dis- 
tinguish the words: “Frisco Pete.” 
Pete?” echoed the warden, 
“T don’t seem able to place 


“Frisco 
frowning. 
you, Pete.” 

“Didn’t Chief Crow wise you to me?” 

Weems gave another start. As far 
as he was able to determine, the ques- 
tion just spoken could mean only one 
thing—that the speaker was the man 
whom Crow had picked for the job on 
Riverview Driveway. He had sup- 
posed that the chief, exercising his 
usual prudence in such matters, had 
either hustled the fellow out of town 
or disposed of him in some other man- 
ner. His eyes narrowing, he said 
guardedly: 

“Well, suppose he did. What of it?” 

“I guess you get me, all right,” said 
the shrill, weak voice. A short, hol- 
low laugh followed the words. “The 
chief seems to have vamoosed, leavin’ 
me in the lurch. He told me you was 
in with him on the deal. That’s why 
I’m bracin’ you. Where can I have a 
word with you?” 

Weems’ mind worked quickly. 
Brushing aside a jumble of fears and 
suspicions, he deliberated coolly and 

“At my house,” he said at 
“Come at once, if you like.” 


carefully. 
length. 

The other gave a derisive chuckle, 
“Nothing doing! How do I know you 
won't slap a pair of handcuffs on me?” 

“Nonsense, man. If Crow explained 
matters to you, you must know that 
I’m not in a position to do a thing like 
that.” 

“Somethin’ in that,’ admitted Frisco 
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Pete. “I guess you're right. [’ll jump 
on a car right away.” 

There was a steely glint in the 
warden’s eyes as he hung up the re- 
ceiver. He opened a drawer, took out 
an automatic, and after a careful ex- 
amination thrust it into his hip pocket. 

“Tt’s a lucky thing my wife’s away,” 
he mumbled. 

His face as inscrutable as a mask, 
he turned from the desk and stepped 
to the door leading into the tunnel 
which connected the prison with his 
private residence. The door was con- 
trolled by a combination lock which no 
one but himself and his first deputy 
knew how to operate. His face was 
almost sinister as he swung the knob, 
opened the door, locked the combination 
from the other side, and began to 
traverse the narrow, dimly lighted pas- 
sage. 

Entering his house, he ascended 
softly to the second floor and, listening 
for a few moments at a door in the 
rear, assured himself that the two serv- 
ants, who with himself were now the 
only occupants oi the house, were 
sleeping soundly. Nodding approv- 
ingly, he returned to the ground floor. 
Just as he reached the bottom step 
the doorbell gave forth a timid peal. 

He opened the door and before him 
stood a slim, undersized fellow whose 
face was shaded by the wide brim of a 
slouch hat. A sickly mustache adorned 
his upper lip, and in the dim light his 
face seemed pasty-hued and wan. He 
trembled a little, and his features 
twitched as though he were in a state 
of intense nervousness. 

“Come in,” said Weems, leading the 
way to his library and switching on a 
single light. He sank into a chair be- 
side the writing desk and motioned his 
visitor to another. 

“Guess you think I’ve got my nerve 
right with me, showing myself like 
this,” cackled Frisco Pete. “I ain’t 


taking chances, though. You’d never 
know me if you saw me again.” 

“Wise precaution,” assented Weems. 
“Disguised, I see.” 

“You guessed it,” said Frisco Pete, 
pulling the brim of his hat a little lower 
over his forehead. He peered suspi- 
ciously at the warden. “Say,” he 
blurted out, “what are you guys framin’ 
up:” 

“What do 
Weems. 

“Chief Crow’s gone, ain’t he, leavin’ 
me to whistle for the cush he promised 
me. I don’t care so much about that, 
though. What worries me is Nora Ma- 
son.” 

“How so?” 

A look of fear showed in Frisco 
Pete’s face. ‘She's been trailin’ me for 
a week now, and when Big Dan’s girl 
starts something, she never stops till 
she’s through. She’s wise to the whole 
lay, and I’m getting leery as hell.” 

“Don’t be a _ fool,” reproved ‘ the 
warden severely. “Crow will show up, 
and you'll get your money. As for 
Nora Mason, you needn’t be afraid of 
her. She may suspect a lot, but she 
can’t prove anything. Brace up, man!” 

A’ shiver shot through Frisco Pete’s 
frail figure. He impressed the warden 
as a man whose strength and nerve 
have been undermined by drink or 
drugs. It struck him as a bit odd that 
Crow should have chosen such a wretch 
for an important task, but it occurred 
to him that no other kind of man could 
have been persuaded to do the work. 

“Brace up—huh ?” snorted Pete. “I'd 
rather have a whole regiment of. dicks 
after me than have Big Dan’s girl on 
my trail. Tell you what you do. You 
either give me kale enough to beat it 
out of here, or I go and turn State’s 
evidence. Which do you want?” 

The warden bit his lip and looked 
sharply at his visitor. 

“Don’t be a fool,’ he commanded 
gruffy. “If I gave you money, you'd 


you mean?” demanded 
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get full of dope or booze. You'd be 
a flying jib and spill the beans before 
you knew it. Besides,” he added, eying 
the other shrewdly, “Crow’s arrange- 
ment with you is no affair of mine.” 

“The hell it ain’t! You put Crow up 
to the job, and I’m wise to it.” 

“Of course I did,” said the warden, 
trying another tack. “Since you al- 
ready know it, there’s no reason why 
I should deny it. But dont’ you see, 
Pete, that you and I are in exactly the 
same boat, and that you have no more 
reason to show the white feather than 
I have? I’m not scared a bit, am I? 
Then why should you be?” 

Frisco Pete regarded him sullenly. 
“Aw, chuck that stuff!” he exclaimed 
wheezily. “It’s all right for you to 
talk. You’re a big guy and they can’t 
touch you. It’s different with me. 
They’d jug me so quick it would take 
my breath away, but you’d sneak out 
of it somehow.” 

“T don’t know about that. Anyhow, 
you can’t gain anything by working 
yourself into a scare.” 

Frisco Pete rose from the chair. “Do 
I get the kale?” he demanded defiantly. 
“Or do I go and call on the district 
attorney? You'd better make up your 
mind quick!” 

Weems was in a quandary. With 
money in his pocket, Frisco Pete would 
go on a debauch, and he would be cer- 
tain to talk. Neither did Weems want 
him to go to the district attorney with 
his story and later give evidence in 
court for the State. He wondered why 
Crow had not disposed of the fellow 
in some manner. He felt that the chief 
had made a blunder which it was up to 
him to rectify. 

“Well?” inquired Frisco Pete sulk- 
ily. “Which is it going to be?” 

“Neither,” declared Weems, darting 
from his chair and snatching the auto- 
matic from his pocket. Smiling grimly, 
he took aim. 

Frisco Pete, his face hideous with 
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terror, reeled against the writing desk. 
“You—you wouldn’t kill me?” he 
gasped. “You P 

“Why not?” interrupted the warden 
coolly. “Upon returning from my 
office, I found you in my house, into 
which you had broken with the evident 
intention of stealing. You know en- 
tirely too much, Pete, and I shan’t feel 
safe as long as you’re on earth. I guess 
nobody would blame me much if I 
bumped you off.” 

The other cringed and_ trembled. 
“For—for pity’s sake don’t kill me!” 
he begged. “I won’t tell—I swear it!” 

“Your promises don’t go with me, 
Pete. You'd blab out the whole yarn 
sooner or later, and then I’d be moved 
from the warden’s office to one of the 
cells. If you have any prayers to say, 
say ’em quick. You can have exactly 
thirty seconds.” 

Frisco Pete, seemingly overwhelmed 
by terror, reeled to his knees, stammer- 
ing inarticulate pleas of his life. As he 
counted the passing seconds, Weems 
took careful aim. He told himself that 
in taking the wretch’s life he would be 
eliminating a dangerous risk. He had 
nothing to fear, for he could easily 
manufacture a story to the effect that 
the fellow had entered his house with 
burglarious intentions. 

The time was nearly up, and Weems 
tightened his hold on the handle of the 
pistol. Suddenly he gave a_ violent 
start and his aim faltered. A door 
burst open at his back and a voice com- 
manded: 

“Wait!” 

Weems whirled around and looked 
into the barrel of an automatic in the 
hand of a smooth-faced, corpulent per- 
son with very determined eyes. It was 
the lawyer who had defended Big Dan 
at the trial. 

“Drop the gun, please,” he com- 
manded suavely. “Your confession 
was quite interesting, Weems. Thanks 
to the dictagraph, I heard it all.” 
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The warden felt a sudden, hideous 
realization that all was lost. The pistol 
fell from his numb fingers. 

“How—how did you get in?” he 
mumbled dazedly. 

The lawyer chuckled. “It was easy. 
All I had to do was to get your wife 
out of the way by a fake telegram, and 
then crawl in. It was a brilliant idea, 
but the credit doesn’t belong to me. 
She schemed it all out.” 

“She?” echoed Weems, staring in the 
direction indicated by the lawyer’s 
pointing finger. Then he gasped and 
clutched the edge of the desk for sup- 
port. Where Frisco Pete had stood, 
stood Norah Mason, Big Dan’s girl. 
With a few deft motions she had re- 
moved the slouch hat, the mustache, a 
layer of false complexion, and a wig. 

“IT told you I was disguised, you 
know,” she said, smiling. 

“Now, Weems,” spoke the lawyer 
sharply, “shall I take your confession 
to the district attorney and show up the 
whole rotten frame-up, or will you let 
Big Dan out? You can have thirty sec- 
ands to decide in.” 

Weems’ mind whirled and reeled, but 
he instinctively seized upon the less ob- 
jectionable alternative. 

‘bet Big Dan out?’ 
“How ?” 

“It’s easy. Go to your office in the 
penitentiary. Tell the guards you want 
to have a talk with Big Dan. Invent 
some pretext for being alone with him. 
There’s an underground passage con- 
necting your office in the prison with 
this house. You-can let him out that 
way.” 

“But—but the warden stam- 
mered, a cold moisture standing out on 
his forehead. 

“Oh, nobody need know what’s hap- 
pened. Tell Big Dan to give you a 


, 


he echoed. 





tap on the head and tie you up before 
he walks out: After that you can make 
any explanations you like. Of course, 


if you prefer, you can choose the other 
alternative and have your confession 
placed before the district attorney, 
Decide quick.” 

“Tf I let Dan loose,” the warden 
asked huskily, “will you promise not to 
tell?” 

“That I can’t do, unfortunately,” de- 
clared the lawyer. “It would be too 
much like compounding a felony. But 
it may interest you to know that I 
have an exceedingly short memory, 
What do you say?” 

Weems’ hesitation lasted only a few 
moments longer. “Big Dan wins,” he 
muttered weakly. “He told me I’d be 
letting him out inside two weeks.” | 

Then he walked to the underground 
passage which connected the house with 
his office in the prison, 


, 


V. 


“Little girl,” said Big Dan gently, “I 
never thought you could make it.” 

Nora Mason, leaning back against 
the cushions of the car in which they 
were being rapidly whisked over a dark 
and dismal landscape, smiled happily. 

“But I put up a stiff bluff,” added 
Big Dan, chuckling. “I told Weems 
I’d be out in two weeks, but I had 
pretty strong doubts. You told me, the 
time I was pinched, that you would 
hunt up the man who pulled off the 
Riverview Driveway job, and get at 
Weems and Crow through him, but it 
looked like a pretty hard proposition to 
me.” 

“And it was,” said Nora musingly. 
“T don’t know to this day who did it. 
Likely as not Crow got him out of the 
way. I thought I would try a bluff 
on Weems, and it happened to work. 
I felt pretty sure that Weems didn’t 
know who did that Riverview Drive- 
way job. But first we had to side- 
track Crow or he would have queered 
the scheme. Jimmie Hastings attended 
to that. Crow will be the most sur- 





























prised man in the world when he wakes 
up in the morning and finds out what’s 
happened while he has been asleep. 
Well, with Crow out of the way, it 
wasn’t hard to pull the wool over 
Weems’ eyes.” 

“You're a brick, girlie,” said Big Dan 
feelingly. “Too bad we couldn’t take 
Doc Serratt along with us, but his time 
will be up in a few months. The only 
thing I feel sore about is that Weems 
is getting off too easy.” 
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not to, but there was another man hid- 
den in Weems’ house who heard every- 
thing.” 

“Another man?” echoed Big Dan. 

“A reporter on the Emmettsburg 
Star, and he didn’t promise not to tell.” 

Big Dan laughed—a deep, full- 
throated, boyish laugh. “It will serve 
Weems and Crow right if he does. 
Girlie, I want to thank you, but I can’t 
find the right words.” 

“Oh, never mind the thanks,” said 


Nora with a happy sigh. “Just let me 


keep on being Big Dan’s girl—forever.” 
[ § big 


“T don’t know about that. The law- 
yer won't tell, for he almost promised 
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BANK ROBBERY FOILED 


HREE times during the past two years the First State Bank of Tolleston, at 

Gary, Indiana, has fallen a prey to thieves. 

A fourth attempt was recently made, without success, but unfortunately it 
cost the life of Cashier Herman W. Uecker. When the robbers entered there 
were about a dozen people in the bank, all of whom were ordered to put up their 
hands. Uecker made a movement as if to reach for his pistol, and without hesi- 
tation the bandits sent a bullet through his heart. Then, apparently frightened 
at what they had done, the outlaws rushed from the building without the loot for 
which they had come. 

















WOMAN LEADS BANDITS 


OT often do women attempt the more spectacular forms of criminal activity 

for pecuniary gain. Occasionally, nevertheless, a woman more reckless than 

the majority of her sex enters the ranks of those professional outlaws who risk 

the chance of being badly pummeled or even shot while engaged in their nefarious 
work. 

Such a woman is the unknown who led three highwaymen in the robbery 
of R. H. Callison, a taxicab driver, recently in San Francisco, California. The 
woman, who wore a mask and carried a .44-caliber revolver, hailed Callison, and, 
when he stopped his car, climbed up to the seat beside him. 

At once three men appeared and took the rear seat in the automobile. It 
was not till the men entered the car and the woman pressed the revolver against 
his side that Callison noticed her mask, which was dark blue in color. 

She ordered him to drive to the Ocean Shore railroad crossing, and when 
they reached that place she told him to stop, and the men in the rear seat to 
search him. Two of the men then left the car, taking with them Callison’s money 
—twenty-three dollars. The other man and the woman stayed with the car until 
it approached a busy street corner, when they alighted and nonchalantly directed 
Callison to “drive on.” 











T thirty-five “Chris” Ander- 

son was a failure, a down- 

and-outer, with hardly a 

chance in a thousand of ever 
being able to lift himself above the dead 
level of mediocrity. And yet that 
chance—the one in a thousand—came 
to him suddenly, in 1 queer and un- 
expected manner. Thus does Fate, 
who pulls the strings whereby the 
human puppets dance, move in a mys- 
terious way. 

Jack-of-all-trades and master of none, 
Chris was a petty thief and the compan- 
ion of thieves; but he lacked the 
imagination, plus the courage, which is 
such an important requisite of the suc- 
cessful criminal. Consequently he had 
remained a poor man. Working here 
and there at such odd jobs as came his 
way he earned enough money to buy 
food of a sort, along with some mean 
liquor, and to pay for the place where 
he slept. 

This latter was a small den of a room 
which leaned like a drunken man 
against the back of a paintless, weather- 
worn house owned and occupied by a 
pair of old imbeciles—man and wife— 
who resided at the end of a dirty, can- 
cluttered alley in “The Devil’s Camp- 
ground,” a section of the city given 
over to those drab inhabitants who live 
outside the pale of decorous society— 
gunmen, thieves, holdup men, _ black- 
mailers, blind beggars, and other riffraff 
of creation—foul stains on the escutch- 
eon of civilization. 

Chris’ dingy little room was 
furnished with a dirty, uncomfortable 
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cot and a broken-backed chair. At 
night, when he was in, it was lighted 
by a short length of tallow candle, stuck 
in the neck of a brown bottle. The 
bottle once had contained low-grade 
whisky. 

Steeped in the slime of such sur- 
roundings from early youth, this man 
had become a cheap crook, a furtive 
sneak thief, and in all probability would 
have remained such till the end of his 
days had it not been for a sudden, 
blinding moment when there was born 
to him an imagination. Thus from 
small beginnings do great events grow. 
Chris Anderson was a man of medium 
height, old beyond his years, and a bit 
stooped. He had a gross, lined face, 
a large nose, and a mouth which, refus- 
ing to stay closed, revealed the ends of 
long, yellow teeth. His eyes, beneath 
shaggy brows, were small and very 
bright, like the little evil eyes of a rat; 
while his chin had been chopped off 
short, barely missing his lower lip, it 
seemed. His hair, once black, but now 
shot with gray, was unkempt, and as a 
rule he needed a shave; his short thick 
beard, bristling out from flabby jowls, 
was as coarse as the stub of an old 
broom. He wore shabby, dirty clothing, 
and his big hands were rough and 
grimy. 

Chris had just finished one of his 
tinkering jobs, that of repairing a 
broken basement wall for Adam 
Hoskins, a close-lipped old recluse who 
was reputed to have much money, but 
who was careful of the spending of it. 
Old Adam was ready to settle his bill. 
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It was late afternoon of a day in 
early winter. From a lead-colored sky, 
sleet round and hard like shot slanted 
down and slapped angrily against the 
dingy windowpanes of the drab old 
house. 

Together the two men entered old 
Adam’s living room, where a scanty fire 
burned in the rusty grate. Chris bent 
over this, running his numb fingers 
back and forth through the blaze. 

Adam Hoskins lived alone in an old- 
fashioned, dingy, two-story house in a 
back street. Heavy shutters blinded the 
windows of every chamber save two— 
the living room and bedroom, com- 
bined ; and a small room adjoining this, 
wherein old Adam cooked and ate his 
meals, 

The living room was cluttered with 
many things. Books were strewn all 
about the place, while in one corner 
there stood a queer mechanism—a thing 
of wheels and levers and cords, with a 
seven-pronged candlestick, bearing a 
like number of candles, set in the base. 

Old Adam Hoskins was a. tall, 
stooped man, with a pale, smoothly 
shaven face and a long, arched nose. 
He had thick gray hair, fine and soft 
as silk, that fell nearly to his shoulders, 
and he limped slightly as he walked. 

He had shuffled over to the strange 
machine. Chris Anderson, who had 
seated himself before the fire, was still 
rubbing his gnarled hands, trying to 
induce the sluggish life current to 
quicken its laggard pace. 

“T have made a great discovery,” the 
old man was saying, as though, having 
forgotten the presence of Chris, he were 
speaking to himself, “I have at last 
succeeded in wresting from nature the 
wonderful secret of perpetual motion, 
long sought for by many of the master 
minds of the world. I was ready to 
give my great invention to mankind, 
when I was warned in a very vivid 
dream that if I should do this the world 
would immediately come to an end. 
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Here I have the seven candlesticks, 
as mentioned in Revelations, and 
there i 

“Nut—plain nut,” Chris Anderson 
told himself. Aloud, he said: “Say, 
ol’ man, I ain’ carin’ nothin’ about th’ 
end o’ th’ world. I’m ready to go now; 
lemme have my money.” 

“To be sure,” answered old Adam; 
“to be sure. Why, I had completely 
forgotten you, sir!” 

There was a small safe built into the 
wall. Chris had already noted this. 
Thither the old man made his way. 
Chris arose and followed. Old Adam 
fumbled with the combination for 
several moments, but did not succeed in 
opening the safe. Then, muttering 
something about a failing memory, he 
went to a large desk, which stood at 
the opposite side of the room. In a 
drawer of this he found an old leather 
wallet. From that he took a slip of 
paper, then returned to his task. Chris, 
who had watched the man’s every 
movement, judged this to be the com- 
bination to the safe. His surmise 
proved correct, and in a short time old 
Adam had the door open. ; 

Chris saw inside the safe. There 
was money in there, bundles of it; 
yellowbacks and greenbacks, as well as 
a bag that clinked as the old man moved 
it aside. At that moment Chris Ander- 
son, whose brain for many years had 
been a dormant, little-used thing, felt 
the sudden, bounding birth of a full- 
fledged imagination, 

So sudden was the shock, so dazzling 
the fleeting vision, that he was left weak 
and trembling. For a moment he 
leaned against the wall, seeking to 
regain his equilibrium, at the same time 
turning away his face, lest the old man 
read thereon something of his secret. 

But old Adam had not seen. He paid 
Chris Anderson three dollars—which, 
he maintained, was too much—for the 
work just finished. Chris jammed the 
money into a pocket, pulled his ragged 
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old hat down over his eyes, then hurried 
to the door. He dared not trust him- 
self longer in the presence of old 
Hoskins. 





Il. 


Night had come. The sleet had 
turned to a heavy snow, and the streets 
were choked with the swirling smother. 
Through this the are lights showed 
dully—little luminous globes glowing 


faintly yellow in the  snow-thick, 
clammy dark. 
Chris Anderson entered a shabby 


little booze joint, leaned his elbows on 
the sloppy bar, and called for a “whisky 
straight.” The bartender ran a ques- 
tioning eye over the slovenly figure, and 
Chris spun a silver dollar on the scarred 
counter. Immediately following this 
action, the dispenser of the joy-juice 
sent a glass sliding toward his customer. 
Then he set out a squat, square- 
shouldered black bottle. 

Chris put on “sideboards ;” that is, he 
clamped a finger and thumb around, and 
as much as possible above, the rim of 
the glass. Then he poured in the red 
liquor till. it stood flush with the upper 
edge of thumb and finger. Thus he was 
able to gain considerable in the amount 
of his drink. He swallowed this at 
a gulp. 

The bartender picked up the coin. 

“Take out fer two, bo,” Chris told 
him, refilling his glass. 

Now Chris Anderson had no inten- 
tion of making himself drunk, as much 
as he would have enjoyed the experi- 
ence. He had bigger business for this 
night than that of sleeping off the 
effects of too much mean liquor. 

Far back in his mind there was a 
hazy idea of just what he wanted to do, 
although he had formed no definite 
plan. There must be a plan, of course 
—a thoughtfully prepared, carefully 
executed campaign, with no single step 
left to blind chance, if he were to come 
out of the proposed adventure success- 
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fully. And that he must do. He 
wanted quiet and a place to think, for 
under the constant prodding of an 
awakened imagination his brain was 
clamoring for concentration, for action. 

The dirty little saloon was no place 
for him. Men were clumping in, shak- 
ing the wet, clinging snowflakes from 
their garments—men bent from the 
weight of years, hopeless  derelicts 
caught in a current already setting 
strong toward a lee shore; young men, 
with prematurely aged faces and hard 
eyes, their high-pitched voices fouling 
the place with blasphemy. So Chris 
Anderson went to his cheerless little 
room, 

Arrived there, he threw himself 
down on the dirty cot. Then he began 
to think, to marshal his mental forces, 
to evolve the great plan. That he 
found this process not altogether un- 
pleasant was evident from the fact that 
he became so absorbed with his task 
that he forgot all about the cold which, 
creeping in at every crevice, blew its 
blood-chilling breath upon his body. 

This was to be his first real crime, 
petty thievery being too low for recog- 
nition in the underworld. It must be 
a perfect crime. Many a time had he 
heard the old heads say that a criminal 
becomes entangled in the net of the law 
only because he has made some mistake, 
left behind a tiny, telltale bit of evidence 
which furnishes the police with the clew 
they need, thus setting the keen-nosed 
hounds hot upon the trail. He, Chris 
Anderson, would leave no trail. He 
would prove himself more than a match 
for all their boasted cleverness. 

His clothing was nondescript. Im- 
mediately after passing Chris in the 
street, not one man in a hundred could 
have told what he had been wearing. 

On his head he would have a dirty 
gray cap, pulled well down 
eyes. The lower part of his face he 
would with an old bandanna 
handkerchief. His hands he would 
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cover with a pair of thin leather gloves, 
which he had been clever enough to 
filch from the pocket of one of the loud- 
voiced young men who had stood near 
him for a moment in the saloon. He 
would wear a pair of old overshoes, 
the heels and worn perfectly 
smooth, because a track made in wet 
snow can freeze, thereby leaving an 
excellent footprint, which later may 
be identified. 

He tested each button on his shabby 
clothing. He must be careful not to 
leave one of these behind. He left 
nothing in his pockets which might drop 
out, remaining in the room to furnish 
a deadly clew. He even concealed 


soles 


about his cot what remained of the 
money paid him by old Adam 
Hoskins. 


His revolver, a thirty-eight caliber 
and a prized possession, he would take 


with him, of course. He hoped he 
would have no occasion to use it, 
but—— 

Midnight found Chris Anderson 


making his way along a narrow, snow- 
choked street. Presently he came to a 
halt before a house set well back in a 
wide yard. He scarcely could identify 
the place, which seemed but a darker 
blur in the thick night. Finding shelter 
on the protected side of a big tree, he 
waited, convincing himself that he had 
made no mistake. 

Standing there, his body flattened 
against the bole of the tree, it seemed to 
him as though the city had suddenly 
been deserted, for, seeking protection 
from the fierce grip of the blizzard, its 
inhabitants had early in the evening 
shut themselves indoors, holding close 
communion with their own firesides. 
Once the muffled form of a burly police- 
man, head down, battling against the 
storm, trudged past. Then again he 
was alone. 

He began making his way toward the 
darkened house he had been watching. 
He knew just how he would enter that 
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house noiselessly. He was glad that he 
had been thoughtful enough to make a 
careful survey of the premises while 
repairing the damaged wall. There was 
a window with a broken pane in the 
basement. An old coat had been stuffed 
into the opening to keep out the cold. 

Chris Anderson came to this window. 
Three of the small panes still remained 
in place. Pulling out the old coat, he 
put an arm through the opening. Then, 
holding the coat close against the out- 
side of one of the panes, he punched 
out the glass. The old garment made 
an excellent muffler, and there was no 
sound. Three times in succession he 
performed this operation. Then, in 
much the same manner, he broke away 
the cross-bars of the sash. 

Carefully he crept through the open- 
ing he had made. He then stood in old 
Adam Hoskins’ basement. 

A stairway led upward to a small 
room—the kitchen—adjacent to that in 
which old Adam slept. Chris experi- 
enced no difficulty in finding this stair. 
Cautiously he ascended, always remem- 
bering to keep near the wall lest a 
board creak, thereby warning the old 
man of his coming. 

Arriving in the kitchen, he came a 
moment later to the door leading to old 
Adam’s room. This door was closed. 

Chris paused, every nerve tensed, 
striving to catch some sound which 
would assure him that the old man was 
in bed, asleep. At last he heard it. Old 
Adam was snoring jerkily. 

He began to turn the knob of the 
door. Slowly, and infinite 
patience he performed this task. Fi- 
nally the latch was released. He won- 
dered if the hinges would creak when 
he pushed open the door. 

The old man snored on, unaware of 
the impending danger. Chris could 
hear him plainly. He could likewise 
hear the pounding of his own heart. 

He had the door open. The room 
was dimly lighted by the dying fire, 
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and grotesque shadows danced about 
the walls. 

Chris’ plan was to creep up to the 
bed, then throw his coat over old 
Adam’s head, thus muffling any outcry 
which he might be disposed to make. 
After that he would in some manner 
force the old man to open the safe. 

This done, he then would tie up old 
Adam, securely so that he would be 
unable to summon assistance. When 
morning came some neighbor probably 
would happen in and release him. With 
the old man thus bound and the safe 
open, all Chris Anderson would have 
to do would be to take the money and 
make his get-away. Simple, he rea- 
soned; not a chance for him to lose. 

Coat, in left hand, revolver, with 
hammer back, clasped tightly in the 
other, he made his noiseless way toward 
the bed. 

He was within a few 
when something happened! The figure 
on the bed sat up suddenly. Instantly 
a shaft of light spread fanwise from a 
small cylinder of metal which the old 
man was holding in his left hand, while 
with his right he pointed a_ wicked- 
looking revolver straight at Chris An- 
derson’s breast. 

Chris had no time to think. His 
hand acted of its own accord, and he 
fired point-blank. 

A spluttering gurgle came from the 
old man on the bed. He dropped both 
revolver and flash light, falling back 
amid his pillows. 

Chris stood stupefied. Murder had 
not been part of his plan. For a mo- 
ment panic gripped him, and he was on 
the point of fleeing from the premises. 

Soon, however, be began to realize 
that he must act—and that quickly—if 
he were to save himself from the grim 
clutches of the law. 

The safe! He must obtain the com- 
bination and open the safe. He remem- 
bered having seen the old man replace 
the paper in the worn wallet. He then 
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had returned that to his desk, third , 
drawer from the top, right-hand side. 
Chris secured the little flash light, shud- 
dering as his fingers came in contact 
with one of the dead man’s hands. 

He wondered if it were possible that 
the shot had been heard. The room 
was tightly closed, while outside the 
wind, now little less than a hurricane, 
was rushing past the house and howling 
as it tore through the bare branches of 
the big trees in the front yard. Finally 
he concluded there was no cause for 
alarm. 

He went to the desk, pulling open the 
drawer in which he supposed he would 
find the old pocketbook. It was not 
there. He spent a bad two minutes, 
while he ransacked the remaining 
drawers, dumping their contents on the 
floor. At last he found that which he 
sought. He breathed more freely now, 
as he opened the old wallet and took out 
the slip of paper bearing the combi- 
nation. 

Then he went to the safe. His task 
was a simple one, and soon he had the 
door open. 

Inside was the money! Like a 
hungry dog attempting to devour at one 
gulp the plate of food placed before 
him, Chris Anderson fell upon the 
treasure. His greedy hands seized all 
they possibly could hold. 

Still following his carefully pre- 
arranged plan, he took the currency 
and made up that into a wide, flat 
bundle, using an old newspaper for the 
covering. Then he unfastened his 
shirt, placing the package inside this, 
next his body. Following this action, 
he tightened his belt a couple of notches, 
then put on his coat, buttoning that 
from top to bottom. He opened the 
small bag containing the coins. Most 
of these he placed in his trousers 
pockets, but a handful he dropped into 
the left-hand side pocket of his coat. 
The bag he cast aside. 

He was now ready to leave the house. 











Knotting the old bandafna handker- 
chief, ‘which had served as a mask, 
about his neck, he felt of his revolver in 
his right-hand coat pocket, turned up his 
collar, then went rapidly to the base- 
ment. From there he passed out 
through the broken window, mace his 
way diagonally across the yard, and 
thus came safely to the street. 
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Chris Anderson was nearing his den. 
Like a sly old fox he had circled and 
doubled on his trail until he was in the 
dirty, poorly lighted streets of that 
section of the city wherein he made his 
home. 

He had discarded the old overshoes 
he had been wearing, tossing them over 
a high fence into a back yard. He had 
also made a discovery which was caus- 
ing him no little amount of worry. He 
found that he had, all unknowingly, 
dropped the old wallet from which he 
had taken the combination to the safe, 
into his’ left-hand coat pocket. He had 
not been aware of this when leaving 
the house, and he was at a loss to know 
what he would do with the pocketbook. 
Finaily he came to the conclusion that 
he could dispose of it after reaching 
his room. 

Now, with head down, slipping 
through a dark alley, he came suddenly 
to a halt before a man who was flat- 
tened against the dirty wall of an old 
brick building. Before Chris could 
imagine what was about to take place, 
this man had a gun close to his face. 

“Put ’em up, bo!” came in a thick, 
rasping voice. 

Chris was quick.to comply with the 
other’s command, raising his hands high 
above his head. He knew there was 
nothing else for him to do, though his 
heart sank within him. He gave him- 
self up for lost, whining: 

“T ain’t got nothin’, bo. 
stickin’ up a pal fer, anyhow? 


What you 
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“Shut up,” muttered the other as he 
drew nearer seemingly but a denser 
shadow in the wet dark. “This ain’t 
no night ier pickin’ ’em, an’ I got to take 
what comes. Maybe e 

“But, honest, bo,’ Chris went on, “I 
ain’t got but a few dollars. I lifted ’em 
off a guy up where th’ swells was comin’ 





out o’ one o’ them theaters what’s all 
lights an’ music, an’ I thought I was 
makin’. But it was only a flicker—an’ 
I ain’t had a bite to eat to-day.” 

“Stow that slack. ’Nother word, an’ 
I’ll bean you. Git me?” 

He then proceeded to place a hand 
in one of Chris’ coat pockets. 

“Gun, hey? Fine! I need this, all 
righty, ’cause th’ one I got’s a dud.” 

He felt in the opposite pocket and 
drew out the coins Chris had placed 
there, together with the old wallet. 

“Rotten work,” he complained, 
“unless you’re lyin’.” Then he stuffed 
the wallet and coins into a_ pocket. 
“Better go now, quick,” he advised, “or 
I'll bean yer fer luck.” 

Chris Anderson, still in the grip of 
a great fear, went, mutely thanking 
whatever gods he may have worshiped 
that he had escaped so easily. 

In time he came to his mean little 
room. First he covered the single 
dingy window with an old coat. Then 
he lighted the short length of tallow 
candle stuck in the neck of the brown 
bottle. These things done, he sat down 
in the broken-backed chair. From a 
cigar box partly filled with odds and 
ends he brought forth a pipe and some 
stale tobacco. When ke had the pipe 
going well he propped his feet on the 
dirty cot and leaned back against the 
wall, prepared to enjoy his smoke and 
make his plans. 

That had been a narrow escape, his 
encounter with the holdup man back 
there in the dark alley. It was well, 
indeed, that he had had the cunning to 
place the package of currency beneath 
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his shirt. That thug never would know 
what he had so narrowly missed. 

Chris smoked steadily for a little 
while, then he took from beneath his 
clothing the bundle of currency, which 
he had committed murder to obtain. 
After unwrapping this, he counted it, 
thumbing through the neat packets of 
crisp new bills, by the flickering light of 
the tallow candle. 

Twenty thousand dollars! His 
breath escaped his lips in a _ faint 
whistle. Never in all his life had Chris 
Anderson seen so much money. 
Hardly had he ever dared dream that 
such a fabulous amount existed. He 
was rich! He could ride around in an 
automobile, or he could spend his days 
and nights in one never-ending round 
of drinking. The thing was marvelous! 

With a sudden, sharp pang of grief 
he realized that it would not soon be 
safe for him to use the money. The 
murder of old Adam Hoskins must be 
cleared up or forgotter by both the 
public and the police—especially the 
latter—before he could dare begin 
spending his ill-gotten gains. 

This should not prove to be a great 
while, for Chris knew that as a rule the 
busy public retains interest in a crime 
for only a short time. Flaring across 
the front pages of the newspapers in 
bold black type to-day, and next week— 
or the week after—forgotten. But he 
could not know that upon the records 
of the police department, unless the 
perpetrator is apprehended, it is likely 
to remain fresh for a long period of 
time. A year, perhaps two, so Chris 
Anderson reasoned, and then he could 
set himself up to live as he wished. 

In the meantime he must keep his 
treasure concealed craftily, so that no 
trace possibly could be found, no accus- 
ing finger of suspicion ever be pointed 
toward himself. Simple, for who was 
there who would be such a fool as to 
suspect Chris Anderson, or those in 
whose house he lived, of having money ? 
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He rewrapped the packets of cur- 
rency in the newspaper, then placed 
around that an old shirt, rolling the 
whole into a bundle, which he fastened 
with a length of stout twine. Next he 
pried up the end of one of the dirty 
floor boards near the wall, moving 
aside his cot to permit of this operation, 
Then he pushed the package an arm’s 
length beneath the floor, after which 
he fastened down the end of the 
loosened board. 

It was while engaged upon this task 
of concealing his ill-gotten treasure that 
Chris Anderson felt the first chill of 
doubt, of horror for the thing which he 
had done. A strange sensation it was— 
one that left him nervous and appre- 
hensive. 

Strangely, too, there came at that 
moment to Chris Anderson unpleasant 
thoughts of an almost forgotten in- 
cident which had occurred several years 
previously. For now, by some queer 
twist of the imagination, he was plainly 
seeing a picture of old “Canuck John,” 
blind and partially paralyzed from the 
effects of a policeman’s bullet through 
his spine, stretched on his clean white 
cot in a ward of the city hospital, 
where death eventually found him. 

Chris remembered that he, in com- 
pany with Louis Arman, one day had 
gone to the infirmary to pay a brief 
visit to Canuck John, an old friend of 


Louis’, and that Canuck John had 
talked. 
“Tt can’t—be—done, Louis,” the old 


man had said in his slow, stumbling 
speech. “You—may get—away—with 
it—for a—while, but—in the—end— 
you’ve got—to—pay. Whenever 
man commits—a crime—he—becomes a 
—debtor to—the law, and—always—he 
has—to pay.” 

To Chris it seemed very strange that 
old Canuck John should have been talk- 
ing in that manner, he had been for 
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than a dozen States over whfch he had 
operated. 

Had old Canuck John, then almost 
ready to fare forth upon his long, un- 
mapped journey, been right in his state- 
ment? Did every man who committed 
a crime eventually have to pay his debt 
to the law? Chris wondered. 

He was still 
kicked off his shoes, and, without dis- 
robing, blew out the light and crept into 
bed. 


wondering when he 


IV. 

In less than an hour after holding up 
Chris Anderson, Bennie Stites, whose 
picture adorned police bulletin boards 
in several cities of the country, was 
surprised by Patrolman Reeder just as 
he was in the act of entering a rear 
shop window, which he had, a few 
moments previously, successfully jim- 
mied. And then, before Bennie 
fully aware of just what had happened, 
a pair of handcuffs closed about his 
wrists with a steely snap. 

After a ride in a_ bouncing 
patrol wagon, Bennie Stites, better and 
more widely known as “The Monk,” 
because of his simian cast of features, 
found himself at police headquarters. 
There a search of his person revealed, 
among other things a thirty-eight caliber 
revolver with four loaded 
and one empty shell in the cylinder. 
Then The Monk was dully written up 
in the blotter, after which he was led 
away safely and locked in a cell. 

The last editions of the 
papers carried the news of old Adam 
Hoskins’ murder, and this swept rapidly 
over the city, for, although the old man 
had been but little known, and univer- 
sally disliked by all who came in contact 


was 


short 


cartridges 


morning 


with him, this homicide was a climax 


to a series of crimes from which the 
city had been for some time suffering. 
This being the case, the papers were 
clamoring that the old man’s slayer be 


found and properly punished. 
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But the police were ready with an 
answer to criticism. What had been 
the motive for the murder of old 
Hoskins? Robbery, as was apparent 
from the open safe and the ransacked 
Who had been the murderer? 
Already the man was in the custody of 
the police, arrested soon after he had 
committed his crime. 

Old Adam had been shot 
with a thirty-eight caliber revolver, as 
The bullet had 
entered the left side of the breast, and, 
passing through the lower part of the 
heart, had taken a diagonal course, 
emerging just beneath the right shoulder 
blade. IM had been found slightly em- 
bedded in a_ feather pillow which 
evidently had been resting at the old 
man’s back. 

When arrested The Monk had in his 
possession a similar revolver, with one 
empty chamber. He also had in his 
pockets a few coins—no great number 
—but there had been ample time for 
him to have disposed of the remainder, 
which he had no doubt taken from old 
Hoskins’ safe. This in itself was con- 
vincing proof, but the irrefutable fact 
that fastened the crime on The Monk 
was that he had on his person an old 
leather wallet, the property of 
Adam Hoskins, the latter’s name being 
stamped on the inside of the cover. 

Thus the police had ample evidence 
that The Monk was the guilty man, 
and, for once, the department was being 
complimented instead of criticised by 
the newspapers, while Patrolman 
given a_ long-coveted 
sergeantcy as a reward for efficiency. 

In time, his case having traversed the 
proper The Monk stood in 
court, convicted and ready to receive 
sentence for the murder of old Adam 
However, it had been a hard- 
The young lawyer ap- 
court to conduct the 
prisoner’s defense had gone at the task 
as though his own liberty were at stake. 


desk. 


Hoskins 


investigation proved. 


once 


Reeder was 


channels, 


Hoskins. 
contested case. 
pointed by the 
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Thus The Monk who, in this instance 
at least, had been made a victim of the 
tangling net of circumstance, escaped 
with an indeterminate sentence of 
twenty-one to twenty-eight years in the 
penitentiary. 


Chris Anderson, in the little booze 
joint where he had stopped for a drink 
when on the way home from his work 
on old Hoskins’ cellar wall, read, in a 
dirty, tattered newspaper spread on the 
bar before him, the news of The Monk’s 
conviction and sentence, and thought 
that it was good. 

V. 

Two years went by. They passed 
slowly for Chris Anderson, who con- 
tinued to live in the same wretched little 
room, to wear the same old, ragged, 
smelly clothing, and to eat the same 
kind of cheap, unappetizing food. Then 
one day came the great change. 

The murder of old Adam Hoskins 
had been quite forgotten by the public 
and by the police as well, so Chris 
Anderson surmised. It was then that 
he felt safe in bringing from beneath 
the floor of his miserable lodging room 
the bundle of the currency which he had 
concealed there two years previously. 

He must still be crafty. A man, no 
matter how obscure his station in life, 
cannot in a single day lift himself from 
the depths of poverty—from ragged, 
dirty clothing and unwashed, unshaven 
face—to the high estate of personal 
cleanliness and proper raiment without 
attracting some attention. That, Chris 
Anderson realized, was something he 
must not do. 

For a beginning, he had a shave and 
a hair cut, after which he diligently 
scrubbed his hands and face. Then he 
went to a shop and bought a neat suit 
of clothing, a pair of serviceable shoes, 
a flannel shirt, and a gray felt hat. 

Next he changed his lodging place, 
obtaining for himself a clean, moder- 
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ately furnished room in a better house 
in another neighborhood. Installed 
there, he concealed his treasure in the 
mattress of his bed, which, by the way, 
was the nearest thing to a real bed 
Chris Anderson had ever known. 

-These preliminaries attended to, he 
proceeded to eat a far better, more 
substantial dinner than he had been in 
the habit of consuming. 

Chris Anderson had at last entered 
that worldly paradise of which he had 
so often dreamed in the course of the 
two years just past. He trod the 
flowery pathway by day and by night, 
and, under the stimulating influence of 
rich food, his cramped and_ twisted 
soul expanded with a great glow of 
satisfaction at his cleverness in planning 
and executing his crime and at escaping 
the punishment which the law, as he 
well knew, so justly would have given 
him. 

For one whole week Chris followed 
this rosy pathway undisturbed, enjoy- 
ing to the limit every moment of his 
new found pleasure. Then he walked 
abruptly into the pit of thorns. 

He was ina restaurant when the blow 
fell, stunning him with its crushing 
force. He had just turned away from 
the cashier’s cage when a heavy hand 
came to rest on his shoulder. Wheeling 
quickly, he beheld a stout red-faced 
man in plain clothes, who flipped back 
the lapel of his coat, thereby for a 
moment displaying a small, gleaming 
badge. 

To Chris it seemed as if the floor had 
slipped suddenly from beneath his feet. 
He was dizzy. He put out a hand, 
seeking support. He tried to speak, to 
protest his innocence of any wrong- 
doing, but the words would not come. 
Instead, he could only lick his thick, dry 
lips with the tip of his tongue. 

“You’re wanted at headquarters,” 
said the red-faced man gruffly, while at 
the same time he was snapping a pair 

















of handcuffs around Chris Anderson’s 
wrists. “Get a move on!” 

Chris, his head down, went from the 
place like a beaten dog. 

Arrived at police headquarters, he 
was unceremoniously thrust into a room 
where several men, some in uniform 
and others in plain clothes, were seated, 
smoking and talking together. The red- 
faced one spoke: 

“Well, chief, we’ve landed our man!” 

“Good work, Bains,’ replied the 
officer addressed, a portly individual 
who sat at a desk, smoking a thick, 
black cigar. 

“What's he wanted for?” queried one 
of the group, a reporter for a local 
paper. 

“For the robbery and murder of old 
Adam Hoskins a couple of years ago,” 
answered Bains. 

“But I understood that case 
closed!” exclaimed the young man. 

“Not quite. This guy thought he was 
a clever bird. He lay low for two years 
before trying to work his little game; 
but he couldn’t beat the law, because 
the law waits patiently—and in the end 
it’s pretty sure to win.” 

There came again to Chris Anderson 
memory of old Canuck John’s warning 
to Louis Arman. Old Canuck John had 
said that no man could dodge a debt to 
the law. Louis had not heeded, and 
Louis had paid; he was a life-termer 
now. And this big, florid-faced detec- 
tive was saying the same thing, only in 


was 


slightly different words. 

The officer was again speaking, still 
addressing the reporter: 

“We've been watching this gink for 
several days, and he’s been strewing 
the coin all right. To-day we made a 
search of his room, and there we found 
the remainder of the loot, concealed in 


the mattress. He might have got away 


with it, too, if the stuff hadn’t been 
counterfeit !” 
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Chris Anderson’s mouth suddenly fell 
open, while on his face there appeared 
a look of intense astonishment. 

“You see,” Bains went on, “old Adam 
Hoskins wasn’t such a fool as he always 
pretended to be, and while searching 
the premises.after the murder we found’ 
his whole outfit, together with a large 
amount of the bogus currency, con- 
cealed in one of the walls. That the 
old man had some plan for disposing 
of this there can be no doubt, but what 
that plan was will never be known. 
We've never mentioned this, and, 
although they sent Bennie Stites to the 
pen for the crime, we’ve always believed 
there was some one else implicated. 
We've been watching—and we’ve been 
rewarded. 

“This bird hadn’t been on his way 
but a few days when we got a report, 
giving his description and saying that 
Just -as 
soon as we saw ‘em we knew they were 
some of the Hoskins stuff. Then we 
located our man and later found his 
room, where we discovered the loot. 
Now we're going to put him where he 
can keep company with his old pal, 
Bennie Stites.” 

Suddenly Chris Anderson felt him- 
self an aged man. When he spoke his 
voice was little more than a husky 
whisper: 

“Bennie Stites had nothin’ to do with 
it. I’m th’ guy that croaked th’ ol’ bird, 
an’ I guess it’s time fer me to pay, all 
right!” 

So they led 
slowly alon 


he was passing bogus bills. 


him away, shuffling 
down a narrow, dark cor- 
ridor to where a steel door opened to 
admit him to a dingy cell. Then the 
steel door, closing with a harsh, grating 
clang, sounded the death knell of his 
dream of a life of ease and luxury. The 
words of old Canuck John were proving 
true. Chris Anderson had begun to 
pay his debt to the law! 


g, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
SUSPICIOUS of the conduct of his young wife, Rita, Monte Irvin, a London alderman, sets De- 


tectives Brisley and Gunn, of Spinker’s Detective Agency, to shadow her. 
to the apartment of an Oriental dream reader, 
He states that Gray has come out of the place alone, leaving Sir Lucien and 


going with Quentin Gray and Sir Lucien 
Kazmah by name. 
Rita Irvin with the mystic. 
Alarmed by the detective’s 
breaks into Kazmah’s rooms. 


report that 


Pyne 


Rita fails to appear, 


Gray, who likewise is anxious about 


Brisley reports her 


Irvin summons the police and 
Rita, comes to the place also, 


accompanied by his old friend Seton, whom he has met accidentally that night for the first time in 


several years. 


The apartment is silent and apparently deserted. On investigation, however, they find 
recess in an inner room, the lifeless body of Sir Lucien Pyne. 
There is no sign or trace of Rita Irvin or Kazmah. 
to the fact 


wound. 
Rita’s association with Sir Lucien is due 


in a 
Death has been caused by a stab 
Kazmah, 


that both are drug addicts. 


under pretense of being a dream reader, is really a dealer in contraband drugs. Sir Lucien and 
Rita have also visited a Limehouse resort known as The House of a Hundred Raptures, conducted 


by a one-eyed Chinaman, Sin Sin Wa, and his white wife. known as Mrs. Sin. 
addicts of their acquaintance, 


panied on this expedition by two other drug 
Mollie Gretna. It was to protest 


against the 


They were accom- 
Cyrus Kilfane and 


extortionate prices charged by Kazmah_ tbat 


Rita and Sir Lucien visited the dream reader on the evening of the baronet’s murder. 


Chief Inspector Kerry, investigating the crime, learns from Doctor Margaret 
Rita Irvin and Sir Lucien were drug addicts, and Kazmah an illicit 
He fails, however, to get any clew to Kazmah's identity, but, acting on a tip from Mollie 
There is no sign then that it is used as an opium den, 


of Gray’s, that 
drugs. 
Gretna, he finds the house of Sin Sin Wa. 


and the one-eyed Chinaman declares that his wife has robbed and deserted him. 


Halley, a cousin 
trafficker in 


In the adjoining 


house Kerry meets Seton Pasha, who is the investigator delegated by the Home Office to look into 


the mystery and its bearing on the drug traffic. 


The two agree to act together. 


In the course of 


their search along the Limehouse water front they find an apparently deserted wharf, from which, 


as they wait in a rowboat, comes a cry as of a woman in extreme pain and terror. 


Kerry and 


Seton resolve to search all the wharves in the vicinity thorougbly in order to find the source of the 


mysterious call. 


CHAPTER XXNXIII. 
CHINESE MAGIC. 


ETECTIVE SERGEANT 

‘J COOMBES and three assist- 

ants watched the house of 

‘Sin Sin Wa, and any one of 

the four would have been prepared to 

swear “on the Book” that Sin Sin Wa 

was sleeping. But he who watches a 

Chinaman watches an illusionist. He 

must approach his task in the spirit of a 

psychical inquirer who seeks to trap a 
bogus medium. 

The great Robert Houdin, one of the 

master wizards of modern times, 


quitted Petrograd by two gates at the 
same hour according to credible wit- 
nesses; but his performance sinks into 


insignificance beside that of a Chinese 
predecessor who flourished under one 
of the Ming emperors. The palace 
of this potentate was guarded by seven 
gates, each having seven locks, and 
each being watched by seven guards. 
Yet a distinguished member of the wiz- 
ard family not only gained access to 
the imperial but departed 
again unseen by any of the guards, and 
leaving all the gates locked behind him! 
If Detective Sergeant Coombes had 
known this story, he might not have 
been so confident. 

That door of Sin Sin Wa’s establish- 
ment which gave upon a little back yard 
was oiled both lock and hinge so that 
it opened noiselessly. Like a shadow, 
like a ghost, Sin Sin Wa crept forth, 


presence, 
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closing the door behind him. He car- 
ried a sort of canvas kit bag, so that one 
observing him might have concluded 
that he was “moving.” 

Resting his bag against the end wall, 
he climbed up by means of holes in the 
neglected brickwork until he could peer 
over the top. A faint smell of tobacco 
smoke greeted him. A detective was 
standing in the lane below. Sound- 
lessly Sin Sin Wa descended again. 
Raising his bag he lifted it lovingly 
until it rested upright upon the top of 
the wall and against the side of the 
house. The night was dark and still. 
Only a confused beating sound on the 
Surrey bank rose above the murmur 
of sleeping London. 

From the rubbish amid which he 
stood, Sin Sin Wa selected a piece of 
rusty hoop. Cautiously he 
mounted upon a wooden structure built 


barrel 


against the end wall and raised him- 
self upright, his eye surveying the 
prospect. Then, he hurled the fragment 
of iron far along the lane, so that it 
bounded upon a strip of corrugated 
roofing in a yard twice removed from 
his own, and fell clattering among a 
neighbor’s rubbish. 

A short exclamation came from the 
detective in the lane. He could be 
heard walking swiftly away in the di- 
rection of the disturbance. And before 
he had gone six paces, Sin Sin Wa was 
bending like an inverted U over the 
wall and was lowering his precious bag 
to the ground. Like a cat he sprang 
across and dropped noiselessly beside 
its 

“Hello! Who’s there?” cried the de- 
tective, standing by the wall of the 
house which Sin Sin Wa had selected 
as a target. 


Sin Sin Wa, bag in hand, trotted, 


soft of foot, across the lane 
and into the shadow of the dock 
building. By the time that the C. I. 


D. man had decided to climb up and 
investigate the mysterious noise, 
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Sin Sin Wa was on the other side of 
the canal and rapping gently upon the 
door of Sam Ttk’s hairdressing estab- 
lishment. 

The door was opened so quickly as to 
suggest that some one had been posted 
there for the purpose. Sin Sin Wa en- 
tered and the door was closed again, 

“Light, Ah Fung,’ he said in Chinese. 
“What news?” 

The boy who had admitted him took 
a lamp from under a sort of rough 
counter and turned to Sin Sin Wa. 

“George came with the boat, master, 
but I signaled to him that the red 
policeman and the agent who has hired 
the end room were watching.” 

“They are gone?’ 

“They gather men at the head depot 
and are searching house from house. 
She who sleeps below awoke and cried 
out. They heard her cry.” 

“George waits?” 

“He waits, master. He will wait 
long if the gain is great.” 

“Good.” 

Sin Sin Wa shuffled across to the cel- 
lar stairs, followed by Ah Fung with the 
lamp. He descended and_ brushing 
away the carefully spread coal dust, 
inserted the piece of bent wire into the 
crevice and raised the secret trap. 
Bearing his bag upon his shoulder, he 
went down into the tunnel. 

“Reclose the door, Ah Fung,” he said 
softly; “and be watchful.” 

As the boy replaced the stone trap, 
Sin Sin Wa struck a match. Then, 
having the lighted match held in one 
hand and carrying the bag in the other, 
he crept along the low passage to the 
door of the cache. Dropping the smol- 
lering match end, he opened the door 
and entered that secret warehouse for 
which so many people were seeking. 

Seated in a cane chair by the oil stove 
was the shriveled figure of Sam Tuk, 
his bald head lolling sideways so that 
his big horn-rimmed spectacles resem- 
bled a figure 8. On the counter was 
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set a ship’s lantern. As Sin Sin Wa 
came in, Sam Tuk slowly raised his 
head. 

No greetings were exchanged, but 
Sin Sin Wa opened the neck of his kit 
bag and drew out a large wicker cage. 

“Hello! Hello!” remarked the oc- 
cupant of this receptacle drowsily. 
“Number one p’lice chop lo! Sin Sin 
Wa, Sin Sin pe 

“Come, my Tling-a-Ling,” 
Sin Sin Wa. 

He opened the front of the cage and 
out stepped the raven on to his wrist. 
Sin Sin Wa raised his arm and Tling-a- 
Ling settled himself contentedly upon 
his master’s shoulder. 

Placing the empty cage on the 
counter, Sin Sin Wa plunged his hand 
down into the bag and drew out the 
gleaming wooden joss. This he set be- 
side the cage. With never a glance at 
the mummy figure of Sam Tuk, he 
walked around the counter, raven on 
shoulder, and grasping the end of the 
laden shelves, he pulled the last section 
smoothly to the left, showing that it 
was attached to a sliding door. The 
establishments of Sin Sin Wa were as 
full of surprises as a Sicilian trinket 
box. 

The double purpose of the timbering 
which had been added to this old stor- 
age vault was now revealed. It not 
only served to enlarge the storeroom, 
but also shut off from view a second 
portion of the cellar, smaller than the 
first and. containing appointments 
which indicated that it was sometimes 
inhabited. 

There was an oil stove in the room, 





crooned 


which, like that adjoining it, was evi- 
dently unprovided with any proper 
means of ventilation. A paper-shaded 


lamp hung from the low roof. The 
floor was covered with matting, and 
there were armchairs, a divan and 
other items of furniture which had 
been removed from Mrs. Sin’s sanctum 
in the dismantled House of a Hundred 
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Raptures. In a recess a bed was 
placed, and as Sin Sin Wa came in, 
Mrs, Sin was standing by the bed look- 
ing down at a woman who lay there. 

Mrs. Sin wore her kimona of em- 
broidered green silk and made a strik- 
ing picture in that sordid setting. Her 
black hair she had dyed a fashionable 
shade of red. She glanced rapidly 
across her shoulder at Sin Sin Wa—a ; 
glance of contempt with which was 
mingled faint distrust. 

“So,” she said, speaking in Chinese, 
‘you have come at last.” 

Sin Sin Wa smiled his eternal smile, 
“They watched the old fox,” he replied, 
“But their eyes were as the eyes of the 
mole.” 

The woman continued to regard him 
sidewise contemptuously. “Suppose they 
are keener than you think?” she said, 
“Are you sure you have not led them 
here?” 

“The snail may not pursue the hawk,” 
murmured Sin Sin Wa; “nor the eye 
of the bat follow his flight.” 

“Smartest leg,” croaked the raven. 

“Yes, yes, my little friend,” crooned 
Wa. “Very soon now yout 
shall see the paddy fields of Ho-Nan 
and watch the Yellow River 
sweeping eastward to the sea.” 

“Pah!” said Mrs. Sin. “Much—very 
much—you care about the paddy fields 
of Ho-Nan, and little, oh, very little, 
about the dollars and the traffic! You 
have my papers?” 

“All are complete. With those dol- 
lars for which I care not, a man might 
buy the world—if he had but enough 
of the dollars. You are well known in 
certain quarters as ‘Mrs. Jacobs,’ and 


‘ 


Sin Sin 


great 


your identity is easily established as 
‘Mrs. Jacobs.’ You join the \J/ahratta 
at the Albert Dock. 
a post as stewardess.’ 

Mrs. Sin tossed her 
Juan?” 

“What can they prove against your 
Juan if you are missing?” 


[ have bought you 


’ 


“And 


head. 




















Mrs. Sin nodded toward the bed. 

With slow and shuffling steps Sin 
Sin Wa approached. He continued to 
smile, but his solitary glittering eye 
held even less mirth than usual. Tuck- 
ing his yellow hands into his sleeves, 
he stood and looked down—at Rita 
Irvin! 

Her face had acquired a waxen qual- 
ity, but some of her delicate coloring 
still lingered, lending her a ghastly and 
masklike aspect. Her nostrils and lips 
were blanched, however, and possessed 
a curiously pinched appearance. It 
was impossible to detect the fact that 
she breathed and her long lashes lay 
motionless upon her cheeks. 

Sin Sin Wa studied her silently for 
some time. “Yes,” he murmured, ‘‘she 
is beautiful. But women are like ad- 
ders’ eggs. He is a 
them in his bosom.” He turned his 
slow regard upon Mrs. Sin. “You 
have stained your hair to look even as 
hers looks. It was discreet, my wife. 
But one is beautiful and many-shad- 
owed like a copper vase and the other 
like a winter sunset on the poppy fields. 
You remind me of the angry red police- 
man and I tremble.” 

“Tremble as much as you like,” said 
Mrs. Sin scornfuily; “but do some- 
thing! Think! Don’t leave everything 
to me. She screamed to-night, and 
some one heard her. They are search- 
ing the river banks from door to door.” 

“Lo,” murmured Sin Sin Wa. 
“Even this I had learned, nor failed 
to heed the beating of a distant drum. 
And why did she scream?” 

“I was keeping her asleep; and the 
prick of the needle woke her.” 

“Tchée, tchée,” crooned Sin Sin Wa, 
his voice sinking lower and lower and 
his eye nearly closing. “But still she 
lives and is beautiful.” 

“Beautiful!” mocked Mrs. Sin. “A 
doll woman, bloodless and nerveless !” 

“So—so, Yet she, so bloodless and 
nerveless, unmasked the secret of Kaz- 


fool who warms 
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mah and she, so bloodless and nerve- 
less, struck down 7s 

Mrs. Sin ground her teeth together 
audibly. 

“Yes, yes!” she said, in sibilant Chi- 
nese. robber, a thief, a 
murderess.” She bent over the uncon- 
scious woman, her jewel-laden fingers 
crooked and menacing. ‘With my 
bare hands I would strangle her, but 
there 

“There must be no marks of violence 
when she is found in the river. Tchée, 
tchée—it is a pity.” 

“Number one chop, lo!” 
croaked the raven, following this re- 
mark with the police-whistle imitation. 

Mrs. Sin turned and stared fiercely 
at the one-eyed bird. “Why do you 
bring that evil, croaking thing here?” 
she demanded. “Have we not enough 
risks ?” 

Sin Sin Wa smiled patiently. “Too 
many,” he murmured. ‘For failure is 
nothing but the taking of seven risks 
when six were enough. Come, let us 
settle our affairs. The ‘Jacobs’ account 
is closed, but it is only a question of 
hours or days before the police learn 
that the wharf as well as the house 
belongs to some one of that name. We 
have drawn our last dollar from the 
traffic, my wife. Our stock we are re- 
signed to lose. So let us settle our 
affairs.” 

“Smartest—smartest,” then croaked 
Tling-a-Ling, and rattled ghostly casta- 
nets. 





“She is a 





p'lice 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


ABOVE AND BELOW. 


HANK the guid God I see ye alive, 
Dan,” said Mary Kerry. 

Having her husband’s dressing gown 
over her night attire, and her usually 
neat hair in great disorder, she stood 
just within the doorway of the little 
dining room at Spenser Road, her face 
haggard and the fey light in her eyes. 
Kerry, seated in the armchair, dressed 
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as he had come in from the street, a 
parody of his neat self with mud on his 
shoes and streaks of green slime on his 
overall, raised his face from his hands 
and stared at her wearily. 

“T awakened wi’ a cry at some hour 
afore the dawn,’ she whispered, 
stretching out her hands, and looking 
like a wild-eyed prophetess of old. 
“My hairt beat sair fast and then 
grew caud. I droppit on my knees and 
prayed as I ha’ ne'er prayed afore. 
Dan, Dan, I thought ye were gane from 
me.” 

“T nearly was,” said Kerry, a faint 
spark of his old truculency lighting up 
the weary eyes. “The man from 
Whitehall only missed me by a mir- 
acle.” 

“°Twas the miracle o’ prayer, Dan,” 
declared his wife in a low, awe-stricken 
voice. “For as I prayed, a great com- 
fort came to me and a great peace. 
The second sight was wi’ me, Dan, and 
I saw no’ yersel’—whereby I seemed to 
ken that ye were safe—but a puir 
dying soul stretched on a bed o’ sor- 
row. At the fuit o’ the bed was stand- 
ing a fearsome figure o’ a man, yel- 
low and wicked, wi’ his hands tuckit 
in his sleeves. I thought ’twas a vee- 
sion that was opening up tae me and 
that a’ was about to be made clear, 
when as though a curtain had been 
droppit before my eyes, it went awa’ 
an’ I kenned it nae more; but plain— 
plain, I heerd the howling o’ a dog.” 

Kerry started and clutched the arms 
of the chair. 

“A dog!” he said. “A dog!” 

“The howling o’ a sma’~dog,” 
clared his wife; “and I thought ’twas a 
portent an’ the great fear came 
me again. But as I prayed ’twas un- 
folden to me that the portent was no’ 
for yersel’ but for her—the puir weak 
hairt ye ha’ tae save.” 

She ceased speaking and the strange 
fey light left her eyes. She dropped 
upon her knees beside Kerry, bending 


de- 


oer 
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her head and throwing her hands about 
him, He glanced down at her tenderly 
and laid his hands upon her shoulders; 
but he was preoccupied and the next 
moment, his jaws moving mechanically, 
he was staring straight before him, 

“A dog,’ he muttered. “A dog!” 

Mary Kerry did not move until, a 
light of understanding coming into 
Kerry’s fierce eyes, he slowly raised her 
and stood upright himself. 

“T have it!” he said. “Mary, the 
case is won! Twenty men have spent 
the night and early morning beating the 
river bank so that the very rats have 
been driven from their holes. Twenty 
men have failed where one dog would 
have succeeded. Mary, I must be off!” 

“Ye’re no’ goin’ out again, Dan, 
Ye’re weary tae death.” 

“IT must, my dear, and it’s you who 
send me.” 

“But, Dan, where are ye goin’ ?” 

Kerry grabbed his hat and cane from 
the sideboard upon which they lay. 
“l’m going for the dog!” he announced, 

Weary as he was and travel-stained, 
for once neglectful of that neatness 
upon which he prided himself, he set 
His as- 
rats had been 

was scarcely 
party of 


out, hope reborn in his heart. 
that the very 

from their holes 
an exaggeration. A _ search 
twenty men, hastily mustered and con- 
ducted by Kerry and Seton Pasha, had 
explored every house, every shop, every 
wharf, and as Kerry believed, every 
cellar adjoining the bank between Lime- 
house basin and the dock gates. Where 
access had been denied them or where 
no one had resided, they had_ never 
but no 
whom 


sertion 


driven 


hesitated to force an entrance; 
trace had they found of those 
they sought. 

For the first time within Kerry’s 
memory—or indeed within the memory 
of any member of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department—Detective Ser- 
geant Coombes had ceased to smile, 
when the appalling truth was revealed 

















to him that Sin Sin Wa had vanished, 
that Sin Sin Wa had mysteriously 
joined that invisible company which in- 
cluded Kazmah, Mrs. Sin and Mrs. 
Monte Irvin. Not a word of repri- 
mand did the chief inspector utter, but 
his eyes seemed to emit sparks. Hands 
plunged deeply in his pockets, he turned 
away and not even Seton Pasha dared 
to speak to him for fully five minutes. 
Kerry began to regard the one-eyed 
Chinaman with a fear 
which he strove in vain to stifle. That 
any man could have succeeded in con- 
verting a chandu khdn such as_ that 
described by Mollie Gretna into a filthy 
deserted dwelling such as that visited 
by Kerry, within the 
thirty-six hours, was well-nigh incred- 


superstitious 


space of some 
ible. 
duced correctly—that the 
pointments depicted by Mollie were all 
of a detachable nature, merely mask- 
ing the filthiness beneath, so that, at 
the shortest notice, The House of a 
Hundred Raptures could be disman- 
tled. The communicating door 
a tougher proposition, but that it was 
one within the compass of Sin Sin Wa, 
its effectual disappearance sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

Doubtless, Kerry mused savagely, 
the appointments of the opium house 
had been smuggled into that magically 
hidden cache which now concealed the 
conjuror Sin Sin Wa as well as the other 
members of the Kazmah Company. 
How any man of flesh and blood could 
have escaped from a six-roomed house 
surrounded by detectives surpassed 
Kerry’s powers of imagination. How 
any apartment large enough to contain 
a mouse, much less half a dozen human 
beings, could exist anywhere within 
the area covered by the search party 
he failed to was he 
prepared to admit it humanly possible. 

Kerry chartered a taxicab by Brix- 
ton Town Hall and directed the man to 
drive to Prince’s Gate. To the curious 


But the chief inspector had de- 


exotic ap- 


was 


understand, nor 
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glances of certain of his neighbors who 
had never before seen the chief in- 
spector otherwise than a model of 
cleanliness and spruceness he was indif- 
ferent. But the manner in which the 
taxi driver looked him up and down 
penetrated through the veil of abstrac- 
tion which hitherto had rendered Kerry 
impervious to all external impressions. 

“Give me another look like that, my 
lad,” he snapped furiously, “and I'll 
bash your head through your Dlasted 
wind screen.” 

A ready retort trembled upon the 
cabman’s tongue, but a glance into the 
savage blue eyes reduced him to fear- 
ful silence. Kerry entered the cab 
and banged the door; and the man 
drove off, positively trembling with in- 
dignation, 

Deep in reflection the chief inspector 
was driven westward through the early 
morning traffic. Tine rain was falling 
and the streets presented that curiously 
drab appearance which only London 
streets can present in all its dreary 


perfection. Workers bound cityward 


fought for places inside trams and 
buses. 
A hundred human comedies and 


tragedies were to be witnessed upon 
the highways; but to all of them Kerry 
was .blind, as he was deaf to the din 
of workaday Babylon. In spirit he 
was roaming the bank of Old Father 
Thames where the river sweeps east- 
ward Limehouse Causeway— 
wonder-stricken before the magic of 
the one-eyed wizard who could at will 
efface himself, as an artist rubs out a 
drawing, who could camouflage a drug 
warehouse so successfully that human 
skill, however closely addressed to the 
task, failed utterly to detect its where- 
abouts. 

Above the discord of the busy streets 
he heard again and again that cry in 
the night which had come from a hap- 
less prisoner whom they were power- 
l He beat his cane upon 


below 


less to succor, 
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the floor of the cab and swore savagely 


and loudly. The intimidated driver, 
believing these demonstrations de- 
signed to urge him to a greater speed, 
performed feats of driving calculated 
to jeopardize his license. But still the 
Savage passenger stamped and cursed 
so that the cabby began to believe that 
a madman was seated behind him. 

At the corner of Kennington Oval, 
Kerry was effectually aroused to the 
realities. A little runabout passed his 
cab, coming from the same direction as 
himself. Proceeding at a rapid speed, 
it was lost in the traffic ahead. Uncon- 
sciously Kerry had glanced at the occu- 
pants and had recognized Margaret 
Halley and Seton Pasha. The old 
spirit of rivalry between himself and 
the man from Whitehall leaped up 
hotly within Kerry’s breast. 

“Now where the hell has he been?” 
he muttered. 

As a matter of fact Seton Pasha, act- 
ing upon a suggestion of Margaret’s, 
had been to Brixton Prison to inter- 
view Juan Mareno who lay there under 
arrest. Contents bills announcing this 
arrest as the latest public development 
in the Bond Street murder case were 
to be seen upon every news stand; yet 
the problem of that which had brought 
Seton to the south of London was one 
with which Kerry grappled in vain. 
He had parted from the Home Office 
agent in the early hours of the morn- 


ing, and their parting had been one of 
mutual despair which neither had 


sought to disguise. 

It was a coincidence which a psychol- 
ogist might have regarded as significant 
that, whereas Kerry had taken his trou- 
bles home to his wife, Seton Pasha had 
sought inspiration from Margaret Hal- 
ley ; and whereas the guidance of Mary 
Kerry had led the chief inspector to 
hurry in quest of Rita Irvin’s spaniel, 
the result of Seton’s interview with 


Margaret had been an equally hurried 
journey to the big jail. 
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Unhappily Seton had failed to elicit 
the slightest information from the 
saturnine Mareno, Unmoved alike by 
promises or threats the man had coolly 
adhered to his original evidence. ; 

So while the authorities worked fe. 
verishly, and all England, reading of the 
arrest of Mareno, inquired indignantly; 
“But who is Kazmah and where is Mrs, 
Monte Irvin?” Sin Sin Wa placidly 
pursued his arrangements for immedi- 
ate departure to the paddy fields of 
Ho-Nan, and sometimes in the weird 
crooning voice with which he addressed 
the raven he would sing a monotonous 
chant dealing with the valley of the 
Yellow River where the opium poppy 
grows. Hidden in the cunning vault, 
the search had passed above him; and, 
vatchful on a quay on the Surrey shore 
whereto his dinghy was moored, 
George Martin awaited the _ signal 
which should tell him that Kazmah 
Co. were ready to leave. Any time 
after dark he expected to see the war- 
ing lantern. 

At the very hour that Kerry wa 
hastening to Prince’s Gate, Sin Sin Wa 
sat before the stove in the drug cache, 
the green-eyed upon his knee, 
With a fragment of chamois leather he 
lovingly polished the leering idol, 
crooning softly to himself and smiling 
his mirthless smile. Perched upon his 
shoulder, the raven studied this oper 
ation with apparent interest, his sol 
tary eye glittering beadlike. Upon the 
opposite side of the stove sat the 
ancient Sam Tak, and at intervals of 
five minutes or more he would slowly 
nod his hairless head. 

The sliding door which concealed the 
inner room was partly open, and from 
the opening there shone forth a dim red 
light cast by the paper-shaded lamp 
which illuminated the place. The 
coarse voice of Mrs. Sin rose and fell 
in a ceaseless half-muttered soliloquy 
indescribably unpleasant, but to which 
Sin Sin Wa was evidently indifferent 


joss 
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Propped up amid cushions on the 
divan which once had formed part of 
the furniture of The House of a Hun- 
dred Raptures, Mrs, Sin was smoking 
The long bamboo pipe had 
fingers and her 


opium. 
fallen from her listles: 
dark were partly glazed. The 
Buddhalike immobility was claiming 
her, but it had not yet effaced that ex- 
pression of murderous malice with 
which the smoker contemplated the un- 
conscious woman who lay upon the bed 
at the other end of the room, 

As the moments passed the eyes of 
Mrs. Sin grew more and more glazed. 
Her harsh voice became softened. 

“Ah!” she whispered presently. “So 
you wait to smoke with me?” Immo- 
bile, she fat propped up amid the cush- 
ions, and only her full lips moved. 
“Two pipes are nothing to Cy,” she 
murmured. But you 
are not going to smoke?” Again she 
You 


eyes 


“He smokes five. 
paused; then: “Ah, my Lucy. 
smoke with me?” she whispered. 

Chandu had opened the poppy gates. 
Mrs. Sin was conversing with her dead 
lover. 

“Something has changed you,” she 
sighed. “You are different lately. 
You have lots of money now. Your 
investments have been good. You want 
to become—respectable, eh?” 

Slightly—ever so slightly the red 
lips curled upward. No sound of life 
came from the woman lying white and 
still in the bed; but through the partly 
open door crept snatches of Sin Sin 
Wa’s crooning melody. 

“Yet once,” she murmured, “yet once 
I seemed beautiful to you, Lucy. lor 
La Belle Lola you forgot that English 
pride.” She laughed softly. “You for- 
got Sin Sin Wa. If had been 
no Lola, you would never have escaped 
from Buenos Aires with your life, my 
Lucy. You forgot that English pride 
and did not ask me where | got it from 
—the ten thousand dollars to buy your 
‘honor’ back !” i 


‘ 


there 
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She became silent, as if listening to 
the dead man’s reply. 

“No—I do not reproach you, my 
dear,” she whispered finally. “You 
have paid me back a thousandfold, and 
Sin Sin Wa, the old fox, grows rich 
and fat. To-day we hold the traffic in 
our hands, Lucy. The old fox cares 
only for his money. Before it is too 
late, let us go—you and I. Do you re- 
member Havana, and the two months 
of heaven we spent there? Oh, let us 
go back to Havana, Lucy. Kazmah has 
made us rich. Let Kazmah die. You 
smoke with me?” 

Again she became silent. 

“Very likely,” she murmured after 
a while, “very likely I know why you 
don’t smoke. You have promised your 
pretty little friend that you will stay 
awake and see that nobody tries to 
cut her sweet white throat.” 

She paused momentarily, then mut- 
tered something rapidly in Spanish, fol- 
lowed by a short phrase in Chinese. 

“Why do you bring her to the 
house?” she whispered hoarsely, “And 
you brought her to Kazmah’s. Ah— 
Now everybody says you are 

Yes, she is a charming 


I see. 
changed. 
friend.” 

The Buddhalike face became sud- 
denly contorted and as suddenly grew 
placid again. 

“I know! I know!” Mrs. Sin mut- 
tered harshly. “Do you think I am 
blind? If she had been like any of the 
others do you suppose it would have 
mattered to me? But you respect her. 
You respect Her voice died 
away to an almost inaudible whisper. 
“TI don’t believe you. You are telling 
me lies. Lut you have always told me 
lies; one more does not matter, I sup- 
How strong you are! You have 
You will smoke with 





pose. 
hurt my wrists. 
me now?” 

She ceased speaking abruptly, and 
abruptly resumed again: 

“And I do as you wish; I do as you 








How can I keep her from it 


wish, 
except by making the price so high that 


she cannot afford to buy it? I tell you 
I do it! I bargain for the pink and 
white boy, Quentin, because I want her 
to be indebted to him—because I want 
her to be so sorry for him that she 
lets him take her away from you! Why 
should you respect her?” 

Silence fell upon the drugged 
speaker. Sin Sin Wa could be heard 
crooning softly about the Yellow River 
and the mountain gods who sent it 
sweeping down through the valleys 
where the opium poppy grows. 

“Go, Juan,” hissed Mrs. Sin. “I say 
—go!” 

Her voice changed eerily to a deep, 
mocking bass; and Rita Irvin lying, a 
pallid wraith of her once lovely self, 
upon the untidy bed, stirred slightly ; 
her lashes quivered. Her eyes opened 
and stared straight upward at the low, 
dirty ceiling, horror growing in their 
shadowy depths. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
BEYOND THE VEIL, 
ITA IRVIN’S awakening was no 
awakening in the usually accepted 
sense of the word; it did not even rep- 
resent a lifting of the veil which cut 
her off from the world, but no more 
than a momentary perception of the 
existence of such a veil and of the ex- 
istence of something behind it. Upon 
the veil, in gray smoke, the name “Kaz- 
mah” was written in moving charac- 
ters. Beyond the veil, dimly divined, 
was life. 

As of old the victims of the Inquisi- 
tion, waking or dreaming, beheld ever 
before them the instrument of their 
torture, so before this woman’s racked 
and half-numbed mind panoramically 
passed, an endless pageant, the incidents 
of the night which had cut her off from 
living men and women. She tottered 


on the borderline which divides sanity 
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from madness. She was learning what 
Sir Lucien had meant when once, long, 
long ago, in some remote time when 
she was young and happy and had be- 
longed to a living world, he had said 


“a day is sure to come——” 
It had come, that “day.” It had 
dawned when she had torn the veil 


before Kazmah, and that veil had en- 
veloped her ever since. All that had 
preceded the fatal act was blotted out, 
blurred and indistinct; all that had suc- 
ceeded it lived eternally, passing, an 


endless pageant, before her tortured 
mind. 


The horror of the moment when she 
had touched the hands of the man 
seated in the big ebony chair was of 
such kind that no subsequent terrors 
had supplanted it. For those long, slim 
hands of the color of old ivory, were 
cold, rigid, lifeless; the hands of a 
corpse! Thus the pageant began; and 
thus it continued. 

Complete darkness came. 

Rita uttered a wild cry of horror and 
loathing—shrinking from the 
in the ebony chair. 


back 
thing which sat 
She felt that consciousness was slip- 
ping from her, felt herself falling and 
shrieked to know herself helpless and 
She groped for 
Moaning she 


alone—with Kazmah. 
support, but found none. 
sank down and was unconscious of her 
fall. 

A voice awakened her. Some one 
knelt beside her in the darkness, sup- 
porting her, who spoke 
wildly, passionately, but with a strange, 
curbing the eme- 


some one 


emotional reverence 
tion in his voice. 

“Rita—my Rita! What have they 

Speak to me! Oh, 

Heaven! Spare her to me! Let her 

hate me forever, but spare her—spare 


done to you? 


her! Rita, speak to me! I tried, 
Heaven hear me, to save you, little girl. 
I only want you to be happy——” 


She felt herself being lifted gently, 


tenderly. And as though the mans 
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passionate entreaty had called her back 
from the dead, she reéntered into life 
and strove to realize what had hap- 
pened. 


Sir Lucien was supporting her, and 


she found it hard to credit the fact 
that it was he, the hard, nonchalant man 
of the world she knew, who had 
spoken. She clutched his arm with 
both hands. 

“Oh, Lucy!” she whispered. 
frightened—and so ill.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he said huskily. 
“She is alive! Lean against me and try 
to stand up. We must get away from 
here.” 

Rita managed to stand upright, 
clinging wildly to Sir Lucien. A 
square, vaguely luminous opening be- 
came visible to her. Against it, sil- 
houetted, she could discern part of the 
outline of Kazmah’s chair. She drew 
back, uttering a low, sobbing cry. Sir 
Lucien supported her. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear,” he said re- 
assuringly, “Nothing shall hurt you.” 

He pushed open a door, and through 
it shone the same vague light which she 
had seen in the opening behind the 
chair. Sir Lucien said something rap- 
idy in a language which sounded like 
Spanish. He was answered by a per- 
fect torrent of words spoken in the 
same tongue. 

Fiercely he cried something back at 
the hidden speaker. 

A shriek of rage, of frenzy, came 
out of the darkness. Rita felt that con- 
sciousness was about to leave her again. 
She swayed forward dizzily, and a fig- 
ure which seemed to belong to delirium 
—a lithe shadow out of which gleamed 
apair of wild eyes—leaped upon her. 
A knife glittered. 

In order to have repelled the at- 
tack, Sir Lucien would have had to re- 
lease Rita who was clinging to him, 
weak and terror-stricken. Instead, he 
threw himself before her. She saw the 
knife enter his shoulder. 
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Through absolute darkness she sank 
down into a land of chaotic nightmare 
horrors. (Great bells clanged madden- 
ingly. Impish hands tore her garments, 
dragged at her hair. She was hurried 
this way and that, bruised, torn and 
tossed helpless upon a sea of liquid 
Through vast avenues lined 
with yellow, immobile Chinese faces she 
was borne upon a bier. Oblique eyes 
looked into hers. Knives which glit- 
tered greenly in the light of lamps, 
globular and suspended in immeasur- 
able space, were hurled at her. 

Sir Lucien stood before her, sup- 
porting her; and all the knives buried 
themselves in his body. She tried to 
cry out, but no sound could she utter. 
Darkness fell again. 

A Chinaman was bending over her. 
His hands were tucked in his loose 
sleeves. He smiled, and his smile was 
hideous but friendly. He was 
strangely like Sin Sin Wa, save that 
he did not lack an eye. 

Rita found herself lying in an un- 
tidy bed in a room laden with opium 
fumes and dimly lighted. On a table 
beside her were the remains of a meal. 
She strove to recall having partaken of 
food, but was unsuccessful. 

There came a blank; then a sharp 
stabbing pain in her right arm. She 
thought it was the knife and shrieked 
wildly, again and again. 

Years seemingly elapsed, years of 
agony spent amid oblique eyes which 
floated in space, unattached to any visi- 
ble amid fumes and 
sounds of ceaseless conflict. Once, she 
heard the cry of some bird, and thought 
it must be the parakeet which sat eter- 
in a branch of the lonely palm 
the Sahara. 
Then, one night, when she lay shrink- 
from the plucking yellow hands 
which reached out of the darkness: 

“Tell me boomed a 
deep, mocking voice; “and I will read 


brass. 


body, reeking 


11 


nally 
4 
t 


in the heart of Great 


ing 
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your dream,” 


its portent!” 
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She opened her eyes. She lay in the 
untidy bed in the room which was 
laden with the fumes of chandu. She 
stared upward at the low, dirty ceiling. 

“Why do you come to me with your 
stories of desperation?” continued the 
mocking voice. “You have insisted 
upon seeing me. I am here.” 

Rita managed to move her head so 
that she could see more of the room. 

On a divan at the other end of the 
place, propped up by a number of gar- 
ish cushions, Rita beheld Mrs. Sin. 
The long bamboo pipe had fallen from 
her listless fingers. Her face wore an 
expression of mystic rapture like that 
characterizing the features of some 
Chinese Buddhas. 

In the other corner of the divan, con- 
templating her from under heavy 
brows—sat Kazmah! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TUK MOVES. 


SAM 


CHINATOWN was being watched 


as Chinatown had never been 
watched before even during the most 
stringent enforcement of the Defence 
of the Realm Act. K Division was on 
its mettle, and Scotland Yard had sent 
to aid Chief Inspector Kerry every man 
that could be spared to the task. The 
river police, too, were aflame with 
zeal; for every officer in the service 
whose work lay east of London Bridge 
had appropriated to himself the stigma 
implied by the creation of Lord Wrex- 
borough’s commission. 

“Corners” in foodstuffs, metals, and 
other commodities are appreciated by 
every man, because every man knows 
that such things exist, but a corner in 
drugs was something which the East 
End police authorities found very diff- 
cult to grasp. They could not free their 
minds of the traditional idea that every 
second Chinaman in the Causeway was 
a small importer. They were seeking 
a hundred lesser stores instead of one 
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greater one. Neither Seton’s quiet ex- 
planation nor Kerry’s savage lan- 
guage could wean the higher local off. 
cials from their ancient beliefs. They 
failed to conceive the idea of a wealthy 
syndicate conducted by an educated 
Chinaman and backed, covered and 
protected by a crooked gentleman and 
accomplished man of affairs. 

Perhaps they knew and perhaps they 
knew not, that during the period ruled 
by D. O. R. A. as much as twenty-five 
pounds was paid by habitués for one 
pipe of chandu. The power of gold is 
often badly estimated by an_ official 
whose horizon is marked by a pension, 
This is mere lack of imagination, and 
no more reflects discredit upon a man 
than lack of hair on his crown or of 
color in his cheeks. 

Toward the close of an afternoon 
which symbolized the worst that Lon- 
don’s particular climate can do in the 
matter of drizzling rain and gloom, 
Chief Inspector Kerry, carrying an 
irritable toy spaniel, came out of a 
turning which forms a V_ with Lime 
house Canal, into a narrow street which 
runs parallel with the Thames. He 
had arrived at the conclusion that the 
neighborhood was sown so thickly with 
detectives that one could not throw a 
stone without hitting one. Yet Sin Sin 
Wa had quietly left his abode and had 
disappeared from official ken. 

Three times within the past ten min- 
utes the spaniel had tried to bite Kerry, 
nor was the chief inspector blind to 
the amusement which his burden had 
occasioned among the men of K Dr 
vision whom he had met on his travels. 
Finally, as he came out into the river- 
side lane, the ill-tempered little animal 
essayed a fourth, and successful at- 
tempt, burying his wicked white teeth 
in the chief inspector’s wrist. 

Kerry hooked his finger into the 
dog’s collar, swung the yapping animal 
above his head and hurled it from him 
into the gloom and rain mist. 
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“Hell take the blasted thing!” he 
shouted. “I’m done with it!” 

He tenderly sucked his wounded 
wrist and, picking up his cane which 
he had dropped, he looked about him 
and swore savagely. Of Seton Pasha 
he had had news several times during 
the day, and he was aware that the 
Home Office agent was not idle. But 
to that old rivalry which had leaped up 
anew when he had seen Seton near 
Kennington Oval had succeeded a sort 
of despair; so that now he would have 
welcomed the information that Seton 
had triumphed where he had failed. A 
furious hatred of the one-eyed China- 
man around whom he was convinced 
the mystery centered had grown up 
within his mind. At that hour he would 
gladly have resigned his post and sac- 
rificed his pension to know that Sin 
Sin Wa was under lock and key. His 
outlook was official and accordingly 
peculiar. He regarded the murder of 
Sir Lucien Pyne and the flight or ab- 
duction of Mrs. Monte Irvin as mere 
minor incidents in a case wherein Sin 
Sin Wa figured as the chief culprit. 
Nothing had acted so powerfully to 
bring about this conviction in the mind 
of the chief inspector as the inex- 
plicable disappearance of the Chinaman 
under circumstances which apparently 
precluded such a possibility. 

A whimpering cry came to Kerry’s 
ears; and because beneath the mask of 
ferocity which he wore a humane man 
was concealed he exclaimed: 

“Hell! Perhaps I’ve broken the poor 
devil’s leg.” 

Shaking a cascade of water from the 
brim of his neat derby he set off 
through the murk toward the spot from 
which the cries of the spaniel seemed 
to proceed. A few paces brought him 
to the door of a dirty little Ina 
window close beside it appeared the 
legend, “Sam Tuk, Barber.” 

The spaniel crouched by the door 
whining and scratching, and as Kerry 
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came up, it raised its eyes to him with 
a look which, while it was not unfear- 
ful, held an unmistakable appeal. 
Kerry stood watching the dog for a 
moment, and as he watched, he be- 
came conscious of an exhilarated pulse. 

He tried the door and found it open. 
Thereupon he entered a dirty little shop 
which he remembered having searched 
in person in the gray dawn of the day 
which now was entering upon a prema- 
ture dusk. The dog ran in past him, 
crossed the gloomy shop and raced 
down into a tiny coal cellar which like- 
wise had been submitted during the 
early hours of the morning to careful 
scrutiny under the directions of the 
chief inspector. 

A Chinese boy who had been the 
only occupant of the place on that oc- 
casion and who had given his name as 
Ah Fung was surprised by the sudden 
entrance of man and dog, in the act of 
spreading coal dust with his fingers 
upon a portion of the paved floor. He 
came to his feet with a leap and con- 
fronted Kerry. The spaniel began to 
scratch feverishly upon the spot where 
the coal dust had been artificially 
spread. Kerry’s eyes gleamed like 
steel. He shot out his hand and 
grasped the Chinaman by his short 
pigtail. 

“Open that trap,” 
break you in half!” 

Ah Fung’s oblique eyes regarded him 
with an expression difficult to analyze, 
but partly it was murderous. He made 
no attempt to obey the order. Mean- 
while the dog, whining and scratching 
furiously, had exposed the greater part 
of a stone slab somewhat larger than 
those adjoining it and having a large 
crack or fissure in one end. 

“For the last said 
drawing the man’s head back so that 
his breath began to whistle through 
his nostrils, “open that 

\s he spoke he released Ah Fung— 
and Ah Fung made one wild leap to- 
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ward the stairs. Kerry’s fist caught 
him behind the ear as he sprang and 
he went down like a dead man upon 
the small heap of coal which filled the 
angle of the cellar. 

Breathing rapidly and «having his 
teeth so tightly clenched that his maxil- 
lary muscles protruded  lumpishly, 
Kerry stood looking at the fallen man. 
But Ah Fung did not move. The dog 
had ceased to and now stood 
uttering short staccato barks and look- 
ing up at the chief inspector. Odther- 
wise there was no sound in the house 
above or below. 

Kerry stooped and with his hand- 
kerchief scrupulously brushed every 
scrap of dust from the stone slab. The 
spaniel, resentment forgotten, danced 
excitedly beside him and barked con- 
tinuously. 

“There’s some sort of hook to fit in 
that crack,” muttered Kerry. 

He began to hunt about among the 
débris which littered one end of the 
cellar, testing fragment after fragment, 
but failing to find any piece of scrap 
to suit his purpose. By sheer perse- 
verance rather than any process of rea- 
soning he finally hit upon the piece of 
bent wire which was the key to ‘this 
door of Sin Sin Wa’s drug warehouse. 

One sharp exclamation of triumph 
he muttered at the moment that his 
glance rested upon it; and five seconds 
later he had the trapdoor open and 
was peering down into the narrow pit 
in which the wooden steps rested. The 
spaniel began to bark wildly, where- 
upon Kerry grasped him, tucked him 
under his arm and ran up to the room 
above where he deposited the furiously 
wriggling animal. He stepped quickly 
back again and closed the upper door. 
By this act he plunged the cellar into 
complete darkness and accordingly he 
took out from the pocket of his rain- 
drenched overall the electric torch 
which he always carried. Directing its 
ray downward into the cellar he per- 
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ceived Ah Fung move and toss his hand 
above his head. In the act came a 
faint rattling sound. 

“Ah!” said Kerry. 

Ele descended and, stooping over the 
unconscious man, extracted from the 
pocket of his baggy blue trousers, four 
ring. At these Kerry 
stared eagerly. Two of them belonged 
to Yale locks, the third was a simple 
English barrel key which probably fitted 
a padlock, but the fourth was large and 
complicated. 

“Looks like the key of a jail,” he 
said aloud. 

He spoke with unconscious presci- 
This was the key of the door of 
the vault. Removing his overall, Kerry 
laid it with his cane upon the scrap 
heap. Then he climbed down the lad- 
der and found himself in the mouth of 
that low-timbered tunnel like a trench- 
work which owed its existence to the 
cunning craftsmanship of Sin Sin Wa. 


keys upon a 


ence, 


Stooping uncomfortably he made his 
way along the passage until the mas- 
sive door confronted him. He was in 
no doubt as to which key to employ; 
his mental condition was such that he 
was indifferent to the dangers which 
lay before him, 

The well-oiled lock _ operated 
smoothly. Kerry pushed the door open 
and stepped briskly into the vault. 

His movements, from the moment 
that he had opened the trap, had been 
swift and as nearly noiseless as the dif- 
ficulties of the task had _ permitted. 
Nevertheless they had not been so st- 
lent as to escape the attention of the 
preternaturally acute Sin Sin Wa. 
Kerry found the place occupied only 
by the aged Sam Tuk. A bright fire 
burned in the stove and a ship’s lat 
tern upon the counter, Dense 
chemical fumes rendered the air diffi 
cult to breathe. But the shelves, once 
laden with the largest illicit collection 


probably 


stood 


of drugs in London, were bare! 
Kerry’s fierce eyes moved right and 
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left; his jaws worked automatically. 
Sam Tak sat motionless, his hands 
concealed in his sleeves, bending de- 
crepitly forward in his chair. 

“Hi! Guy Fawkes!” cried Kerry, 
striding forward. ‘“‘Who’s been letting 
off fireworks ?”’ 

Sam Ttk nodded senilely, but spoke 
not a word. 

Kerry stooped and stared into the 
heart of the fire. A dense coat of white 
ash lay upon the embers. He grasped 
the shoulder of the aged Chinaman and 
pushed him back so that he could look 
into the bleared eyes behind the owlish 
spectacles. 

“Been cleaning up the evidence, 
eh?” he shouted. ‘This joint stinks of 
opium and a score of other dopes. 
Where is the gang?’ He shook the 
“\Where’s the 


yielding, ancient frame. 
smart with one eye?” 

But Sam Tuk merely nodded, and, as 
Kerry released his hold, sank forward 
again, nodding incessantly. 


“H’m—you’re a hard case,” said the 
chief inspector. “A couple of witnesses 
like you and the jury would retire to 
Bedlam !” 

He stood glaring fiercely at the limp 
frame of the old Chinaman, and as he 
glared his expression changed. Lying 
on the dirty floor not a yard from Sam 
Tuk’s feet was a ball of leaf opium! 

“Ha!” exclaimed Kerry, and he 
stooped to pick it up. 

As he did so, with a lightning move- 
ment of which the most astute observer 
would never have supposed him capa- 
ble, Sam Tak whipped a loaded rubber 
tube from his sleeve and struck Kerry 
a true blow across the back of the 
skull, 

The chief inspector, without a word 
or cry, collapsed upon his knees, and 
then fell gently forward—forward— 
and toppled face downward before his 
assailant. His derby fell off and rolled 
across the dirty floor. 

Sam Tak sank deeply into his chair, 


and his toothless jaws worked convul- 
sively. The skinny hand _ which 
clutched the piece of tubing twitched 
and shook. so that the primitive deadly 
weapon fell from its wielder’s grasp. 

Silently, the set of empty shelves 
nearest to the inner wall of the vault 
slid open, and Sin Sin Wa came out. 
He, too, carried his hands tucked in his 
sleeves, and his yellow, pockmarked 
face wore its eternal smile. 

“Well done,” he crooned softly in 
Chinese. “Well done, bald father of 
wisdom. The dogs draw near, but the 
old fox sleeps not.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
SETON PASHA REPORTS. 


At about the time that the fearless 
chief inspector was entering the 
establishment of Sam Tuk, Seton Pasha 
was reporting to Lord Wrexborough in 
Whitehall. His nautical disguise had 
served its purpose and he had now 
finally abandoned it, recognizing that 
he had to deal with a criminal of genius 
to whom disguise merely afforded mat- 
ter for amusement. 
in his proper person, as Greville 
Seton, he afforded a marked contrast to 
that John Smiles, seaman, who had sat 
in a top room in Limehouse with Chief 
Inspector Kerry. And although he had 
to report failure, the grim bronzed face 
and bright gray eyes must have in- 
spired in the heart of any thoughtful 
observer confidence in ultimate success. 
Lord Wrexborough, silver haired, 
florid and dignified, sat before a vast 
table laden with neatly arranged dis- 
patch boxes, documents tied 
with red tape, and other impressive 
impedimenta which characterize the 
table of a secretary of state. Quentin 
Gray, unable to conceal his condition 
of nervous excitement, stared from a 
window down into Whitehall. 
“T take it, then, Seton,” Lord Wrex- 
borough was saying, “that in your 
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opinion—although perhaps it is some- 
what hastily formed—there is and has 
been no connivance between officials 
and receivers of drugs?” 

“That is my opinion, sir. The traf- 
fic has gradually and ingeniously been 
ringed by a wealthy group. Smaller 
dealers have been bought out or driven 
out, and to-day I believe it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
opium, cocaine or veronal illicitly any- 
where in London. Kazmah & Co. had 
the available stock cornered. Of course, 
now that they are out of business, no 
doubt others will step in. It is a trade 
that can never be suppressed under ex- 
isting laws.” 

“T see—I see,” muttered Lord Wrex- 
borough, adjusting his pince-nez. “You 
also believe that Kazmah & Co. are 
in hiding within what you term’— 
he consulted a written page—“the 
‘Causeway area’? And you believe that 
the man called Sin Sin Wa is the head 
of the organization?” 

“T believe the late Sir Lucien Pyne 
was the actual head of the group!” said 
Seton bluntly. “But Sin Sin Wa is 
the acting head. In view of his physi- 
cal peculiarities, I don’t quite see how 
he’s going to escape us either, sir. His 
wife has a fighting chance, and as for 
Mohammed F1 Kazmah, he might sail 
for anywhere to-morrow and we should 
never know. You see, we have no de- 
scription of the man.” 

“His passports?’ murmured Lord 
Wrexborough. 

Seton Pasha smiled grimly. “Not 
an insurmountable difficulty, sir!” he 
replied. “But Sin Sin Wa is a marked 
man. He has the longest and thickest 
pigtail which I ever saw on a human 
scalp. I take it he is a Southerner; 
therefore he won't cut it off. He has 
also only one eye, and while there are 
many one-eyed Chinamen, there are 
few one-eyed Chinamen who possess 
pigtails like a  battleship’s hawser. 
Furthermore, he travels with a talking 
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raven, and I’ll swear he won’t leave 
it behind. On the other hand, he is 
endowed with an amount of craft 
which comes very near to genius.” 

“And Mrs. Monte Irvin?” 

Quentin Gray turned suddenly, and 
his boyish face was very pale. 

“Seton! Seton!” he said. “For 
mercy’s sake tell me the truth! Do you 
think He stopped, choking emo- 
tionally. 

Seton Pasha watched him with that 
cool, confident stare which could either 
soothe or irritate. “She was alive this 
morning, Gray,” he replied quietly. 
“We heard her. You may take it from 
me that they will offer her no vio- 
lence. I shall say no more.” 

Lord Wrexborough cleared his 
throat and took up a document from 
the table. “Your remark raises an- 
other point, Quentin,” he said sternly, 
“which has to be settled to-day. Your 
appointment to Cairo was confirmed 
this morning. You sail on Tuesday.” 

Quentin Gray turned again abruptly 
and stared out of the window. 

“You're practically kicking me out, 
sir,” he said. “I don’t know what I’ve 
done.” 

“You have done nothing,” replied 
Lord Wrexborough, ‘which an honor- 
able man may not do. But in common 
with many others similarly circum- 
stanced, you seem inclined, now that 
your military duties are at an end, to 
regard life as a sort of perpetual ‘leave.’ 
I speak frankly before Seton, because I 
know that he agrees with me. My 
friend the foreign secretary has gen- 
erously offered you an appointment 
which opens up a career that should 
not—I repeat, that should not prove 
less successful than his own.” 

Gray turned, and his face had flushed 
deeply. 

“T know that Margaret has been scar- 
ing you about Rita Irvin,” he said; 
“but on my word, sir, there was no 
need to do it.” He met Seton Pasha’s 
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cool regard. ‘“Margaret’s one of the 
best,” he added. “I know you agree 
with me?’ 

A faint suggestion of added color 
came into Seton’s tanned cheeks. “I 
do, Gray,” he answered quietly. “I be- 
lieve you are good enough to look 
upon me as a real friend. Therefore 
allow me to add my advice, for what 
it is worth, to that of Lord Wrexbor- 
ough and your cousin. Take the Egyp- 
tian appointment. I know where it will 
lead. You can do no good by remain- 
ing in London; and when we find Mrs. 
Irvin, your presence would be an em- 
barrassment to the unhappy man who 
waits for news at Prince’s Gate. I am 
frank, but it’s my way.” 

He held out his hand, smiling. Quen- 
tin Gray’s mercurial complexion was 
changing again. 

“Good old Seton!” he said rather 
huskily, and gripped the outstretched 
hand. “For Irvin’s sake—save her!” 
He turned to his father. “Thank you, 
sir,’ he added. “You are always right, 
I shall be ready on Tuesday. I suppose 
you are off again, Seton?” 

“I am,” was the reply. “Chief In- 
spector Kerry is moving heaven and 
earth to find the Kazmah establishment, 
and I don’t want to come in a poor 
second,” 

Lord Wrexborough cleared his 
throat and turned in the padded revolv- 
ing chair. “Honestly, Seton,” he said, 
“what do you think of your chance of 
success ?” 

Seton Pasha smiled grimly. “Many 
ascribe success to wit,” he replied, “and 
failure to bad luck. But the Arab says 
‘Kismet.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL, 

THE SONG OF SIN SIN WA. 
RS. SIN, aroused by her husband 
from the deep opium sleep, came 
out into the fume-laden vault. Her 
dyed hair was disarranged and her dark 
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eyes stared glassily before her; but 
even in this half-drugged state, she bore 
herself with the lithe carriage of a 
dancer, swinging her hips lazily and 
pointing the toes of her high-heeled 
slippers. 

“Awake, my wife,” crooned Sin Sin 
Wa. “Only a fool seeks the black 
smoke when the jackals sit in a ring.” 

Mrs. Sin gave him a glance of smil- 
ing contempt—a glance which, passing 
him, rested finally upon the prone body 
of Chief Inspector Kerry lying 
stretched upon the floor before the 
stove. Her pupils contracted to mere 
pin points and then dilated blackly. 
She recoiled a step, fighting with the 
stupor which her ill-timed indulgence 
had left behind. 

At this moment Kerry groaned 
loudly, tossed his arm out with a con- 
vulsive movement, and rolled over on 
to his side, drawing up his knees. 

The eye of Sin Sin Wa gleamed 
strangely, but- he did not move; and 
Sam Tuk, who sat huddled in his chair 
where his feet almost touched the fallen 
man, stirred never a muscle. But Mrs. 
Sin, who still moved in a semiphan- 
tasmagoric world, swiftly raised the 
hem of her kimona, affording a glimpse 
of a shapely, silk-clad limb. From a 
sheath attached to her garter she drew 
a thin stiletto. Curiously feline, she 
crouched, as if to spring. 

Sin Sin Wa_ extended 
grasping his wife’s wrist. 

“Q woman of indifferent  intelli- 
gence!” he said in his queer sibilant 
language. “Since when has, murder 
gone unpunished in these British do- 
minions?” 

Mrs. Sin snatched her wrist from his 
grasp, falling back, wild-eyed. 

“Yellow ape! Yellow ape!” she said 
hoarsely. “One more does not mat- 
ter—now.” 

“One more?” crooned Sin Sin Wa, 
glancing curiously at Kerry. 

“They are here! We are trapped!” 
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hand, 
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“No, no,” said Sin Sin Wa. “He isa 
brave man. He comes alone.” He 
paused, and then suddenly resumed in 
pidgin English: “You likee killa him, 
eh?” 

Perhaps unconscious that she did so, 
Mrs, Sin replied, also in English: 

“No, I am mad! Let me think, old 
fool.” 

She dropped the stiletto and raised 
her hand dazedly to her brow. 

“You gotchee tired of knifee chop, 
eh?” murmured Sin Sin Wa. 

Mrs. Sin clenched her hands, holding 
them rigidly against her hips and with 
nostrils dilated, stared at the smiling 
Chinaman. 

“What do 
manded. 

Sin Sin Wa performed his curious 
Oriental shrug. “You putta topside 
pidgin on Sir Lucy allee lightee,” he 
murmured. “Givee him hell allee velly 
ploper, eh?” 

The pupils of the woman’s eyes con- 
tracted again and remained so. She 
laughed hoarsely and tossed her head. 

“Who told you that?” she asked con- 
temptuously. “It was the doll woman 
who killed him; I have said so.” 

“You tella me so—tchée, tchée. But 
old Sin Sin Wa catchee wonder. Lo!” 
He extended a _ yellow forefinger, 
pointing at his wife. “Mrs. Sin make 
him catchee die! No bhobbery, no 
palaber. Sin Sin Wa gotchee you 
sized up allee timee.” 

Mrs. Sin snapped her fingers under 
his nose, then stooped, picked up the 
stiletto, and swiftly restored it-to its 
sheath. Her hands resting upon her 
hips, she came forward, until her dark, 
evil face almost touched the yellow, 
smiling features of Sin Sin Wa. 

“Listen, old fool,’ she said, in a low, 
husky voice. “I have done with you, 
ape-man, for good! Yes! I killed 
Lucy! I killed him! He belonged to 
me—until that pink-and-white thing 
took him away. I am glad I killed 
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If I cannot have him neither can 
she. But I was mad, all the same.” 
She glanced down at Kerry. “Tie 
him up,” she directed, “and send him 
to sleep. And understand, Sin, we’ve 
shared out for the last time. You go 
your way and I go mine. No stinking 
Yellow River for me. New York is 
good enough, until it’s safe to go to 
Buenos Aires.” 

“Smartest leg in Buenos Aires!” 
croaked the raven from his wicker 
cage, which was set upon the counter. 

Sin Sin Wa regarded him smilingly. 
“Yes, yes, my little friend,” he crooned 
in Chinese, while Tling-a-Ling rattled 
ghostly castanets. “In Ho-Nan_ they 
will say that you are a devil and | am 
a wizard. That which is unknown is 
always thought to be magical, my 
Tling-a-Ling.” 

Mrs. Sin, who was rapidly throw- 
ing off the effects of opium and recovy- 
ering her normal self-confident person- 
ality, glanced at her husband scorn- 
fully. 

“Tell me,” she said, “what has hap- 
pened? How did he come here?” 

“Blinga lilly doggy,’ murmured Sin 
Sin Wa. “Knockee Ah Fung on him 
head and comee down here, lo. Ah 
Fung allee  lightee ©now—topside. 
Chasee lilly doggy. Allee velly ploper. 
No bhobbery.” 

“Talk less and act more,” said Mrs. 
Sin. “Tie him up. And if you must 
talk, talk Chinese. Tie him up.” She 
pointed to Kerry. 

Sin Sin Wa tucked his hands into his 
sleeves and shuffled toward the masked 
door communicating with the inner 
room, 

“Only by intelligent speech are we 
distinguished from the other animals,” 
he murmured in Chinese. 

Entering the inner room, he began to 
extricate a long piece of thin rope from 
amid a tangle of other materials with 
which it was complicated. Mrs, Sin 
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stood looking down at the fallen man. 
Neither Kerry nor Sam Tuk gave the 
slightest evidence of life. And as Sin 
Sin Wa disentangled yard upon yard 
of rope from the bundle on the floor by 
the bed where Rita Irvin lay in her 
long, troubled sleep, he crooned a queer 
song. It was in the Ho-Nan dialect 
and intelligible to himself alone. 


“Shoa, the evil woman, the woman of many 
strange loves. 

Shoa, the ghoul! 

Lo, the Yellow River leaps forth from the 
nostrils of the mountain god. 

Shoa, the betrayer of men! 

Blood is on her brow. 

Lo, the betrayer is betrayed. Death sits at 
her elbow. 

See, the Yellow River bears a corpse upon its 
tide. 

Dead men hear her secret. 

Shoa, the ghoul! 

Shoa, the evil woman! 
elbow. 

Black, the vultures flock about her. 

Lo, the Yellow River leaps forth from the 
nostrils of the mountain god.” 


Death sits at her 


Meanwhile, Kerry, lying motionless 
at the feet of Sam Tuk, was doing some 
hard and rapid thinking. He had re- 
covered consciousness a few moments 
before Mrs. Sin had come into the vault 
from the inner room. There were 
those, Seton Pasha among them, who 
would have regarded the groan and the 
convulsive movements of Kerry’s body 
with keen suspicion. And because the 
chief inspector suffered from no illu- 
sions respecting the genius of Sin Sin 
Wa, the apparent failure of the one- 
eyed Chinaman to recognize these prep- 
arations for attack, nonplused the chief 
inspector. His outstanding vice as an 
investigator, was the directness of his 
own methods and of his mental out- 
look, so that he frequently experienced 
great difficulty in penetrating to the mo- 
tives of a tortuous brain such as that 
of Sin Sin Wa. 

That Sin Sin Wa thought him to be 
still unconscious he did not believe. 
He was confident that his tactics had 


deceived Mrs. Sin, but he entertained 
an almost superstitious respect for the 
cleverness of the Chinaman. The trick 
with the ball of leaf opium was pain- 
fully fresh in his memory. Kerry, in 
common with many members of the 
criminal investigation department, 
rarely carried firearms. He was a man 
with a profound belief in his bare hands 
—aided when necessary by his agile 
feet. 

At the moment that Sin Sin Wa had 
checked the woman’s murderous and 
half-insane outburst, Kerry had been 
contemplating attack. The sudden 
change of language on the part of the 
Chinaman had arrested him in the act; 
and realizing that he was listening to a 
confession which placed the hangman’s 
rope about the neck of Mrs. Sin, he lay 
still and wondered. 

Why had Sin Sin Wa forced his 
wife to betray herself? To clear Ma- 
reno? To clear Mrs. Irvin? Or to 
save his own skin? 

It was a frightful puzzle for Kerry. 
Then, where was Kazmah? That Mrs. 
Irvin, probably in a drugged condition, 
lay somewhere in that mysterious inner 
room, Kerry felt fairly sure. His mal- 
treated skull was humming like a bee- 
hive and aching intensely ; but the man 
was tough as men are made, and he 
could not only think clearly but was ca- 
pable of swift and dangerous action. 

He believed that he could tackle the 
Chinaman with fair prospects of suc- 
cess; and women, however murderous, 
he habitually disregarded as adver- 
saries. But the mummylike, deceptive 
Sam Tuk was not negligible, and Kaz- 
mah remained an unknown quantity. 

From under that protective arm, cast 
his face, Kerry’s fierce eyes 
peered out across the dirty floor. Then, 
quickly he shut his eyes again. 

Sin Sin Wa, crooning his strange 


across 


song, came in carrying a coil of rope— 
and a Mauser pistol! 
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“P’licemanee gotchee catchee 
sleepee,” he murmured, “or maybe he 
catchee die!” 

He tossed the rope to his wife, who 
stood silent, tapping the floor with one 
slim restless foot. 
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‘Number one topside tie-up,” he 
crooned. “Sin Sin Wa_ watchee 
withum gun!” 

Kerry lay like a dead man; for in the 
Chinaman’s voice were menace and 
warning. 





To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September 9i:h. Do not forget that the magazine is pubtished 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for the 
final installment of this serial. 

BHT SPREE ECECECEE 


DESPERATE CRIMINAL’S MANNER IS DECEPTIVE 


TRANGE must be the life story of Gordon Fawcett Hamby, who was recently 
extradited from the State of Washington to stand trial for the murder, 
in December, 1918, of two employees of the East Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York. With a confederate, Hamby, who is also known as 
J. B. Allen and Boyd Browning, entered the bank during business hours, and, 
in the presence of several women customers, stole thirteen thousand dollars 
from the teller’s cage and shot down in cold blood two of the employees who 
resisted his demands. 

Hamby confessed and boasted that he netted about four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in the eight years he was in the “business” of crime. He de- 
clared that he had never given his time and energy to any robbery that was less 
than a “five-figure job.” 

Hamby is a Canadian, only twenty-six years old, does not swear, -is excep- 
tionally keen-minded, quiet in manner, and talks so well that the district attorney 
inclines to the belief that he has had a college education. Moreover, he has 
traveled extensively in the United States, Canada, Japan, Nicaragua, and France. 
Always after he had successfully staged a robbery he would drop quietly back 
into everyday life, often escaping from the country by shipping as a sailor. 

Until a short time ago he had never been arrested. After the Brooklyn 
robbery he lay low for a while in that city. Later he decided to go West, and, 
believing that a female traveling companion would disarm suspicion against him, 
he persuaded a woman to accompany him and pose as his bride. On the journey 
across the country Hamby told his fellow travelers that he was on his honey- 
moon. Before the couple reached the Pacific coast the woman became suspicious 
of Hamby and left him. 

He went on to Tacoma, Washington, and there he quarreled with Robert 
Davis, a shipyard worker, at whose home he was staying, and killed him. Con- 
victed of this murder, Hamby was sentenced to life imprisonment, and might 
have entered prison without being recognized as the man wanted for the Brook- 
lyn crime, if it had not been for the testimony given by Mrs. Davis at his trial. 
She implicated him in an “Eastern job.” Then New York detectives with wit- 


nesses hurried to Tacoma and identified Hamby as the man who had held up 
the East Brooklyn Savings Bank and killed its employees. 

Hamby calmly decided, so he says, that electrocution is better than life 
imprisonment, and therefore confessed that he was responsible for the murders in 
the Eastern bank. 
get his desire. 


He has been sentenced to death, and is therefore likely to 
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64 Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘Left-handed Conscience,’’ ‘‘Can Yeu Guess? ’’ etc. 


HEN Merritt Dean passed 
through the library door to 
help himself to one of the ex- 
cellent cigars in the humidor 
on his host’s writing desk, he little sus- 
pected that he was crossing the nar- 
row boundary line between a life of 
rectitude and a career of crime. 

The door stood wide open, and Clay- 
ton Barringer had invited him to go 
in and sample the imported maduros 
whenever he felt so inclined, so Dean 
was guilty of neither trespass nor pil- 
fering as he sauntered up to the heavy 
walnut desk, selected a long, black weed 
the ample supply in the jar, 
lighted it with meticulous care to in- 
sure even combustion, and began to 
smoke with the air of one who thor- 
oughly enjoys the good things of life. 





from 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue knew 
Merritt Dean as a good-natured idler 
and bon vivant; in club life he had 
a reputation for being a prince of good 
fellows; matrons with marriageable 
daughters regarded him as a highly de- 
sirable catch; and nobody but Merritt 
Dean himself and a few hapless cred- 
itors even suspected how 
wretchedly poor he was. Dean 
sessed the happy knack of concealing 
a chronic and embarrassing poverty be- 
neath an appearance of vast prosperity. 

He rocked gently on his heels as he 
sent little coils of smoke wriggling and 
pirouetting toward the ceiling. On his 
lips was the tolerant, faintly amused, 


knew or 


pos- 


and half-cynical smile of the man who 
knows all there is to know about the 
world he is living in, but his lazy gray 


eyes held a restless and somewhat 
troubled gleam. Though Dean scarcely 
admitted it, even to himself, the truth 
was that of late his finances had been 
at a disconcertingly low ebb. Some of 
his creditors had hinted rather broadly 
that there was a point at which patience 
ceased to be a virtue. There had been 
faint whispers around the clubs to the 
effect that Dean’s tardiness in paying 
his dues and squaring his other obliga- 
tions might be an indication of some- 
thing more serious than a volatile dis- 
position and a short memory. Dean 
viewed the immediate future with vague 
alarm. If he could but hold out for 
a few months longer, a judicious mar- 
riage might offer an easy solution of 
his difficulties, but in the meantime—— 

}y merest chance his half-closed 
eyes strayed to the center of the desk, 
where, on top of a heap of mail, lay a 
letter written on the stationery of a 
prominent Wall Street broker. Bar- 
ringer, who kept in close touch with his 
affairs even when, as on this occasion, 
he lent his jovial and rather boorish 
presence to wife’s 
week-end gatherings at their country 
home, must have received it in the 
morning mail and put it aside for fur- 
ther consideration. In an abstracted 
manner Dean picked up the letter and 
let his eyes glide over the typewritten 


one of his young 


lines. 

Suddenly his figure stiffened a little, 
and a look of keen interest crept into 
his eyes. The communication dealt 
with a projected bull movement in a 
certain stock, and Dean saw in a twin- 
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kling how he could turn the informa- 
tion to his advantage. Even before he 
had read more than a few paragraphs, 
‘he blessed the lucky impulse that had 
prompted him to enter the library in 
quest of a smoke. 

He was so deeply absorbed in the 
letter and the reflections it aroused that 
he did not become aware of approach- 
ing footsteps until voices sounded in 
the adjoining room. One of them, bluff 
and blustery, was Clayton Barringer’s ; 
the other, low, purling, and cooing, was 
his wife’s. With annoyance and dis- 
may, Dean perceived that they were 
headed straight for the library. 

“Are you really going to show it to 
me, darling boy?” inquired Mrs. Bar- 
ringer in coy and dulcet tones. 

Barringer guffawed noisily. “You 
can just bet I am, turtle dove. And it 
will be some eye-opener—believe me!” 

Dean was too perturbed to feel dis- 
gust at the verbal bonbons exchanged 
by the couple, though his lips twitched 
a little at thought of the beefy and 
heavy-jowled Barringer in the role of 
a “darling boy.” The Barringers had 
been married only a year, and their 
union was supposed to have been a 
genuine love match, so their gushing 
sentiments were excusable. 

Dean had a moment of frantic be- 
wilderment. Forgetting that he had en- 
tered the library on a perfectly proper 
errand, he could think of nothing but 
that he had been prying into his host’s 
private The letter 
seemed to scorch his fingers. Impul- 
sively he thrust it into a pocket, and 
then, conscious of nothing but the feel- 
ing that his host and hostess should not 
find him there, he slunk to the nearest 
wall and crouched behind the corner 
of a tall bookcase. 

He had acted in a twinkling, but none 
too quickly. In the next instant his 
host and hostess passed through the 
open door, Barringer’s thick arm curved 
around the slender shoulders of his 


correspondence. 
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wife. Dean experienced another mo- 
ment of alarm. If they should see him, 
or if the cigar smoke should betray 
the presence of an intruder, he would 
have some little difficulty in explaining 
his reason for hiding. Too late he 
wished that he had managed the awk- 
ward situation more sensibly. It would 
have been a simple matter, he told him- 
self, to drop the letter and blandly com- 
pliment Barringer on the quality of his 
cigars. To hide was the very worst 
move he could have made. 

Then, with a long breath of relief, 
he saw that, for the moment at least, 
he was safe. Passing within a few 
feet of the bookcase and looking neither 
to right nor left, the Barringers crossed 
the floor to the opposite wall. Appar- 
ently they were completely absorbed in 
each other and the “eye-opener” of 
which Barringer had spoken. Peering 
warily around the edge of the bookcase, 
Dean saw his host get down on his 
knees in front of a massive safe and 
twirl the combination knob. Then he 
swung the.heavy steel door open, rum- 
maged for a few moments in the in- 
terior, and, rising to his feet, exhibited 
an object whose flash and _ glitter 
brought a startled gasp to Dean’s lips. 

It was a necklace. Even at a dis- 
tance the sorcerous sparkle of the su- 
perb jewel tantalized Dean’s senses. 
His mind reeled a little as he estimated 
its probable worth and contrasted the 
wealth which it symbolized with his 
own sadly depleted finances. He saw 
Mrs. Barringer shrink back, as if mo- 
mentarily overwhelmed by the splendor 
of the gem. 

“Isn't it per-fectly gor-geous!” sl 
exclaimed, taking the ornament in h 
hands. 

“Some sparkler, eh?” chuckled Bar- 
ringer, hugely pleased at his wife’s ec- 
stasy. “We'll spring it on the crowd 
at dinner to-morrow night. Will make 
‘em sit up and take notice—what?” 

“It’s magnificent!” rhapsodized Mrs. 
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Barringer; and then, holding the jewel 
in one hand, she wound the other 
around her husband’s thick neck. “Does 
he really love his little wifie enough 
to buy her such an awfully expensive 
birthday present?” 

“Looks like it—don’t it?” said Bar- 
ringer proudly, his face aglow with 
pleasure. “Just to show you that you 
didn’t marry a piker, I thought I’d 
blow myself a bit. Now we'll put it 
back. A look was all I promised you. 
We've got to reserve some of that rap- 
ture of yours for to-morrow night, you 
know.” 

“T hate to let it out of my sight,” 
murmured Mrs. Barringer with a pout 
as her husband took the necklace, re- 
turned it to the safe, and swung the 
knob. “I can hardly wait till to-mor- 
row night.” 

“Well, you don’t have to, you know,” 
said Barringer. “You can come here 
and look at it whenever you feel like 
it, though I’d rather you’d let it rest 
till dinner time to-morrow.” 

“T just can’t.” Mrs. Barringer re- 
garded the safe with desiring eyes. 
“Please let me look at it just once or 
twice before then—say to-night and in 
the morning?” 

“Sure, honey bunch.’’ Barringer was 
obviously gratified at the childish de- 
light his wife took in the jewel. ‘Look 
at it as often as your little heart de- 
sires, 

“But I never could understand that 
horrid combination.” Mrs. Barringer 
spoke plaintively, giving the safe a re- 
proachful look. ‘You have told me the 
numbers a dozen times, but they seem 
to slip my mind.” 

“About time you were learning them. 
You may want to get into the safe 
some time when I’m not here. See how 
easy it is. You start on seven. Just 
remember that the seventh of August 
is your birthday. Then you turn left 
to nineteen. Our house number in 
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town is nineteen-eleven, you know. 
Then— —” 

He lowered his voice, though the pre- 
caution seemed a needless one, since 
the guests were scattered about the 
grounds. Demonstrating as he spoke, 
he went on explaining the combination 
till the last turn had been reached. “I 
could put it down on paper for you,” 
he added, “but it isn’t quite safe.” 

“T think I’ll remember the numbers 
now,” and his wife repeated them 
slowly and falteringly. Then the two 
turned away, and Dean experienced an- 
other moment of supreme nervousness 
as they passed the bookcase and strolled 
out of the library. He waited until 
the sounds of their footsteps had died 
away. Then, a cold and designing smile 
curling his lips, he emerged from his 
retreat and tiptoed out. 

On his left cuff was scribbled the 
combination to the Barringer safe. 


II. 


Merritt Dean had always suspected 


that he was a criminal at heart. It 
seemed to him, as he sat at the window 
of his bedroom in the Barringer coun- 
try house, that he had lived most of 
his thirty-five years in preparation for 
the deed he was now about to commit. 
The only reason he had stayed within 
the law until now was that no worth- 
while opportunity had come his way. 
Having the true criminal instinct, he 
had carefully refrained from jeopard- 
izing his prospects in minor and un- 
profitable ventures, preferring to wait 
for the big chance which he felt sure 
must come. 

Now that it had come, he was con- 
fident of his ability to carry the enter- 
prise through without hitch or slip. 
As far back as he could remember, he 
had avidly read every newspaper item 
pertaining to crime and criminals, ac- 
quainting himself with the methods of 
evildoers, studying their blunders and 
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analyzing the causes leading to the 
downfall of those who got into the 
clutches of the police. He had found 
it a fascinating study and, besides, he 
had felt that the information thus gath- 
ered would some day prove useful. 

He meant to appropriate Mrs. Bar- 
ringer’s sumptuous necklace in a man- 
ner that would baffle the closest police 
investigation. In the first place, there 
would be no clews, for his study had 
taught him that even the most insig- 
nificant clews often prove the undoing 
of the cleverest criminals. In the sec- 
ond place, he would take very good 
care not to commit the fatal slip which, 
on the spur of recklessness and over- 
confidence, is so often committed by 
the most accomplished rogues. The 
purloining of the Barringer necklace 
was to be a scientific job in every par- 
ticular. 

The circumstances were in his favor, 
he told himself. There were some 
twenty guests under the Barringer roof. 
Counting the servants, that made 
twenty-five or thirty potential suspects, 
and even a clumsy and bungling crim- 
inal would be comparatively safe 
among such a number. There was no 
reason why Dean should be singled out 
for suspicion, for nobody knew that 
chance had played into his hands and 
given him the combination to the safe. 
Besides, the preliminary investigation 
would probably be conducted by village 
talent, and several hours would elapse 
before a first-class detective could 
reach the scene. 

On the whole, Dean regarded his 
chances as excellent, and felt as though 
fate were handing him a fortune on a 
silver platter. His keen eve had ap- 
praised the necklace while Barringer 
held it up for his wife’s inspection, and 
he thought he could realize at least fiity 
thousand dollars on it. The proceeds 
would be promptly invested in the 
stock-market tip he had garnered from 
the letter on Barringer’s desk and, if 
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luck continued to smile upon him, he 
would soon be in possession of a com- 
fortable fortune. 

The last thought reminded him of 
something. The letter from the Wall 
Street broker was still in his pocket, 
where he had put it in the confusion 
into which the abrupt appearance of 
the Barringers had thrown him. He 
wondered whether the capitalist had 
missed it, and whether the safer course 
would be to destroy it, or return it to 
its place on the desk in the library. 
He knew something of finger prints, 
though the details of the subject were 
rather hazy, and he thought there was 
at least one chance in a thousand that 
the marks of his digits might adhere 
to the paper. Deciding that it would 
be folly to take even a one-thousandth 
chance, he held a lighted match to the 
letter, then disposed of the ashes in 
the washbasin in the adjoining bath- 
room. 

“Barringer will think it blew out of 
the window, or that he’s misplaced it,” 
he reflected. “Ashes tell no tales, es- 
pecially if you wash ’em down the drain 
pipe.” 

[he next moment another little pre- 
caution occurred to him. After leaving 
the library, he had locked himself in 
his room, where he had studied the 
memorandum on his cuff until it was 
firmly fixed in his memory. Then he 
had tried to erase the hasty scrawl, but 
a dull smear had adhered to the 
starched surface, and he had exchanged 
the soiled garment for a fresh one, put- 
ting the discarded shirt in his suit case. 

There was a chance—perhaps one in 
ten thousand—that the stained cuff 
micht clew, and Dean had 
already decided that his initial venture 
into crime was to be perfect in every 


1 
become a 


detail. It was just possible that a pry- 
ing sleuth might question him about the 
smear, or—what 
—there might be a method of restoring 
the smudged scrawl to legibility. At 


would be worse still 
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any rate, Dean questioned himself, why 
take unnecessary chances? 

He took the garment from his suit 
case, then produced his fountain pen, 
filled with indelible ink, and sprinkled 
a little of the black fluid over the smear. 
The ink could not be removed without 
completely obliterating every trace of 
the memorandum, and it was the most 
natural thing in the world for a man 
to soil his cuff while filling a fountain 
pen. Complimenting himself on the 
thoroughness of his precautions, Dean 
put the shirt back in his bag and 
glanced at his watch. 

It was a little after one o’clock. 
Looking out of the window, he noted 
that, as far as he could see, the house 
was dark. Next he stepped out into 
the hallway and satisfied himself that 
all was quiet. Crossing to an alcove 
on the opposite side of the corridor, 
he looked down on the veranda and 
made sure that no one was sitting there. 
At length, having ascertained that he 


could safely go ahead with his enter- 
prise, he returned to his room and drew 
on a new pair of gloves. 

His nerves clamored for a smoke, 
for he had not indulged in tobacco for 
three hours, but he stifled the craving. 


He knew that the aroma of a cigar 
or cigarette is apt to cling to one’s 
clothing, and he had once read of a 
clever cracksman who was caught be- 
cause he had not practiced the pre- 
caution Dean was now observing. Re- 
membering that not so long ago an in- 
genious diamond thief had _ been 
trapped because of his carelessness in 
leaving a vest button behind him on 
the scene of his crime, he made sure 
that all his buttons were securely fas- 
tened, and that his cuff links, collar 
buttons and stickpin were in no danger 
of becoming detached. He even gave 
his hair a vigorous brushing lest a loose 
strand fall while he was at work and 
afford the police a possible clew. 

Then he ruffled the clothing on his 
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bed. If, by remotest chance, some one 
should enter his room during his ab- 
sence and find it unoccupied, he could 
make the plea that sleeplessness had 
driven him out of doors for a walk. 
Finally he switched off the lights and, 
after listening in the hall for a few 
moments, stole down the stairway. Be- 
ing aware of the peril lurking in foot- 
prints, and knowing that the angle 
formed by the instep of one shoe and 
the point of the other sometimes give 
the police a substantial clew, he pro- 
ceeded tiptoe fashion. Entering the 
library without mishap, he closed and 
bolted the door behind him, then paused 
and listened for about five minutes. All 
around him were darkness and absolute 
stillness, and evidently none of the in- 
mates of the house had been disturbed 
by his movements. 

Again drawing upon his fund of 
criminal lore, Dean proceeded to ar- 
range for his escape in case of need. 
The door leading to the library was al- 
ready bolted and would serve as an 
effective barrier against interruption. 
Now, still walking on his toes, he 
stepped to the window giving upon the 
garden, loosed the catch and noiselessly 
pushed it open. Again he paused to 
satisfy himself that there were no sus- 
picious sounds. 

At last he turned to the safe. Not 
thinking it wise to switch on the lights, 
he struck one match after another while 
his gloved hand manipulated the com- 
bination in accordance with the direc- 
tions he had memorized. His pulses 
racing, he swung the door open, fum- 
bled among the drawers within, and 
finally found the one containing the 
necklace. Only for a moment did he 
permit his eyes to feast on its bril- 
liance; then, with an inward chuckle 
of triumph, he slipped it into his pocket. 

Next he carefully gathered the match 
stubs he had dropped in the process 
of opening the safe. They were not 
the kind used in the Barringer house, 
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but were from a box he carried in his 
pocket and on the cover of which were 
inscribed the name and address of a 
Broadway café. Recalling that many 
criminals make the fatal slip after the 
loot is safely pocketed, he was deter- 
mined to run no risks, even in so small 
a matter as seven or eight match stubs. 

The major part of his task was fin- 
ished, but Dean tarried a few moments 
longer, reviewing every detail of the 
situation to make sure that he had over- 
looked nothing. He decided that he 
had no reason to fear, but on the con- 
trary had every reason for being pleased 
with himself and his performance. 
Thanks to his genius for taking pains, 
whoever should investigate the theft 
would find not so much as the ghost 
of a clew to work on. Not even the 
keenest detective would be likely to es- 
tablish anything beyond the fact that 
the necklace was gone. 

He closed the window and, still 
treading on tiptoe, made his way from 
the library. One thing remained to be 
done, but it was a comparatively simple 
matter. Dean knew that in the morn- 
ing, as soon as the theft had been dis- 
covered and the authorities called in, 
the house and its occupants would be 
subjected to a thorough search, and all 
his shrewd planning and careful work 
would go for nothing if the jewel 
should be found in his possession. He 
stepped to the front door, drew back 
and fastened the bolt of the patent lock, 
noiselessly let himself out of the house, 
and tiptoed down the flagged walk con- 
necting with the asphalted road. He 
walked briskly, having no fear of leay- 
ing footprints on the hard surface, and 
in a few minutes he reached a 
he had selected for the purpose while 
taking a stroll in the late afternoon. 
Leaving the road, he walked a few 
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rods through crackling and snapping 
underbrush, then rolled back a heavy 
stone and slipped the necklace into the 
hollow. 
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“Tt will be safe enough here,” he 
mumbled, shivering a little in the keen 
night air. “I'll go back for it as soon 
as things quiet down a bit.” 

A few minutes later he reéntered the 
house and softly ascended the stairs, 
Reaching his door, he stopped and lis- 
tened. The house seemed immersed in 
darkness and slumber. He felt a sud- 
den lessening of the tension under 
which he had been working, and with 
the reaction came a delicious languor, 
Entering his room, he stepped to the 
washstand and reduced the match stubs 
to ashes. Then he returned the gloves 
he had been wearing to his suit case, 

“Tt’s a good night’s work that nets 
a fellow fifty thousand,” was_ his 
thought as he crawled into bed. “And 
I didn’t leave a single clew behind me!”' 

A few moments later he was asleep, 
dreaming of a future of opulent ease, 


III. 


“A woman’s scream, sounding faint 
and remote through intervening floors 
and walls, awoke Merritt Dean a few 
minutes after eight the following morn- 
ing. 

He turned over in bed and grinned, 
readily guessing the meaning of the out- 
ery. Little Mrs. Barringer had no 
doubt arisen early and gone to the 
library for a look at the necklace. 

Finding it gone, she had acted true to 
tradition and vented her dismay in a 
piercing scream. Dean’s smile grew a 
little broader as_ subdued 
slamming of doors and scurrying foot- 
reached his ears from below. 
‘Then, lying on his back and beaming 


voices, a 
steps 
up at the pale-blue ceiling, he gave him- 


self over to pleasing thoughts. 
After half an hour’s revel in roseate 


daydreams, he slipped out of bed, 
chuckling softly to himself as he 
bathed, shaved, and dressed. He felt 


as though, of a sudden, a load of cares 


had slid from his shoulders. Whis- 
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tling a tuneful ditty, he inspected him- 
self in the cheval glass, nodded ap- 
proval at his reflection, and descended 
the stairs with a sprightly step. 

Entering the breakfast room, where 
the other guests were already assem- 
bled, he murmured an apology for be- 
ing late. He felt a tension in the air, 
but it only increased his elation. Mrs. 
Barringer’s chair was vacant, and Dean 
surmised that she was being ministered 
to with smelling salts and spirits of 
ammonia. The host sat tight-lipped 
and stern, a cloud on his brow and an 
irate gleam in his eyes. The servants 
seemed nervous and occasionally a dish 
crashed against the floor. Altogether, 
the breakfast was a depressing affair. 
Dean alone was in an exultant mood. 

“T wish to see you all in the library,” 
announced Barringer when at last the 
sorry ordeal was over. 

The guests regarded him with quizzi- 
cal glances, then filed out of the room 
and marched to the place designated. 
Barringer, remaining behind, entered a 
few minutes later in the van of a troupe 
of servants. He walked direct to the 
safe, then turned and faced the huddled 
crowd, and Dean sensed a touch of 
pugnacity in his demeanor. 

“I hope it won't be necessary to de- 
tain you very long,” he declared some- 
what gruffy. “I’ve sent for the 
sheriff.” 

“Sheriff !” 
voices. 

“Also for a New York detective,” 
added Barringer, a trace of vindictive- 
ness in his tones. 

There were exclamations and sur- 
prised murmurs. Dean, joining in the 
chorus of ejaculations, regarded with 
amusement the blank faces in the 
throng. 

“This safe,” continued the host, 
pointing, “was entered last night, and 
a necklace which I intended to give 
my wife as a birthday present was 
stolen. You understand,” he went on, 

QA Ds 


echoed half a dozen 
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after the hubbub following the an- 
nouncement had subsided, “that there 
are certain formalities that must be 
attended to.” 

AOE agreed Dean _ glibly. 
“I’m sure all of us are willing to be 
searched.” 

\ score of voices eagerly seconded 
the suggestion. 

“The sheriff will attend to that,” said 
“I’m going to get 
that necklace back, or know the réason 
Likely as not the job was done 
by an outsider. Anyhow, I hope so, 
for I would hate to think——__ Grimes,” 
he added as a peal sounded in the direc- 
tion of the front door, “see who it is.” 

A dour-faced manservant stepped out 
of the room, returning a little later in 
the wake of two callers. As he saw 
them, Dean felt an impulse to laugh. 
One of them, a short, beefy person 
in shirt sleeves, with a mop of tangled 
red hair and a conspicuous badge on 
his vest, introduced himself as Sheriff 
Logan and let it be known that his 
companion was his first deputy. Both 
of them impressed Dean as incredibly 
stupid, and he saw at once that the in- 
vestigation would be a droll farce. 

“Those hicks,” he told himself, 
‘couldn't find any clews, even if they 
were planted as thick as potatoes. This 
is going to be great fun.” 

“What’s up?’ inquired Sheriff Lo- 
gan, drawing an immense red handker- 
chief from his pocket and proceeding 
to mop his perspiring brow energeti- 
cally. 

Barringer gave a 
what had happened. 

“Well, I'll be dinged!” ejaculated 
the sheriff. He was a glum-faced man, 
and he had a tired eye and a worried 
expression about his mouth. “Neck- 
lace, huh? Worth much?” 

“Tt’s value doesn’t matter,” replied 
Barringer testily. “I want you to find 
it, or the thief, or both. I’ve wired 
for a New York detective to come and, 


course,” 


Barringer grimly. 


why. 


‘ 


terse account of 
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ahem—assist you. His name is Greg- 
ory Wayne. You may have heard of 
him.” 

Sheriff Logan nodded. 
smart feller, too, Wayne is. 
have a look around.” 

Dean grinned into the palm of his 
hand as the official lumberingly left the 
room. The fellow was not only a sim- 
pleton, he reflected, but lazy besides. 
If there had been clews, they would 
have been effectually covered up be- 
fore Gregory Wayne could reach the 
scene. 

After a long mterval, during which 
the deputy paced the floor and asked 
foolish questions, Logan reéntered the 
library. 

“Wouldn’t be surprised but what it 
was an inside job,” he ventured. 

“How do you make that out?” de- 
manded Barringer. 

Logan shifted a quid from one side 
of his mouth to the other. “Because 
there ain’t no scratches on the doors 
and no footprints outside the win- 
dows,” he declared ponderously as he 
stepped to the safe. ‘Anyhow, no out- 
sider could have got inside the safe 
without crackin’ it open. The feller 
that did this job knowed the combina- 
tion.” 

“That seems obvious enough,” mut- 
tered Barringer, “though I’m _practi- 
cally certain the combination was 
known only to Mrs. Barringer and 
myself,” 

“You can’t never always tell,’ sug- 
gested Logan surveying the 
crowd out of his lazy eyes. “You folks 
have got to be searched. Don’t get 
scaired; it ain’t going to_hurt you. 
Mickey,” turning to the angular dep- 
uty, “you be taking a look at the rooms 
in the meantime. You might find the 
thing in one of the mattresses, or in 
one of the closets, mebbe. Take your 
time and do a good job. Naow, Mr. 
3arringer, suppose you put a lady to 


“He’s a right 
Guess I'll 


sagely, 
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work searchin’ the wimmin folks. J 
frisk the gents myself.” 

The search was long, painstaking, 
and utterly fruitless. As the guests 
and servants again assembled in the 
library, the deputy returned from his 
inspection of the bedrooms and dole. 
fully announced that he had found no 
trace of the missing ornament. Sheriff 
Logan scratched his flamingly red head 
and mopped his face industriously. 

“Some of them are right 
smart,” he asserted. “The one that 
pulled off this job might have hidden 
the sparkler outside. Lots of landscape 
out there, and plenty of places to hide 
things in. I’d like to get this cleared 
up before Gregory Wayne gets here! 
Mr. Barringer, you ain’t got that com- 
bination put down on a piece of paper 
where somebody might have got his 
lamps on it—eh?” 

“Positively not,” declared the host. 
“T never made a memorandum of it.” 

The sheriff puckered his forehead. 
“And you never told anybody "bout it, 
I don’t suppose?” 

“Only my wife. She had consider- 
able difficulty memorizing the combina- 
tion. I explained it to her again yes 
terday.” 

“Uh-huh. Reeled off the whole 
thing, from beginning to end, did you?” 

“LT believe I did,’ said Barringer, 
after a moment’s reflection. “I tried 
in various ways to impress the figures 
on her mind.” 

A shrewd grin curled the sheriff’ 
“Mebbe somebody was right there 
“How: 


crooks 


lips. 
and heard you,” he suggested. 
somever, we'll take a look at the safe.” 

With great ceremony he took a lens 
from his pocket and assiduously exan- 
ined the knob, the surface, and the in- 
terior. He shook his head. 

“Not so much as a speck,” he com 
plained. “You can bet your sweet life 
that the feller who pulled this job was 
smart enough to wear mittens.” 

Muttering to himself, he stepped 
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heavily about the room, training his lens 
on the doorknob, the sills, and window 
fastenings, the top of the writing desk, 
the bookcases and the chairs. 

“Funny!” he mumbled. “I read onct 
that wherever there’s a crime, there’s a 
clew of some kind. Clews seem mighty 
scarce hereabouts, though.” 

He got down on his knees and, like 
a huge kangaroo, crawled hither and 
thither in the vicinity of the safe, ex- 
amining every square inch of space 
through his lens. His movements were 
clumsy and crude, but he took infinite 
pains. 

“No clews there, either,” he muttered 
as he rose. “The feller that pulled 
off this job must ’a’ been mighty afraid 
of clews. He took awful good care 
not to leave any behind him.” 

“It’s just possible,” suggested Bar- 
ringer, with a trace of sarcasm, “that 
Gregory Wayne will unearth a few.” 

“Mebbe. He'll find ’em, if there are 
any to find.” Logan sat down heavily, 
as if completely exhausted, and let his 
rheumy eyes stray over the faces in 
the crowd. “Funny business!” he 
grumbled. “I’ve heard tellin’ that the 
smartest crook that ever lived couldn’t 
pull off a job like this without leavin’ 
some kind of a clew. mebbe 
my eyes are getting weak. There ought 
to be “4 

His words trailed off into an indis- 
tinct drawl, and ia the same instant 
Dean perceived a thin and crafty smile 
about his lips. His eyes, too, seemed 
suddenly filled with animation, though 
Dean, observing him closely, doubted 
that any one but himself noticed the 
change. Barringer, frowning, consulted 
his watch, as though eagerly awaiting 
Gregory Wayne’s appearance. 

The sheriff's weak and weary eyes 
were inspecting each face in turn, but 
every now and then something glim- 
mered in the deep-set orbs. Dean could 
not account for the impression, but he 
suddenly wondered whether Logan was 
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as big a dolt as he appeared to be. Not 
that it mattered in the least, he quickly 
told himself, for where no clews ex- 
isted, none could be found. Even a 
mind a million times sharper than Lo- 
gan’s would have been baffled by Dean’s 
ingenious and far-reaching precautions. 

As Logan rose from the chair and 
returned to the safe, Dean watched him 
narrowly, wondering whether the offi- 
cial meant to go over the ground once 
more. ‘The sheriff, kneeling in front 
of the safe, seemed to be making an- 
other and more thorough search. He 
was opening drawers, rummaging 
among the contents, examining thin 
layers of dust, and testing the combina- 
tion. From time to time an indistinct 
mutter fell from his lips. Scowling 
darkly, Barringer stood beside him and 
seemed thoroughly disgusted with his 
method of procedure. Minutes passed, 
and still the sheriff seemed absorbed 
in his apparently futile task. 

“He’s only putting on airs,” mused 
Dean contemptuously, but he felt a 
little twinge in the region of his heart 
as Logan, with a sharp, triumphant ex- 
clamation, rose to his feet. He was 
holding something in his right hand, but 
Dean, feeling an instinctive quiver of 
apprehension, could not see what it 
was. Grinning elatedly, the sheriff 
stepped to the writing desk and picked 
up an.envelope. 

“Happen to have a bit of sealing 
wax, Mr. Barringer?” he inquired, 
dropping something from his right hand 
into the envelope. There was a queer 
throb to his voice that gave Dean a 
sharp twinge of fear. 

“Found anything?” asked Barringer, 
producing a stick of sealing wax. 

Logan nodded. “The feller who said 
that there’s a clew wherever there’s a 
job knowed what he was talking abaout, 
all right. Guess we'd better leave it 
for Wayne, though. He’s a smarter 
man than I am.” 

Dean felt the perspiration breaking 
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out on his forehead as the sheriff 
lighted the end of the sealing wax, 
applied the burning tip to the envelope, 
and pressed down on the flap. Then, 
calling on his deputy and Barringer to 
witness his act, he scrawled his initials 
on the envelope. 

“T guess mebbe Wayne will clear 
up this mess in a jiffy soon as he sees 
what’s inside,” he said modestly. Then, 
chuckling contentedly, he sat down and 
stretched out his legs. 

It was evident that he had found 
a clew of some kind, and Dean spurred 
his mind to frenzied effort in an en- 
deavor to guess what it might be. Had 
he, despite all his precautions, made the 
fatal slip that at one time or another 
traps the cleverest and most experi- 
enced rogues? His glance traveled 
downward, and his fingers went ex- 
ploringly over his clothing. All his 
buttons were in place, and his cuff links 
and other trinkets were securely fas- 
tened. Yet, after another glance at the 
envelope clutched tightly in the sheriff’s 
pudgy fingers, he could no longer doubt 
that he had dropped something in the 
safe while taking the necklace from its 
receptacle. What could it have been? 

His nervousness increasing with 
every moment, he looked quickly at his 
watch. Wayne could not arrive for 
an hour yet. He knew the detective 
had a reputation for making the most 
of trivial and insignificant clews, and 
he dreaded the moment of the man’s 
appearance. If Wayne were half as 
quick-witted as he was reputed to be, 
it would take him only a moment to 
grasp the significance of the object con- 
tained in the envelope, and then Dean 
would be exposed as a thief, and all 
his dreams of a future of wealth and 
luxury would go glimmering. 

He was in a state approaching ter- 
ror now. Perhaps, he reasoned, he 
would have acted more wisely if he 
had disappeared immediately after tak- 
ing the necklace. Such a move would 
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have been equivalent to a confession, 
of course, and he would have been a 
fugitive from justice for the rest of his 
days, yet he knew of places where he 
need not fear extradition laws and 
where a great deal might be accom- 
plished with fifty thousand dollars, 

He made a bold attempt to repress 
all signs of his intense trepidation. 
The sheriff, his deputy, and Barringer 
were conversing in undertones. The 
guests, in groups of three and four, 
were discussing the theft, and the sery- 
ants were whispering among them- 
selves. Dean congratulated himself on 
the fact that he happened to be stand- 
ing near the door. Perhaps he still had 
time to take the necklace from its hid- 
ing place and make his escape. 

He darted a swift glance about the 
room. No one seemed to be observing 
him. He edged a little closer to the 
door, his breath almost smothered by 
the frenzied pounding of his heart. A 
great fear caused his mind to reel, and 
the only clear thought of which he was 
capable was that he must seek safety 
before Wayne’s arrival. 

Another furtive backward step, and 
he had passed through the door. Paus- 
ing for a moment to make sure that 
the movement had not been noticed, he 
turned quickly and hastened toward the 
rear of the house, letting himself out 
through the kitchen door. He walked 
softly down the graveled path leading 
to the motor road. Then, hounded by 
an agonizing tumult of dread and fear- 
ful imaginings, he ran swiftly toward 
the spot where he had hidden the neck- 
lace. 

In less than ten minutes he was 
there. Something. akin to madness 
throbbed in his veins as he rolled back 
the stone, snatched the trinket from the 
hollow, and slipped it into a pocket. He 
looked about him quickly, but there was 
no sign of pursuit. In all likelihood 
his absence had not yet been noted, but 
it came to him of a sudden that he had 

















made no provision for continuing his 
escape. If he proceeded afoot, he 
would no doubt be overtaken in a few 
hours, and he dared not return to the 
house and appropriate one of the mo- 
tors. 

A train whistle, sounding shrilly a 
short distance away, gave him a happy 
inspiration. He would make his get- 
away on the same train on which Greg- 
ory Wayne was arriving. He could 
change trains at the next division point, 
and by carefully covering his move- 
ments he should be able to reach a 
place of comparative safety before 
night. He had no sooner made his de- 
cision than he started to race through 
a short cut across the fields with all 
the speed of which his frenzy made 
him capable, toward the village station. 

Puffing, perspiring, and in an agony 
of suspense, he reached the station plat- 
form just as the train, aiter a brief 
pause, began to roll out. A quick, side- 
long glance revealed a tall, sharp-nosed 
man, carrying a light bag, who had just 
dismounted, and he guessed that the 
arrival was Wayne. Summoning all his 
remaining strength, he clutched at the 
iron rail and started to swing himself 
aboard. 

Then he felt a tug at his elbow, lost 
his footing, and slipped. The train, 
gathering speed, was out of his reach. 

“In a hurry, be you?” inquired a soft 
voice. He looked up and found himself 
staring into the grinning face of Sheriff 
Logan. 

“It worked, surest thing you know!” 
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ejaculated the official as he helped Dean 
to his feet. “I didn’t have no more 
idea than the man in the moon who 
took the necklace, but I figgered he 
was mighty scared of clews. I could 
tell that by the way he covered ’em up. 
I figgered, too, that if a clew was found, 
he’d get pretty nervous all of a sudden 
and beat it to the place where he’d 
salted the sparkler. Then, I calc’lated, 
he’d try to beat it out on this train, 
since there ain’t any other before night; 
so I borrowed one of the cars from 
the house and kept on the lookout down 
here. Too bad Wayne didn’t get here 
in time. He’ll be awf’ly disappointed.” 

Chuckling, he slipped his hands into 
Dean’s pockets, drew out the necklace, 
and transferred it to one of his own. 
Then there came a flash of steel, and 
Dean’s wrists were manacled. 

“Better come along gentlelike,”’ 
tioned the sheriff. 

Dean’s brain swam in a sea of con- 
fusions, but at last he found his voice. 

“What did you find in the safe?” he 
asked weakly. 

“Oh, just this.” Laughing, the sheriff 
drew from a pocket the envelope which 
Dean had seen him seal and indite with 
his initials. He tore off the margin 
and exhibited a nicked and dented 
watch of the kind that is alleged to 
have made the dollar famous. 

“She’s a pretty good old turnip,” 
chuckled Logan as he put the timepiece 
into his vest pocket. “I’ve been lug- 
ging her around over a year now. You 
see, Mr. Dean, there wasn’t any clews.” 
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“MURDERED” MAN IS ALIVE, SAYS CONVICT 


F the story told by James Halsted is found to be true a grim joke has been 
played by life upon a man innocent of the crime of which he was convicted. 
Halsted served thirty-five years in the penitentiary at Jackson, Michigan, for 


murder, 


Now out on parole, Halsted declares that the man he is said to have 


killed is alive and that he met him face to face in Chicago a short time ago. 
The authorities are investigating the matter. 
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by Rodger Cartwright 
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HE throng of men and boys 
in front of the cigar store 
appeared strangely interested 
in something within. It was 
an attractive store on the opposite side 
of thé busy main street, with its door 
between two broad display windows, 
on each of which was a gold-lettered 
sign: 
THOMAS LANNON 
Cigars and Tobbaco. 
Billiards and Pool. 


James O’Brien, police inspector, as he 
passed that way, wondered what they 
were gazing at, but he did not hasten 
to find out. He was not in a mood to 
hurry. He looked sour and surly, with 
a big black cigar plugged deep in one 
corner of his mouth, yet with an up- 
ward slant very suggestive of aggres- 
siveness and contempt. He was a 
burly, massive man, around whom 
pedestrians hurrying to work had to 
detour. 

Inspector O’Brien had, in fact, a 
very ugly grouch that morning. A new 
chief of detectives had been appointed, 
and O’Brien felt that he had been 
wronged, maltreated, given the worst 
of it by the police commissioners, for 
he figured that twenty years’ service in 
plain clothes entitled him to the posi- 
tion. He could not see, or would not 
—having a very exalted opinion of his 
own executive ability and detective 
skill—why they had gone out of the city 
to find a capable man. It aroused, in 


fact, all of the bitter resentment and 
jealousy with which Inspector James 
O’Brien was generously endowed. 


He briefly eyed the increasing group 
in front of the cigar store, not yet 
opened for the day, and then decided 
to investigate. He crossed over and 
approached the door, rudely thrusting 
others aside, much as if their manifest 
resentment was like salve on a smarting 
wound. He was in just the mood, in 
fact, to ride roughshod over others. 

“What’s the trouble?” he growled, as 
he peered through a window in the 
closed door. 

“There’s a guy on the floor,” cried 
a freckled youngster who had _ been 
jostled aside. “You can’t see only his 
shoes. But they’re heels up and he must 


’ 


be in ’em. They couldn’t stand that 
way alone. Me and Casey seen him 
first.” 


O’Brien looked again and saw them. 
They were on the floor beyond a broad 
arched opening in a rear partition of 
the store, through which could also be 
seen the deep billiard hall, only wide 
enough for a single row of tables. 
Plainly enough, there was a man lying 
face down on the floor. 

“Drunk, Hogan, most likely.” 
O’Brien glanced at a patrolman who 
had approached. ‘“Where’s Lannon? 
What time does he open?” he de- 
tmanded, turning to the crowd. 

“Tle don’t open the place,” cried one, 
a swarthy, sinister-eyed Italian, named 
Tony Cauto, who owned a fruit store 
next door. “Joe Dakin, his clerk, al- 
ways opens and sweeps up. He ought 
to be here by this time.” 

“He’s coming!” cried another, point- 
ing. “That’s Dakin.” 

O’Brien gazed grimly at the youth 




















of sixteen who was hurriedly approach- 
ing, then took the key from his hand, 
roughly thrusting him aside, and en- 
tered the store, striding straight through 
it and into the billiard hall. 

The stuffy air was impregnated with 
stale smoke and the odor of dead cigars. 
The man was about four feet from one 
corner of the billiard table, lying face 
down, with his arms bent under him 
and his head in a pool of blood. His 
skull was badly fractured. There had 
been a profuse cerebral hemorrhage, 
and death had quickly followed. He 
was a stocky, muscular man around 
twenty-five. His hat had rolled under 
the table. Lying near him, evidently 
the weapon with which a brutal murder 
had been committed, was an expen- 
sive inlaid billiard cue, the butt of it 
in the pool of congealed blood. 

O’Brien had been followed by the 
policeman, the clerk, and as many of 
the crowd as could surge into the store 
and gather just within the entrance to 
the billiard hall. He did not order 
them out. He saw that the man had 
been dead for several hours, and he 
turned abruptly and glanced through 
the long room. There was no rear 
door. Nothing denoted that a robbery 
had been attempted. Both the billiard 
hall and the store were in customary 
order except for the lifeless, blood- 
stained form on the floor. 

“It’s Phil Dacey,” said Hogan, who 
iad joined the detective near the body. 
“He often played pool here. He was 
an idle loafer most of the time, in- 
spector, with an ugly disposition and 
given to drink. I’ve had my troubles 
with him.” 

“He was killed with this billiard cue.” 
O’Brien crouched to examine the body. 
“His skull was broken °*with the butt 
of it. It must have been done before 
the place was closed last night. Were 
you here then?” he questioned, turning 
sharply to the clerk. 

“No, sir,” said Dakin, pale and awed 
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by the shocking discovery. “I don’t 
work evenings. Mr. Lannon always 
closes up.” 

“Dacey was here last night, inspec- 
tor.” Tony Cauto, the Italian, fore- 
most in the crowd, had venjured nearer. 
“Fe was playing pool on the last table,” 
he cried, pointing to the rear of the 
room. “He had a row with Lannon 
about the pills.” 

“Pills?” growled O’Brien. 
do you mean, pills?” 

“The little balls drawn from the 
leather bottle,” Cauto explained. 
“Lannon was tending the table and 
Dacey kept getting the thirteen pill. 
It made him mad. He thought it was 
bad luck. He said Lannon threw him 
that pill on purpose and he wanted to 
fight. Then Lannon made him quit 
playing.” 

“What did Dacey do?” 

“He sat down in one corner and fell 
asleep. He had been drinking and was 
very ugly.” Cauto’s intense black eyes 
had a sinister gleam. “I thought they’d 
come to blows. I went to close my 
store at eleven o’clock, and Lannon 
then was playing billiards on this table. 
There was no other game on at that 
time, and the lights in the back of the 
hall were out.” 

“T see.’ OBrien was a good listener 
when things were coming his way. 
“What about Dacey? Had he gone 
out ?” 

“T thought he had, 
he must have been lying low 
Lannon alone while closing up,” he 
quickly added. “Every one else had 
gone but the man playing billiards with 
Lannon.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Doctor Dale, the dentist,” Cauto in- 
formed the police official. “I saw Lan- 
non locking up a bit later, but he didn’t 
go home up Morgan Street, as usual. 
He was dead white, inspector, as if 
something had happened, and he ran 
through the alley between this place 


“What 


bed 


said Cauto. “But 
to catch 
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and mine, as if afraid he’d be seen. 
That’s his private cue on the floor. He 
was using it when I left.” 

O’Brien glanced again at the blood- 
stained cue. He heard sullen mutter- 
ings and saw threatening frowns on the 
faces of many in the crowd. He knew 
Lannon was a popular young man, with 
a legion of friends, and Cauto’s mani- 
fest inclination to fix the crime upon 
him was quickly resented. 

“Don’t you butt in,’ O’Brien com- 
manded, when one of the scowling men 
would have interfered. ‘Let Cauto tell 
all he knows. I want the man who 
killed Dacey. I’m going to get him, 
too, and—stand back! Make way for 
that woman, Hogan, and let her enter.” 

She was trying to pass through the 
throng in the store, an attractive woman 
in a morning gown. She was without 
a hat, and she shrank and shuddered 
when she saw Dacey’s body and the 
blood on the floor. 

“I’m Miss Henderson, the milliner,” 
she nervously explained, when O’Brien 
bluntly asked what she wanted. “TI re- 
side on the floor above. I was told of 
the murder and felt that I ought to let 
you know what I heard last night. My 
bedroom is nearly overhead. I was 
awakened by loud cries down here. I 
could distinguish only a few words that 
were said, sir, which I heard very dis- 
tinctly, and which——” 

“One moment!” O’Brien interrupted. 
“What time was it?” 

“Soon after eleven o’clock,” Miss 
Henderson informed him. “TI heard the 
heavy tread of feet, as if men were 
fighting, and a voice shouting, ‘Lannon, 
Lannon, don’t——’” Quite pale and 
agitated, the woman paused for a mo- 
ment, then added nervously: “That’s 
all I heard said, sir. But it was quickly 
followed by a terrible blow, and a noise 
as if a man had fallen on the floor. 
After that, sir, all was still—deathly 
still.” 

“Are you sure you heard Lannon’s 
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name spoken?” O’Brien demanded, 
with sharper scrutiny. 

“Absolutely sure. 
or three times.”’ 

“And the same voice crying out in 
protest, or appeal, as if the speaker was 
in fear of a blow?” 

“It sounded so, sir, and it was just 
before the blow was dealt,” said Miss 
Henderson. “That is precisely what I 
thought about it.” 

O’Brien thought so, too, and even the 
friends of Lannon could not ignore 


I heard it two 


these last incriminating disclosures, 
The faces of many had gone white 
with dismay and tense with in- 
creasing interest. Miss Henderson 


drew back, pale and apprehensive, see- 
ing the lowering looks of some of her 
hearers. 

The inspector turned to the police- 
man. His narrowed eyes had a gleam 
of grim satisfaction. He felt that he 
had this case down pat. He felt, too, 
that he now could get back at the police 
commissioners, and put a little some- 
thing over on the new chief of detec- 
tives. 

“Lannon’s the man,” he said gruffly. 
“Go to his home and arrest him, Hogan, 
if he hasn’t bolted. There’s no ques- 
tion about it—Lannon killed this fel- 
low.” 

“Sure!” Cauto exclaimed, breaking 
out again with a malevolent leer on his 
swarthy face. “I know why he did it, 
inspector. It wasn’t the thirteen pill. 
You can bet on that. Oh, you guys 
can’t muzzle me!” he shouted, with a 
defiant look at the threatening crowd. 
“It was because of a girl, inspector. 
She works in Norton’s law _ office. 
Dacey was friendly with her. She 
turned him down after meeting Lan- 
non. That’s why Dacey was sore. 
That’s why they had a fight. Lannon 
had threatened to kill him if he an- 
noyed the girl. I heard him. I know 
all about it. I know the girl, too. Her 
name is ‘s 
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A hand of steel gripped 
“Speak it, you lying 


“Stop r 
Cauto’s throat. 
whelp, and I'll break every bone in your 


body. Bring her name into this, you 
scurvy cur, and I'll send you after 
Dacey though I hang for it.” 

It came like a thunderbolt from a 
blue sky. All eyes had been concen- 
trated upon the scene in the billiard 
room. None had seen him enter. He 
had hurried through the throng in the 
store a well-built, attractive young man, 
with eyes ablaze and his white face hard 
and determined. His sudden, unex- 
pected appearance brought cries of re- 
lief and simultaneous shouts from a 
score of observers. 

“Here’s Lannon! He hasn’t bolted. 
He’ll speak for himself!” 

It was not in the nature of Inspector 
O’Brien to knuckle under to any situ- 
ation. His big red face took on a dark 
frown. He turned to the excited men 
who were greeting Lannon with cries 
of approval and silenced them with a 
fierce, commanding gesture. 

“Cut out that stuff!’ he cried sternly. 
“T’ll stand for no more of it. You 
nail the next man who butts into this, 
Hogan, and fire him out,” he directed. 
“As for you, Lannon, you’d better be 
careful what you say. It will be used 
against you.” 

Tom Lannon had flung the cringing 
Italian aside and was gazing with min- 
gled horror and aversion at Dacey’s 
lifeless form. He appeared somewhat 
dazed upon coming face to face with 
the shocking fatality, but the stern 
warning of the detective instantly 
brought him to himself. 

“I’m right here, O’Brien, to say 
what’s true and proper,” he retorted 
sharply. “I heard outside that you sus- 
pect me of killing this man, but I know 
nothing about it.” 

“You'll have to prove that in court. 
You’re under arrest.” 

“Under arrest!” Lannon turned a 
shade paler. “You surely don’t mean 
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that. I know absolutely nothing about 
this crime. I’m as innocent as a 

“Stop right there, Lannon, and an- 
swer my questions,’ O’Brien sternly in- 
terrupted. “You had trouble with 
Dacey in a pool game last night, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I did,” Lannon admitted. “I 
ordered him out of the game. That was 
the last I saw of him.” 

“At what time did you close up?” 

“Soon after eleven o’clock. I was 
alone here and i 

“You were not! You're lying, Lan- 
non. You come across with the truth, 
or I'll not wait to question you,” 
O’Brien threatened, intimidation being 
his chief asset on such an occasion. 
“T’ll run you in at once. You were 
fighting here with Dacey after eleven 
o’clock.” 

“That’s not true.” Lannon protested 
indignantly. “I did not see Dacey after 
the pool game. He——” 

“Wait!” O’Brien again interrupted. 
“This woman says she heard you fight- 
ing, heard the blow and Dacey’s fall. 
She heard him shout your name and 
cry out to prevent the blow. Don’t 
deny it. The woman would not lie 
about it 

“She—Miss Henderson!” 
gazed at her amazedly. 
that?” 

“T told him only what I heard,” she 
faltered. “I felt compelled to do so.” 

“But you heard nothing of the kind. 
You were mistaken.” 

“No, Mr. Lannon, I was not mis- 
taken,” Miss Henderson firmly insisted. 
“T positively heard him shout your 
name, one word—‘Don't,’ as if 
you were about to strike him.” 








Lannon 
“She says 


also 


iI. 


Circumstantial evidence has_ sent 
more than one innocent man to prison, 
and some few to the gallows and the 
electric chair. O’Brien felt that he was 
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drawing the net strong and tight around 
the man confronting him. Most of the 
frowning crowd, too, keenly realized it. 

Tom Lannon/drew himself up. He 
was very pale. His look of indignation 
and resentment had been dispelled by 
one of increasing apprehension and 
anxiety. He seemed to realize, now, 
that his situation was much more seri- 
ous than he had supposed. 

“This woman is mistaken, Inspector 
O’Brien,” he insisted more calmly, see- 
ing the folly of aggressive argument 
with the burly detective and taking a 
more dignified attitude. “I know noth- 
ing about what she claims to have heard. 
I had no fight with Phil Dacey.” 

“You’re lying. You know all about 
it,’ O’Brien said sternly. ‘“That’s 
your private cue on the floor. Dacey 
was killed with it. How did it get 
there?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know, be hanged! You mean, 
Lannon, that you won’t say.” 

“T’ll say this, at least,” replied Lan- 
non desperately. “If Dacey was killed 
with it, it was selected for that foul 
purpose in order to put me in wrong.” 

“Don’t look at me!” snarled Cauto, 
slinking back of the billiard table. “I 
didn’t do it. I was in my store all the 
while. I can prove it.” 

“That’s enough from you, Cauto,” 
snapped O’Brien, picking up the blood- 
stained cue. “You were using this just 
before you closed, weren’t you?” he de- 
manded, turning again with searching 
gaze to the accused man. 

“T admit that I was,” said Lannon. 
“T had just quit playing billards with 
Frank Dale, the dentist.” 

“Don’t you keep it locked in a rack 
for private cues? Did you put it there 
when you stopped playing?” 

“Certainly. I always do.” 

“Show me!” commanded O’Brien. 
“Which rack ?” 

Lannon pointed to one of the pri- 
vate locks in a rack on the near wall, 
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but the detective merely glanced at it 
—the hinged brass plate containing the 
lock was wide open. 

“You have the only key to that par- 
ticular lock, Lannon, haven’t you?” he 
questioned sharply. 

“Yes. There is only one key.” 

“No one else, then, could have re- 
moved the cue without breaking the 
lock. But it’s not broken. Your story 
hasn’t feet to stand on. It’s a series 
of lies. Where did you go after leav- 
ing: here? Tell me!” O’Brien cried 
sternly, when Lannon drew back and 
hesitated. “Where did you go? Out 
with it!” 

“T went to the home of a friend.” 

“What friend? Tell me!” 

Lannon was silent again. His pale 
face wore a look of more poignant dis- 
tress. It had gone dead white under 
the police inspector’s merciless ques- 
tioning. 

“No, Dll not tell you,” he replied at 
length. “It has no bearing upon this 
crime. You have no right to insist upon 
it,” he protested vehemently. “I 
throttled that scurvy cur, when he 
would have done what you now ask 
me todo. No, I'll not tell you, O’Brien. 
I'll see you hanged first, and 

“Hush! Stop a moment, Tom!” A 
girl who had forced her way through 
the crowd came and stood by Lannon’s 
side. “I will tell you, Inspector O’Brien, 
where Mr. Lannon went last night. He 
came to my home. JI am the friend re- 
ferred to.” 

She was a slender, graceful girl of 
nineteen, with a refined, very pretty 
face, blue eyes and a_pink-and-white 
complexion, though she then was very 
pale. She had a stenographer’s note- 
book in her hand, which she now placed 
in her jacket pocket, then slipped her 
hand around Lannon’s arm. 

“Oh, Mollie, how could you?” he 





muttered, flushing. ‘There was no 
need for you to do this.” 
“I think there was, Tom.” She 

















glanced up at him quickly. “I was on 
my way to work when told of this. I 
came here as quickly as possible.” 

Inspector O’Brien, who had quickly 
checked the excitement caused by her 
entrance, gazed grimly at her for sev- 
eral seconds, but with no sign of sym- 
pathy on his coarse red face. 

“Oh, you’re the girl, eh?” 
gruffy. “What’s your name?” 

“Mary Grant, sir,” she replied with 
quiet dignity. “TI live with my mother 
in Grace Street. I am employed as a 
stenographer by Lawyer Norton, and I 
have seen you in court, Inspector 
O’Brien.” 

“Humph!” O’Brien grunted. “At 
what time was Lannon at your home 
last night?” 

“He was there most of the night. 
My mother is quite ill, sir,” Miss Grant 
explained, impelled by his sharper scru- 
tiny. “He came to learn how she was, 
as he had promised to do, and he very 
kindly insisted lupon remaining to care 
for her and give her medicine hourly, 
that I might get some much-needed 
rest. It was half past eleven when he 
came. He remained until five this 
morning.” 

“That’s why I came here later than 
usual to-day,” Lannon put in hurriedly. 

“You keep quiet for a time,” O’Brien 
sternly commanded. “Has there been 


he said 


any enmity on your account, Miss 
Grant, between Lannon and Phil 
Dacey ?” 


“There should have been none,” re- 
plied the girl, coloring deeply. “Dacey 
was only an acquaintance of mine, and 
one of whom I was not at all proud. 
I never gave him any encouragement.” 

“Never did, eh?” O’Brien appeared 
to doubt it. “This man, Tony Cauto, 
says he heard Lannon threaten to kill 
Dacey, if he continued to annoy you 
and——” 

“He lies!” Lannon cut in angrily, 
with a fierce glance at the frowning 
Italian. “I never said it. I 
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“That’s enough !” interrupted 
O’Brien. ‘“‘What motive has he for 
lying? Why would he lie about it? 





Why id 

“I can tell you why,” interrupted 
Mary, with a quick, scornful glance at 
the Italian. “I pass his store each day 
on my way to work. He knows that 
Mr. Lannon and I are engaged, but in 
spite of that, he has tried to flirt with 
me and force me to receive his atten- 
tions. I told him I scorned and hated 
him,” she added with eyes flashing. 
“He resented it. He said he would be 
revenged in some way. He has seized 
this opportunity to incriminate Tom, 
and to ig 

“Enough of that,” O’Brien cut in 
gruffly. ‘No statement from Cauto was 
needed to incriminate Lannon. The 
evidence is enough. There’s no refut- 
ing it. Why did you run through the 
alley out there, if you had had no fight 
with Dacey?’ he demanded, again 
sternly confronting Lannon. 

“Because I was in haste, knowing 
Mollie’s mother was ill, and that is the 
shortest way to her home,” Lannon in- 
formed him. 

“You weren’t afraid of being seen, 
then?” O’Brien queried with insinuat- 
ing accent. 

“T was afraid of nothing. Further- 
more, O’Brien, I’m tot afraid of you,” 
Lannon angrily added, with his fist 
thrust out at the frowning detective. 
“You're a big, brutal bluffer. You 
can’t fix this crime on me. If you 
think you can 4 

“Stop! What’s this?” 

O’Brien had suddenly seized Lan- 
nou’s outstretched arm. His defiant 
gesture had exposed the wristband of 
his linen shirt. It was slightly stained 








with blood, and on the edge of his coat 
sleeve also, now quickly seen by the 
detective, were the same significant 
stains. 

“Blood—that’s what it is!’ O’Brien 
cried sternly. 


“Don’t deny it. That 
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won’t serve you, Lannon. Tell me at 
once—how did it come there?” 

“Oh, I can explain that,” cried Lan- 
non, but he turned quite pale again. 
“Tt’s not what you suspect, not Dacey’s 
blood. I did not undress for a nap this 
morning and I failed to discover it. I 
must have got it on my sleeve and wrist- 
band while using my handkerchief to 
check a nosebleed brought on by my 
haste last night. It came on while I 
was running through the alley, but 
lasted only F 

“Nosebleed—rot!” O’Brien vented a 
derisive growl, still gripping Lannon’s 
wrist. “Who will believe that?” 

“Don’t you believe it?” gasped Lan- 

non. 
“Not on your life! It’s too fishy 
—much too fishy!” cried O’Brien, with 
increasing severity. “Your statements 
are lies, Lannon, lies from beginning to 
end. Fix this crire on you? There’s 
no need of it. The evidence does that. 
There’s no refitting it. You are under 
arrest and must go with me.” 

“Arrest? I’li not stand for it!” 

“Not stand for it! Not stand for it, 
Lannon! We'll see.” 

O’Brien jerked him nearer, still 
grasping his arm and his hands and, 
moving with lightninglike rapidity, 
snapped a pair of handcuffs around 
Lannon’s wrists. 

“Not stand for it, eh?’ O’Brien’s 
face was livid with savage determina- 








tion. “You'll stand for it, all right. 
You’re going with me. Fall back, you 
fellows!” 


There were fierce cries of protest 
from many in the crowd. Some of 
them surged nearer, white with resent- 
‘ment, threatening to prevent the arrest, 
but the swelling tumult suddenly ended. 
Mingled with it came the honk of a 
horn outside. Springing from a motor 
car, then pressing quickly through the 
throng in the tobacco store, came the 
new chief of detectives, Robert Web- 
ber. 
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A look of relief leaped to Lannon’s 
white face. The trembling girl, with 
one arm around him, was in tears, but 
the light of quickened hope now rose 
in her eyes. 

Inspector O’Brien looked a. trifle 
glum for a moment, but the expression 
quickly changed to one of covert exul- 
tation over what he had accomplished. 

Webber, tall, dignified and impres- 
sive, glanced at Dacey’s body, then at 
the scowling crowd. 

“Let there be no disturbance,” he 
said firmly, yet with quietude, in sharp 
contrast with O’Brien’s intimidating 
bluster. “I was informed of this by 
telephone, inspector, but not that you 
were here. I see you have arrested 
this young man. What have you 
learned? What is the evidence against 
him?” 

O’Brien informed him. He state 
all of the essential facts and circum- 
stances, with occasional comments upon 
their significance and what he deduced 
from them, all of which required only 
a few minutes. 

“There’s nothing to it, chief, nothing 
to it,” he declared in conclusion. ‘This 
man committed the crime. It’s a dead 
open-and-shut case against him.” 

Webber did not reply. He 
again at Lannon’s pale face and at the 
weeping girl by his side. If he was a 
reader of faces, if he formed any opin- 
ion from theirs, it did not appear in 
his own calm, inscrutable countenance. 
He viewéd Dacey’s body again, step- 
ping around it, and then he examined 
the bloodstained which O’Brien 
had stood against the billiard table. 

“T understand, Mr. Lannon, that you 
were using this cue just before you léft 
here and went to Miss Grant’s home,” 
he remarked. 

** 06, 6it,- 
playing 

“Never mind the details.” Webber 
checked him quietly. ‘Merely answer 





gazed 


cue, 


said Lannon. “I was 


” 





my questions briefly. Have you noticed, 
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Inspector O’Brien, that the leather tip is 
gone from the cue?” 

“No, I didn’t notice it,” said O’Brien. 
“It must have been broken off when the 
blow was dealt.” 

“A blow on a man’s head with the 
butt of the cue would not displace the 
tip,” Webber pointedly informed him. 

“It was done then, when the cue was 
thrown to the floor,” O’Brien said 
bluntly. 

“Possibly, inspector, if it was thrown 
down very violently,’ Chief Webber re- 
plied. “Ordinarily, however, a man 
who has just killed another would not 
do that. He would be more likely just 
to drop the cue.” 

“That might break off the tip, chief,” 
O’Brien insisted. 

“Not ordinarily. A cue tip is not 
easily Webber = calmly 
argued. “It would be much more likely 
to occur, inspector, if the cue fell flat 
upon the floor, striking its full length 
at once.” 

“Well, what of it?” 
“The tip is gone, all right. 
Just how it was done cuts no ice.” 

Webber did not reply. He crouched 
and examined the indentation § in 
Dacey’s skull, noting the location and 
the direction from which the blow must 
have come. The wound was above the 
left ear and extended to the temple. 
He spent several minutes in making 
a careful examination. 

The throng in the billiard room, in 
the meantime, waited and gazed ex- 
pectantly. There were more hopeful 
expressions on many faces. The argu- 
ment of the chief, though its  signifi- 
cance was not then appreciated, had 
given rise to a belicf that he had de- 
duced something favorable to the ac- 
cused man. A stillness that was alinost 


displaced,” 


erowled O’Brien, 
frowning. 


oppressive had fallen upon the waiting 
crowd. None spoke. Few stirred. 


Every eye was fixed upon Webber. In- 


spector O’Brien had sunk to utter in- 
significance. 
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The chief of detectives arose, taking 
the billiard cue again. He glanced at 
the nearby wall, then turned again to 
Lannon. His strong, fine face appeared 
a bit more serious and impressive. 

Be very careful, Mr. Lannon, in 
replying to my questions,” he said de- 
liberately. “Be sure you are right.” 

“Twill, Lannon assured his 
questioner. He was trembling visibly, 
and the girl’s hand had closed hard 
around his arm. “I will tell you the 
truth, sir, to the best of my ability.” 

“Do you frequently play billiards on 
this table?” Webber inquired. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sometimes you are interrupted, no 
doubt, and have to wait on a customer 
in the store.’ Chief Webber glanced at 
a doorway in the partition, leading back 
of one of the counters. 

“Yes, sir, quite frequently.” 

“The tip was on your cue, of course, 


és 


me 
sir, 


while you were playing a game with 
Mr. Dale. Had you discovered that it 
was loose, or likely to come off?” 

“T had not, sir,” 

“Where you interrupted when near 
fhe end of your game with Mr, Dale?” 

“Yes! Lannon started involuntarily. 
“T remember, sir, now that you mention 
it. A man came into the store to buy 
some cigars. I went to wait on him.” 

“Did Mr. Dale continue playing?” 

“Yes, sir. He ran the game out and 
left for home while I was waiting on 
the man in the store. I had forgotten 
all about it.” 

“What did you do, Lannon, when 
you returned to the billiard room?” 

“T turned out the lights, both here 
and in the store, and hastened away to 


3 





—well, I was in a rush, sir, and 

“T understand.” Chief Webber 
smiled faintly. “Has it ever occurred 
to you, inspector, to what extent we 
are governed by habit?” 

“\What d’ye mean, governed?” que- 
tied O’Brien. His broad, thin mouth 
had taken on a downward slant. 








“What do you habitually do with 
your cue, Mr. Lannon, when interrupted 
to wait on a customer?” Chief Webber 
ignored the inspector’s gruff query. 

“TI stand it there against the wall, 
sir, until I return,” said Lannon, point- 
ing with both manacled hands. 

“Are you sure that you didn’t do so 
last night? Didn’t you leave it there, 
Lannon, in your haste to depart, in- 
stead of locking it in the cue rack?” 

“Great Scott, sir, I guess I did 
cried Lannon, with a wondrous light 
leaping up in his eyes. “I haven't 
thought of that. I supposed I put it in 


? 





the rack, sir, as I always do. I must 
have left it x 

“One moment!” Webber checked 
him. “Have you noticed, Inspector 


O’Brien, this mark of green billiard 
chalk on the wall?” 

“No, not till now, 
O’Brien, gazing at it. 

“It’s just at the height of the cue 
when it is placed at an angle against the 
wall.” Chief Webber placed the cue 
while speaking. “Notice that the mark 
extends about two feet along the wall, 
as if the cue tip, from which the chalk 
may have come, was pushed violently 
in that direction. It is not probable 
that any person would have intention- 
ally made such a chalk mark on the 
wall.” 

“But what of it?” growled O’Brien. 
“What has that to do with the case? 
A chalk mark i 

“Wait!” Webber pointed to the floor. 
“Here is a scratch, as if the base of the 
cue also was violently moved in the 
same direction.” 

“T don’t see,” said O’Brien, “what 
that has to do with ¥ 

“Let me show you, then,’’ Webber in- 
terrupted a trifle curtly. “We may find 
evidence that will prove my deductions 
and clinch this case. Lend me a hand, 
Hogan, to move this body. Just turn 
it over—that will do! Now, Hogan, 
draw up the trousers from the shoes 


chief,” said 
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a few inches. That will do, thank you. 
H’m, nothing on the left leg, eh? We'll 
try the right.” 

Webber next examined the right leg, 
and there, about four inches above the 
ankle, directly across the front of the 
shin bone, was a clearly defined, darkly 
settled bruise. 

“I thought so!” said the chief of 
detectives. 

“Thought what?” O’Brien 
nearer. ‘‘What’s that?” 

“A bruise.” Webber arose, gazing 
calmly at his subordinate. “A bruise 
which, combined with the other evi- 
dence and circumstances, shows how 
this man was killed. He was asleep 
in the dark end of the billiard room 
when Lannon, not knowing he was 
there, closed the store and departed. 
Dacey evidently awoke about that time. 
It’s safe to assume that he was dazed 
with liquor, yet realized that he was 
being locked in here. He arose, shout- 
ing Lannon’s name, and ran through 
the aisle between the tables and this 
wall, bent upon attracting Lannon’s 
attention. Miss Henderson heard his 
heavy tread, heard him shout Lannon’s 
name. The one word, ‘Don’t,’ prob- 
ably preceded the others which she 
failed to distinguish. ‘Don’t lock me 
in,’ is probably what Dacey called out.” 

“But this bruise on his shin 

“Was caused when, running in des- 
perate haste, with only the dim light 
from the street to guide him, he was 
tripped by the billiard cue standing at 
an angle from the wall.” 

“You mean that he 

“T’ll make it perfectly clear to you, 
inspector,” Webber interrupted. He 
crouched near the cue, still standing 
where he had placed it, at an angle of 
about thirty degrees from the floor, 
thus bringing the base of it about two 
feet from the wall. “Notice this mark 
again, starting from the butt of the cue, 
and these few splinters near it. Ob- 
serve that they came from the edge of 


came 





” 




















this board in the floor, which is sprung 
a little and is slightly higher than the 
next, on which the butt rested. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the base of the cue 
was slightly wedged by the raised edge 
of this board, until a forcible blow broke 
the obstruction and caused these splin- 
ters and then the mark on the floor. 

“Now notice again the chalk mark on 
the wall, and that the wall sheathing is 
tongued and grooved.” Webber arose 
and pointed to it. “The same forcible 
blow carried the tip along the wall, and 
it was torn off by the sharp edges of 
the grooves. There it lies on the floor 
near the baseboard. Now here’s the 
point: as Dacey rushed out in the dim 
light from the street he did not see 
the protruding cue. One foot passed 
the base of it. The other struck it 
violently, bringing it against one ankle 
and | tween both, causing the bruise on 
one ai. | tripping him like a flash in his 
haste. His head struck this corner of 
the billiard table. There’s his hat under 
it. The violent blow broke his skull, 
ruptured an artery of the brain, and 
he pitched face forward on the floor. 
That, Inspector O’Brien, is precisely 
how this man was killed.” 

The stillness of the crowd, listening 
with strained ears and nerves tense, 
was broken by a roar that made the 
walls ring. It was of brief duration, 
however, for Chief Webber raised both 
hands and silenced the joyous demon- 
strations. Then he glanced at the girl. 
She had clasped Tom Lannon in her 
arms and was crying hysterically. 

“Take off those irons, inspector,” 
Webber said quietly. 


Inspector O’Brien obeyed. His 
heavy jowls had fallen perceptibly. His 
grim face was a picture of surly 


chagrin. 

Webber observed the cowardly Ital- 
ian trying to slink away. 

“Come here, Cauto,” he said sharply. 

Cauto came and stood before him, 
head lowered. 
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“You’re a treacherous, lying rascal, 
Cauto, and an undesirable citizen,” said 
the chief sternly. “I'll give you ten 
days in which to sell your business and 
get out of the city. Don’t let me see 
you here again.” 

Tony Cauto had, however, in spite 
of the presence of the police, other 
troubles in getting out of that billiard 
hall alive. 

Webber was shaking hands with Tom 
Lannon, while Mollie was hugging the 
smiling chief with ecstacy, her glisten- 
ing eyes aglow with gratitude. 

“Oh, oh, what a wonderful man you 
are!” she cried. “How happy you've 


‘made us!” 


“Well, well, my girl, I’m glad of it,” 
he said pleasantly. 

“We're soon to be married, you know, 
and—and to be 5 





“Happy ever after, I hope,” Web- 
ber interrupted, pressing her hand. 


“Come, inspector, this is merely a case 
for the coroner,” he said abruptly and 
drew O’Brien away. “Look after it, 
Officer Hogan. He will order the body 
removed.” 

There was a jubilant, cheering crowd 
in Morgan Street when Webber de- 
parted in company with the inspector. 
He did not appear to notice it. Not 
until they had walked half a block did 
he make any comments. Then he 
glanced at O’Brien’s grim, thoughtful 
face and remarked: 

“It was bad luck for Dacey, indeed, 
inspector—that thirteen pill.” 

“So ’twas, chief.” O’Brien spoke 
quite humbly and fished out a big black 
cigar. ‘Have a smoke, chief?” 

“No, I think not, inspector; thank 
you.” 

O’Brien lit the cigar and plugged it 
into one corner of his mouth with a 
pronounced downward slant. 

There followed half a minute of si- 
lence. 

Chief Webber gazed straight ahead, 
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but there was a twinkle in the corner many good qualities and are very cap-' 
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of his off eye. able in lots of rm 
O’Brien exhaled a cloud of smoke, “Cut that out, chief.” O'Brien 
then drew a long breath. lcoked Webber in the eye and thrust 


“T wasn’t feeling overgood about you out his hand. “You can bank on me, 
this morning, chief, but I’ve got over chief, from to-day. It was a fine bit 
it,” he said deliberately. “I was won- of detective work. It made me look like 
dering why the board sent out of town a measly mongrel. You’ve got a keen 
to bring you here and I’ve found out!” eye and a long head. Oh, I’ve got to 

“Oh, you’re all right, O’Brien,” Chief hand it to you, chief! I’d be a measly 
Webber laughed softly. ‘“You’ve got mongrel—if I didn’t hand it to you!” 
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DOG HERO KILLED PROTECTING MASTER 


BEFORE Doctor H. T. Galpin, a druggist, went to bed in a room at the rear 

- of his New York shop one night not long ago he sent his great Dane dog, Jim, 
to the basement to sleep. It was customary for the animal to stay downstairs 
all night long, so when it entered Doctor Galpin’s room at five o’clock in the 
morning and awakened him by thrusting its cold nose into his hand, the doctor 
knew that something was wrong. 

Hurriedly Doctor Galpin stepped out of bed, but the dog was even more 
prompt. Jim rushed into the store, and straightway there were sounds of a 
struggle. Once the drug-store proprietor heard his dog yelp. 

When he ran into the store he saw at once the cause of the animal’s awaken- 
ing him. Two men were just leaving through the front door, the cash box 
was empty, and the poor dog lay mortally wounded on the floor. 

Jim had discovered the burglars at work on the safe and had sprung upon 
them. A trail of blood through the door out onto the street showed that the 
dog had left its mark upon the men. One or both of the burglars had struck 
Jim with a blackjack or other heavy article. Several of the dog’s ribs had 
been broken, and, although it was taken at once to a dog hospital, it died a few 
days later. 

The great Dane had won recognition as a hero before this brave fight against 
odds. It had saved the lives of Doctor Galpin and two other men and wore a 
medal for heroism in consequence. A fire had started in the store and had 
burned off twenty-two gas meters, causing the gas to escape in great volume. 
The doctor and his guests were asleep at the time and were so much affected 
by the fumes that the dog’s frantic barking failed to arouse them. Then Jim 
took drastic measures, biting the master to restore him to consciousness. There 
were one hundred and six tooth marks on the doctor’s body before he was 
made to realize what was the matter. Then he was able to save himself and 


his two visitors. 
Jim was widely known. The great Dane, game to the last, is mourned 
by many. 
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PALSIED old man, whose 

face was a puzzle of patch- 

work wrinkles, topped with 

silver-white hair, trundled 
himself along Broadway in an invalid 
chair. This in itself was not an un- 
usually pathetic spectacle for dear old 
New York, which is replete with far 
worse ones, but it was a bit sad to see 
on this particular night, for the driving 
snow was coming in such volume that 
even the electric signs, blinking so 
merrily at the theater hour, were 
dimmed. A hard night to be out, any 
one would have said. 

In his left hand the old fellow gripped 
several bunches of cheap pencils, which 
he stretched forth with an appealing 
gesture as he pleaded with passers-by 
to purchase the wares of a poor un- 
fortunate whose legs were hopelessly 
paralyzed. A placard on his breast also 
proctaimed this latter fact. The crowd 
that surged hurriedly this way and that 
seemed intensely cold-hearted—as cold 
as the weather itself—but he continued 
moving slowly along, forever wailing 
in his cracked and weakened voice. 

Presently he paused before the 
crowded lobby of a popular playhouse. 
Again, with renewed fervor, he begged 
people to buy, but the populace was 
busy thinking of getting to warm and 
comfortable seats and heeded him not. 

Then a flashily-dressed man with 
hardened eyes and an ugly scowl hap- 
pened along. As he came abreast of 
the pencil vender the latter put out a 
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trembling arm and entreated him to 
purchase even a single pencil—a single 
pencil, that would mean a hot cup of 
coffee. 

The hard-eyed man appeared exceed- 
ingly annoyed at being thus approached. 
He turned about swiftly with a vile 
curse, and, grasping his cane more 
firmly, he muttered something about 
“beggars” and “damned nuisances” and 
struck at the outstretched hand with 
ugly force. The pencils went flying in 
every direction. The ruthless attacker 
calmly turned his back and started to 
walk off. Some of the crowd heeded 
the old man’s piteous cries of pain and 
despair, a few of them going so far as 
to rebuke the malefactor; but none of 
them actually accomplished anything. 

Indeed, the flashily-garbed brute 
seemed on the point of getting away 
scot-free—but such was not ordained. 

A young man, immaculately attired, 
suddenly stepped in front of him. He 
without doubt a person of im- 
portance. He wore a silk topper, an 
expensive fur overcoat, and there was 
a slit of milk-white shirt-bosom show- 
ing. His fouthful face, clean-shaven 
and astir with righteous wrath, was 
unmistakably that of a society swell. 

“Why did you do that, you filthy 
beast ?” he demanded, a tremor of anger 
beneath his even tones. 

The crowd now collected thickly and 
several of them cheered—as the pack 
always will when a leader arrives. 
The flashy person at last seemed to 
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realize his foolishness and endeavored 
to slip hastily away. The young hero, 
however, dexterously shot out an arm 
and gripped him by the shoulder with 
steely-muscled fingers. 

“Why did you—you 
repeated. 

The other, snarling like a trapped rat, 
raised his fist to strike down the old 
man’s protector, but the fist never 
descended. 

The chivalrous youth, with a light- 
ninglike movement, sent his own fist 
cleaving the air and caught the 
hard-eyed person on the tip of the chin, 
The bully went down like the proverbial 
log of wood. 

“You—you damnable cur!” con- 
tinued the protector, now more wrought 
up than ever. “Jove, you deserve hang- 
ing! Think of it! You a strong and 
healthy man, in at least fair circum- 
stances, brutally striking a poor, help- 
less, old chap who’s trying hard to 
make a few pennies for a_ night’s 
lodging and a bite to eat. It sickens 
me! Probably he hasn’t a friend or a 
cent in the world. You fiend! Get on 
your feet before I completely lose my 
head and throttle you!” 

It is safe to say that no warning was 
ever heeded with such alacrity. 

The man, 
pushed through the erowd and made 
his way to the side of the old beggar. 
He patted him gently on the shoulder. 

“Well, well, fellow! ! 
he didn’t seriously hurt your wrist, eh?” 
The crowd a hey 
agreed unanimously that here was cer- 
tainly a “white” man even if he did look 
like the son of a millionaire. 

The old man, 
that it could scarcely be 
up into the face of hi 
tear-dimmed eyes. 

“My—my good young sir—my kind 
young sir—I—I thank you. I thank 
you deeply for protecting a poor and 


beast?” he 


young cooling down, 


poor hope 


urged still closer. 


his voice quavering so 


heard, looked 





protector, witl 
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crippled old man who isn’t far from the 
grave!” 

The other flushed with embarrass- 
ment and tried awkwardly to laugh the 
matter off. 

“Don’t speak of it. But how is the 
arm. Does it need attention?” 

“Ah, sir, that’s not what’s bothering 
me’—the beggar’s wan smile was 
followed by a cruelly bitter cackle— 
“it’s my pencils that’s gone—all gone! 
Sir, what am I going to do? I—I 
haven’t a penny, sir—not a single penny 
have J earned this hard, cold night. 
And—and now my stock is gone—all 
gone! God only knows what I’ll do for 
a bed and a meal. I—I haven’t eaten 
all day, either, and Zi 

The crowd murmured sympatheti- 
cally. Then the young man, with a 
compassionate smile, suddenly opened 
his coat. Exposing his immaculate shirt 
bosom to the snow he extracted his 
wallet. He frowned as he looked in it, 
but managed to discover two five-dollar 
bills. These he placed in the shiny silk 
topper and turned to the crowd with 
likable and_ infectious 











a marvelously 
smile. 
‘Ladies 
pleasantly, 
dollars in cash on my person. 
little I have to this poor 
and I’m sorry I haven't 
\on’t some of you 
He seems to be one 


and gentlemen,” he said 
“I find that 1 only have ten 
I am giv- 
ing what 
untortunate 
more with 
help the old chap? 
of the most deserving cases for charity 
Old and _ paralyzed, 
he is without money for a night’s lodg- 
ing or a substantial meal. The brute 
who struck him should have been jailed, 
and | am sorry [| didn’t have it done. 
Anyway, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
ali, or most of us, going to sit in warm 
seats and enjoy ourselves for the eve- 
Don’t you think our enjoyment 
would be a little more deserved and 


me, 


l’ve ever known. 


nino 
Ding. 


genuine if we knew we had helped this 
poor unfortunate? Don’t you, ladies 
and gentlemen?” 








we 


we 











He stopped, and, smiling his likable 
smile, entered the crowd. 

With surprising alacrity, they an- 
swered his call for help. Into the silk 
hat dropped a rain of currency, 
copper, nickel, silver, and even bills. 
Everyone who contributed did so with 
a glad heart and with praiseworthy 
words for the kind young man who had 
found time to protect the needy. 

In less than five minutes it was over. 
The money was given to the old beggar ; 
all were profusely thanked; the young 
man hurried off; and the shabby pencil 
vender, with a blissful smile on his 
face, trundled happily along with words 
of benediction ceaselessly emerging 
from his lips! 


About an hour later, at the very 
most, three men were gathered in a 
sordidly-furnished some three 
avenues over from the scene of the 
heart-gripping little incident. One was 
an old man whose face was a patch- 
work of wrinkles; another was a hard- 
eyed person in exceedingly flashy attire ; 
the last was a cool young chap in 
immaculate evening garb. 

“Huh,” remarked the latter a_ bit 
disgustedly. “After deducting my 


room 


—— 
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tenner there remains just a hundred 
and eight dollars and forty-six cents. 
Rotten night’s work!” 

“Yeah,” growled the flashy one, 
“rotten is right. And I mean by that 
you wanta have a heart the next time 
you paste me on the jaw. Cripes, but 
it hurt!” 

“When it comes to that,” chimed in 
the older one, in a strangely strength- 
ened voice, “you were a little rough 
with the stick-work yourself!” 

“Stop the yapping,’ snapped the 
younger man, “and get to business. 
Half of a hundred and eight forty-six 
is fifty-four twen—— But here, I’m 
Fifty-four for me; fifty- 
Divide the 


no piker. 
four forty-six for you two, 
pennies, my children!” 

“Aw, say,” grouched the man whose 
duty was to get it on the jaw, “this 
ain’t no fair way to——” 

“Naw,” agreed the old boy, as he 
always did; “ain’t we——” 

But the immaculate young man went 
suddenly icy; his eyes penetrated un- 
comfortably and his voice was curt as 
he replied: 

“Say, you fools, who happens to be 
the brains of the business, eh? Get that 
—and remember it!” 











TOO SUBTLE FOR THESE DETECTIVES 
M R. DAVID GOLDBERG, a resident of New York’s upper East Side, aroused 


the suspicion of two detectives one day recently by his general demeanor 


in carrying a suit case. 


They therefore stopped David and gently inquired as 


to the nature of the contents of the receptacle. 
Assuming an air of deepest mystery, Mr. Goldberg, who seemingly is pos- 
sessed of a keen yet dry sense of humor, replied in a stage whisper: 


“It’s filled with dynamite!” 


With nerves aquiver the detectives escorted David to the station house, and 
there, with the exercise of due precaution, they investigated the interior of his 


suit case, 


It was a great shock and disappointment to discover nothing but old 


clothes. They saw nothing even faintly humorous in the occurrence. The Gold- 
berg brand of comedy was of too elusive a nature for their appreciation. 
[he charge was disorderly conduct, and it cost the defendant five dollars 


before he regained his liberty. 





Headgu urtors Chat ( 


URDENED with the least possible amount of baggage, which includes a 
small typewriter, a wad of paper, envelopes, and stamps, Miss Louise 
Rice, at this writing, is taking a long and much-needed vacation. 

Miss Rice’s method of procedure in this matter is not one which we would 
adopt, but perhaps we are growing old, and many of you may acclaim it just 
to your fancy. 

The fair and accomplished lady has hired a horse and buggy, both of ancient 
vintage. But the man said that what Dobbin lacked in youth and speed was 
more than counterbalanced by his many years of experience, lovely disposition, 
and rugged constitution. As to the deficiencies of style in the buggy, “Cy Has- 
lins, dead these twenty years, made ’er by hand, and any parts the lady breaks 
she needn’t have to pay for, by heck!” 

So, the rig being just to Miss Rice’s fancy, she, as we have told you, hired 
it, tumbled in her belongings, and started on a two months’ tour of picturesque 
New England. 

When fancy prompts she stops, gets out her little black piano, the last 
bundle of letters from readers of the Detective Story Macazine who wish 
to have their handwriting read, and clicks off the answers, which she sends to 
New York in bulk to be posted. 

In a letter from Miss Rice, received this morning—and, take it from us, 
it’s getting some smoking hot in this office—the lady tells us she is seated under 
the well-known and justly popular chestnut tree, the breeze is blowing, the birds 
are singing, the brook, in which Dobbin is cooling his feet and cropping grass 
at the same time is, et cetera, et cetera, and aren’t we sorry we didn’t come 
along? Yes, we are! Really, J never knew it could get so hot as this. 

Well, anyway, Miss Rice inclosed a bundle of letters from what she calls 
“G,. P.’s”—grateful patients—and they have cheered us up a lot. Here is what 
some of them say. From a lady in Chesterton, Indiana: ‘Am inclosing a speci- 
men of my son’s writing. My daughter and many friends have submitted their 
writing to you, and you read them correctly.” From a lady in Toronto, Canada: 
“T want to thank you for your accurate reading of specimens submitted some 
weeks ago. I wonder if vou would be so kind as to read the character as shown 
in the inclosed specimen.” From a man in Columbus, Ohio: “Your judgment 
in this matter will do much toward my future course in life, particularly the 
suggestion as to establishing myself in the profession of law, as that was the 
answer which I really expected. Your service is, I assure you, much appre- 
ciated, both as from you and the publication you represent.” 

From Philadelphia a girl writes: “I have read of your most interesting 
work, and can mention an instance where you helped one of my friends by in- 
fluencing her to take up a line of business in which she has since been quite 
successful.” And a man in Chicago says: “I want to thank you for your wise 
i) you gave me in regard to my boy’s education.” Then 
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counsel and advice, whic 


from Sheridan comes this from a young man: ‘Your most informing letter 
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received a few days ago. I wish to thank you very much for the advice you 
have given me. I have already taken up a course in accounting.” And in 
writing for a first reading from Miss Rice, just to show that we are some 
pumpkins ourselves, a girl in Springfield, Illinois, is kind enough to report that 
“the DerectiveE Story MaGazine in this town is mostly read by lawyers and 
commissioners. So I suppose it may be classed as ‘high-brow’ stuff.” 

So many thousands of our readers have been helped by Miss Rice’s depart- 
ment we hope these words of praise from a few of them will encourage all 
those who are simply “interested” in her department to seek her aid and counsel. 
All of you, we are sure, will be pleased to learn about her vacation and how 
she continues to carry on her work while enjoying it. 

For some facts that will prompt you to take fifteen cents right straight 
round to your dealer and make you say to him in no uncertain language: ‘Here 
is my cash in advance; hold a copy of Detective Story MaGazine for next 
Tuesday for me, and hold it tight, till I call for it,” see page 2 of this issue. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be. held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re= 
vealed. 

Miss ANNETTE.—Why, yes, I think you could be successful as a dancer, 
if you are fairly good-looking. That, of course, I cannot tell from your writing, 
though I can tell that you have a pleasing personality, and with that to begin 
with many a woman who looks beautiful behind the footlights has contrived 
to achieve stage beauty. You have a strong sense of rhythm, and the upward 
swing of your writing shows that buoyant, vivacious disposition which I have 
always found good dancers possessed. Why not try it? 

Joseru J. Hern.—If I were you I would learn a trade. Not, mind you, 
that I think you really lack talent for a business life, but you have no superlative 
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degree of it, and as business is to-day, with so much competition and skilled 
brains bent upon it, those who have special talent in other directions had better 
go where they will have an easier time. You know yourself that you would 
be more interested in a good trade than you are in your present work. I can’t 
do much about your character reading, because you send me only your signature, 
The signature is a good basis for working out personality or talents, but not 
for character. The specimen which you inclose being a signature also has the 
same fault so far as I am concerned. I can say, however, that this writer has 
a far hotter temper than you, that he is possessed of imagination, and that his 
greatest success will come through doing work which depends upon the use of 
personality. 

Mrs. Etsa R.—The specimen which you inclose for analysis shows a nature 
which has many good points, in which a certain frank simplicity and freedom 
from egotism are pronounced. The will power, however, is not strong, and there 
is every evidence of a nature which is too easily influenced. For this young 
man happiness, success, and the development of character depend upon his 
having just the right environment. 

Mr. SAMUEL.—Your writing expresses a great deal of courage, hope, and 
good nature. These are excellent qualities on which to build a successful sales- 
manship; in fact, they are indispensable. On the other hand, you lack tact, and 
you have little command of your tongue. A salesman, you know, must be able 
to talk well. Why not join an elocution class or a debating society? These 
would assist you to repair that weakness. As for your character in general, 
it is rhnarked by a sincere and honest desire to do and be good, and that is really 
wonderful. From it you can build yourself to be the man of your dreams. 





E. J. QO. T.—Well, it’s a pretty long jump from being a machinist to being 
an actor, isn’t it? I admire your courage in keeping that ambition, but I tell 
you frankly that I doubt whether that’s the best thing to which you can aspire. 
Still, your writing does show some of the traits out of which talent for the 
stage is made. If you are really in earnest about it why don’t you try to “supe” 
in the New York theaters this coming winter: 

Drerep Eyes.—The characters of both writers show some similarity. Both 
are selfish and conceited. Ha! What do vou think of that, Deep Eyes, for a 
short and pithy comment? Number One is inconstant, to boot, but clever. Num- 
ber Two has more innate refinement, and would be more easily influenced for 
good. 

P. A. B. Co.—Being a successful farmer, you know, does not require some 
special talent, like that needed to write a book or paint a picture. A whole lot 
of different sorts of people are very successful as farmers. The point is, do 
you like life on a farm? If you do, and are physically strong, and level-headed 
and patient and careful and have an alert mind, you have more chance of success 
than the man who engages in trade. Farming is one of the best businesses there 
are, if you like it. Now I can see that you like an out-of-door life. I’d like to 
encourage you to be a farmer, because men with your keen and investigating 
' need to bring the business of farming up 


type of mind are just the people we 
into the high place in our economics which it deserves. 

C. E. P.—I do wish, dear C. E. P., that you and a number of my other 
good friends would be a little more explicit. ‘What position” are you “best 
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fitted for?” Well, I can tell you what you are not fitted for, if that will help 
any. You are not fitted for office work nor for any kind of routine requiring 
careful manipulation of small detail; you are more fitted for work out of doors. 
I am not sure but that, like P. A. B. Co., you would not make an excellent 
farmer, if you like the life. If you don’t you might do well as an “outside” 
salesman. 


Muppy Warters.—But they’re not muddy, you know. That’s just that 
youthful pessimism through which all of us have passed who are more than 
twenty-one. Well, now, seriously—I have half a notion to encourage you in 
your desire to be a playwright. There’s no denying that you have the spark. 
Don’t blow up with happiness, though. Because I don’t recommend you to 
leave your dad’s business and go to playwriting. You stick right by the old 
firm and learn aH about it and make a grand success of it, and you spend every 
available spare minute reading plays and seeing plays and trying your hand 
you'll begin to threaten Broad- 





at writing them. Maybe in—oh, say seven years 
way with a new star. Write me. Eh? 


Isapor Mitier.—Isador, you get out of business altogether. Yes, sir. 
People like you, with your restlessness and your whimsical personality, and your 
everlasting desire to do things “different,” are not fitted for commercial life. 
If I were you I’d take tickets at the local opera house or sell lemonade with 
the circus for a while; anything that would get you into touch with that sort 
of work, for you are the material out of which “publicity men” and “advance 
agents” and things of that kind are made. I don’t know what your parents 
will think of me for such advice, but it’s the truth. And you are far more 
level-headed than most lads of eighteen. Meanwhile, cuitivate your mind and 
educate that facility of yours in handling figures. 


GrorceE McKenna.—You would have a very interesting character if you 
could really express that which you are, but I can see that you do not, and, so 
far, cannot. This inability to make the world see us as we are is one of the 
oldest problems of humanity, and to-day, with all the complexity of a modern 
world, it is a staggering one. I'll put it in plainer language: How often 
do you think of bright and witty things to say, but fail, for some strange reason, 
to give them speech? How often do you conceive of yourself as acting thus 
or so, and yet, when the occasion comes, that pleasing and self-controlled fellow 
you know so well retires to his shell and refuses to come out? This is most 
important, for it has its bearing on both success and happiness. Anything that 
you can get to train you in personal ease will help. For one thing, nothing is 
better than amateur theatricals. 









EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Third Degree 


HE so-called third degree was first introduced in this country by the 

late Superintendent Byrnes of the New York police force. The third 

degree is simply a system of physical persecution, torture, and fright, 
inflicted on a suspect with the hope of securing a confession. The manner in 
which evidence is obtained is medieval and is in itself criminal. Byrnes was 
a great policeman, but never a detective. He made many arrests and secured 
many convictions through the use of “stool pigeons,” or, in other words, he used 
a thief to catch a thief. 

Rarely has the use of the third degree brought about a conviction. Not 
so long ago, in the case of the murder of a young girl on Long Island, a half- 
witted boy was arrested on suspicion. The police took him and worried him 
beyond endurance, pushing and jabbing his face into that of the dead girl until 
he was in such a condition of mind that he was ready to swear anything to 
be freed from the dreadful persecution to which he had been subjected. A so- 
called confession was thus obtained. The very next day other real evidence 
was brought in, showing that by no possibility could this boy have committed the 
crime, as he was not and could not have been in the neighborhood when the 
deed was committed. Nearly all of the confessions so obtained are proved later 
to be of no value. A criminal who has ability will not let himself be caught 
by any such tricks, while when it is used on poor, weak-minded persons it becomes 
like the evidence obtained under torture by the inquisition—anything is said 
to obtain relief from immediate suffering. 

There is a third degree of the subtle kind, such as is used in the French 
investigating system, that is of great value, but to use that takes more skill and 
patience than is generally found among average detectives. In a future article 
I will explain in detail the workings of the Parisian third degree. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


BLOODSTAINS. 








A. B. B.—Yes, it is quite easy to determine whether a drop of blood was 
cold or hot when it dropped. Hot blood splashes and spreads out irregularly, 
while a drop of*cold blood makes a round spot or globule. In murder cases 
it is best to determine the position of the victim and compare it to the natural 
position taken by a person under the same circumstances; to determine, in the 
case of gunshot wounds, the distance from which the shot was fired, the kind 
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of powder used, the direction and angle at which it was fired, and any and all 
facts surrounding the case, no matter whether they seem to have bearing on 
the matter in hand or not. 

AUTOMOBILE THEFTS. 

M. C. B.—In order to reduce the number of automobile thefts the New 
Jersey legislature has passed a law providing that the sale of an automobile must 
be accompanied by a bill of sale containing the manufacturer’s number on the 
motor and that in subsequent sales the bill of sale shall be assigned to purchaser 
and witnessed by two persons. 

MAKING ARRESTS. 

Henry C.—No person may refuse to assist an officer in making an arrest, 

when called upon to do so, unless he is physically unable. 
ASSAULT. 

J. P.—The crime of assault carries with it three degrees. The first and 
second degrees are felonies, and the third a misdemeanor. Inflicting serious 
bodily injury upon another is a felony when it is done willfully, either with or 
without a weapon. The third degree may be committed by slapping a person, 
or other offensive contact with his body. 


WITHOUT A WARRANT. 

M. R. S.—When arresting a person without a warrant the officer must 
inform him of the authority of the officer and the cause of the arrest, except 
when the person arrested is in the actual commission of a crime, or is pursued 
immediately after an escape. 

BURGLAR ALARMS. 

Orricer R. T.—Many business houses are equipped with burglar alarms. 
Sometimes these alarms are started by rats or mice in the building and sometimes 
by weather conditions; nevertheless, you must investigate. If a burglar puts 
an alarm into operation and a policeman takes it for granted that there is no 
necessity for investigating the officer is willfully neglecting his duty. 


MILKY M’DONALD. 

LIEUTENANT H. L.—As far as I can learn from the records, the man you 
refer to, James McDonald, alias “Milky” McDonald, was one of the most noto- 
rious bank thieves and burglars in this country. He was connected with Joel 
Dollard, George Feyth, and Kid McMannus in the Fairchild burglary at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, thirty years ago. McDonald's age is now about sixty years, 
He is five feet nine and one-half inches in height, weighs one hundred and fifty 
pounds, has light hair and blue eyes, of medium build and light complexion. 
He has tattooed on his left arm the initials “J. McD.” and an anchor. Has a 
dot on left hand between thumb and forefinger. He has done some of the 
neatest jobs in England. He is also charged with the murder of a police officer. 











UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


It is difficult to explain the effect a reader’s words of appreciation have on 
the editor and contributors of a magazine. Very little need be said to make 
them redouble their efforts to please their readers. The opinions that readers, 
who forgather weekly Under the Lamp, have expressed in their letters to us, 
have been our inspiration to give you the best that’s in us. 

Mr. E. H. M., of Tacoma, Washington, writes that he has been interested 
in cryptography for the past twenty years. He has had difficulty in securing 
text books on the subject, and he considers the Under the Lamp department 
a satisfying source of information on ciphers and their solution. 

The chief value of the puzzles to Mr. William H. Bouteiller, of Middletown, 
Connecticut, is that “they furnish a stimulating form of mental gymnastics.” 

R. D. M., a puzzle enthusiast of Marshfield, Oregon, writes that the solu- 
tion of puzzles has become a hobby with him since he began reading DeTEcTIVE 
Story Macazine. He keeps a complete file of the problems in Under the Lamp, 
together with their solutions and a record of the time it takes him to solve them. 

Mr. B. N. Robinson, who wrote me from Wauseon, Ohio, says that while 
he immensely enjoys reading the stories in Detective Story Macazine, the 
first thing he does when he gets each new issue is to solve the puzzle. 

A. B. J., of Detroit, tells me that he much prefers a good stiff cipher to a 
mathematical or some other kind of problem, and that it’s his opinion that the 
time he puts in on the cipher problems could not be more profitably spent. 

A good many complimentary things were in a letter that came in from 
Mr. E. H. Shafarman, of New York, New York. His remarks about the puzzle 
department he submitted in cryptic form, using a cipher that he made up 
himself. I had an interesting time working out his message, and wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking him for letting us have his cipher. 

The problem this week is to solve Mr. Shafarman’s cipher. We can see 
at a glance that it is a substitution cipher and that the characters. substituted 
are those to be found on the keyboard of a typewriter. You need no knowledge 
of a typewriter keyboard to solve the cipher, however; all there is to it is- 
But to tell you more about it would be to spoil it for you. Go to it, and look 
for the solution and alphabetical key next week. 

¢4ZNN 3JC4C Z3:;C ODP2C 3C 73D LCQ3¢ ;OSZs5 Z-DPC DND&C 3JC#: 
—NCOQ *CQO33 JCO?Z P3*C* CZ3. 





In connection with the O’Neill-Hicks case, Inspector Steele noted the fact 
that both men had been studying cryptography as a hobby for some time before 
the latter’s death, and that each delighted in giving the other a cryptic message 
that would stump him. This was O’Neill’s reason for sending the cipher that 
fell into the hands of the police. Its solution is: I’m leaving for Maine to-night 
to prepare camp for our hunting trip next week. Be careful. If you have a fall 
during one of your dizzy spells it might prove fatal. I'll be back Thursday. 
T. ON.” It was a rail-fence cipher with five lines of letters, each line taken 
in proper sequence and order from top to bottom. 

O’Neill was cleared of the charge hanging over him when it was proven 
that Hicks’ death was caused by a fall during a spell of dizziness and by striking 
his temple on a leg of his carved mahogany table. 

















MISS IN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can ferward premptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems te us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” pest-effice address, 
for experience has proved that these persons wko are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, alse, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help these whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do net forward money to any ene who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking fer money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or ietter is the person you are seeking. 


N open aLD. JAMES. Plumber, formerly ef ULL, H. C., who was in Fresno, California, 

: Vashington Street, Los Angeles, Cali- about seven years ago as balloonist in an 
riety Supposed to have enlisted im the Na- amusement park, and was known to his friends 
tional Army during the late war. Address COUSIN as “Brownie.” Information also wanted of 
Tom, care of this magazine. CHARLES F. BULL, who was in Elmhurst, Oak- 


land, about the same time. Please write to J. 
rom ‘ ‘ *, S., care XTFCTIVE STOR AGAZINE. 
CARPENTER, J. AUBREY. Was a student at *- S» care of Derrcrive Storr Macazine 


the University of Vennsylvania, and left his nm ‘ — . P . 

home last Christmas. He is twenty-one years AITH CARTER. She is about fifteen years 
old, five feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred ,. old, and was last heard of in Everett, Wash- 
and forty pounds, and has black hair and brown i®gton. A friend has important news for her, 
eyes. When last heard of it was said that he 224 begs her te semd her address to this maga- 
had married and was on his way to Canada, Any zine. 
information as to his whereabouts will be appre OUNG, JOSEPH. w ‘hi i 7 
“ NG, JOSE , who left Chicago in 1917. 
eeioe his cousin, ALBERT HaLg, care of this His mother died January 27, 1919. His sis- 

ec2ine. ters, Mattie and Ida, and his father are anxious 


y , to hear from him, and will be glad of any in- 

GoD. MRS. L. H., whose last known address formation that will help them te find him. His 
was Boaz, Alabama. Her husbard is dead, father is still at Zachary, Louisiana, Box 21. 

and I have information concerning him that will Mrs. IDA Hares, 4721 Larmgley Avenue, Chicago, 


interest her and her daughter Ruby. Any one Illinois. 

knowing her present address please write to me. 

BILLY Epwarps, Box 26, Mass Poiat, Mississippi. NTHONY, MRS. ANN, fifty-eight years old, 

with gray hair and blue eyes. She was 

M4y, : . HENRY, upholsterer, is about fifty-six last heard of in 1912 in Gulfport, Mississippi. 
aah old, five feet six inches tall, rather Hier daughter is anxious to find her and wil 

stout, and weighs about one hundred and sixty be grateful to any one who can give her any 

pounds. He was last heard of at Freeport, f1- news of her. IRENE ANTHONY, 619 Capitol Ave- 

linois, in 1893. His father died a short time nue, Houston, Texas. 

ago, and his last words were about Henry. If 





any reader of this magazine can help me to find LANE. JACKSON V.—If you see this please 
him, the favor will be greatly appreciated. FRANK write to me Also ALLEN E. OLSON, who 
C, May, 518 Brown Strect, Galena, Tlinois. worked with me as telegrapher. C. S. REYNOLDS, 
care of C, M. & St. P. R, R., Bath, South Da- 
MY BROTHER was born on the 5th of No- kota. 
a Okan Ee cea eee oe ee ee ULLER, GLENN L.—Please write to your 
ag en he was one month old. From there Mend. who 1 wok about * _. ton 
he was adopted by a family whose name I do 4,4 St Re ee er cat ees ee ee 
not know, and was brought up in the belief that ‘Jacksonville, Florida. General Delivery. 
he was their own son. He is probably short + aa : 
and chunky, with black hair and blue eyes, [ RISCOLL, ANNIE, who lived in Drummer 
and may have mechanical and musical talent. Street, Montre al, in 1904. Any one know- 





Any person knowing of a young man who an- ing her present addre ss kindly communicate with 
swers this description, and whose birth date is Mrs. CATHERINE WoopLeEy, 1847 Livingston 
the same,, will confer a great favor by address- Avenue, Lorain, Ohio. 


ing “I RATER,” eare of this magazine. 


HAkzIs, CLYDE and LOUISE. They were 

W W. WILSON. Last heard of in Reg cine, last heard of in Jamestown, New York. 

* Wisconsin. Please write P. O. Box 452, Any one knowing their present whereabouts 

Jacksonville, Tennessee, and plan to meet your please write to H. R. HANSEN, care Of DETECTIVE 
old pal in Flint, Michigan. STORY MAGAZINE. 
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OHNSON, ARLEY S§&S., of the United States 

merchant marine, who, during the summer of 
1918, was in training on the steamer ANDrew 8S. 
Upson, of the Kinney Steamship Company. An 
old friend desires to hear from him, and will be 
grateful for any news that will lead to his 
present location. T. Q. L., care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 





McGeary, MAMIE. When last heard of was 

in Peru, Indiana. She formerly lived with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Penn- 
sylvania, ava is probably known by that name. 
Her grandfather seeks information of her, and 
will be most grateful to any one he can give 
him her present address. M. N. CGEARY, 9538 
liorner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvani: 





AYER, OTTO. He was formerly a waiter in 
the Leverin Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and also at Louisville, Kentucky. Ue is asked to 
communicate with O. L., 427 New Jersey Avenue, 
S. E., Washington, D. C 


ARMSTRONG, JAMES PB, and family. Last 
heard of in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1908. 
Any information concerning them will be greatly 
appreciated by ErNest 8S. LOVEN, care of this 
magazine. 


"TURNER, MRS. CORA, who used to live in 

Denver Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
was last heard of in October, 1917. She has two 
sons in the United States navy. Her brother 
will be thankful for any information that may 
lead to communication with her. Address 
HeNrY Brooks, care of Chief of Police, LBillins 
Montana. 








FRANZ, LOUIS, said to be living in the vicin- 

ity of Birmingham, Alabama. Is now about 
fifty years of age. His niece would like to hear 
from him. Mrs. Ne_.itis WIRES, 2711 Roanoke 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANDHAM, MRS. JAMES. Some sixty years ago 
a little girl, born in New York City, was 
given for adoption to a Mrs. van Tassel, who, 
when she was dying, told her that she was not 
her child, and that her own mother was Mrs. 
James Sandham. She is very anxious to learn 
something of her mother, or of her family, and 
any one who can help her in her quest will do a 
great kindness by addressing “DAUGHTER,” care 


, of Missing Department. 


MARTIN, PANSY. Twenty years old, with 
light hair, blue eyes, and perfect teeth. 
She has a scar on the left cheek. Any one 
knowing her present whereabouts will do a 
great favor by notifying me at once. Lproy BW. 
MARTIN, General Delivery, Wichita, Kansas. 


ASON, DOT. She was;last heard of at Kal- 
kaska, Michigan, in 1906, when she was 
working for Earl Tobias. Any one knowing her 
present whereabouts please write to Mrs. Rachel 
Pierce, Hominy, Oklahoma. 


HENSEN, J 1 RGEN, is about seventy years of 
age. as born in Arlefeld, Schleswig 





Holstein, De suareh Came to the United States 
about 1875, and lived as farmer in the State of 
Iowa until recently. Will his children, or any 
one knowing his prese address, please com- 
municate with CHARLES OTTr, 2 Front Street, 
New York City. 





SYKES, A. L.—ABNER LEONIDAS BRUCE, 
who 0 adopted by Luther Sykes at Corinth, 
and was then 





Mississippi, about the year 185 





separated from his only brother. The Sykes 
family is said to have moved to Kansas at 
that time. If readers will report addresses, or 
news of any of these names to JOSEPH FRANK- 
LIN Bruce, Box 433, Iowa Falls, lowa, the favor 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Detective Story Magazine 





ILLER, F. L.—Please communicate with 

Doctor T. H. Redmond of 256 Haverhill 

Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts, and learn of 

something to your advantage. C. KE. MILLER, 
170 Margin Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


HAW, WALTER RAY, who’ was last heard of 
when in 161st C, A. C. at Fort Berry, Cali- 
fornia, in 1915. If you see this, write to your 
cousin Stub, who is now living in Frisco. S. E, 
Suaw, care of DerecrivE STORY MAGAZINE. 


KLE ee erty MAX, who left home Janu- 

ary 19, 1919. He is thirteen years of age, 
about four feet ten inches tall, and weighs 
ninety pounds. He has black hair and eyes, 
and a black mole on his left jaw. Information 
about him will be greatly appreciated by his 
mother, who is heart-broken over his disappear- 
ance. She offers a reward of twenty-five dollars 
to any one who will find him. Mrs. L. KLeiner- 
MAN, 940 Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 








T®: AVER, ERNEST A.—We want to hear from 

you. You cannot imagine how much worry 
and sorrow you are causing your parents. Write 
to your father. CHARLES R. Traver, Rhine- 
beck, New York. 


EMPLAR, WALTER CHARLES. Twenty- 
three years old. He has dark hair and 
eyes and is five feet six inches tall. His nose 
al one front tooth are broken, and the letters, 
W. T. are tattooed on his left arm. He served 
in the navy during the war on the U. 8S. 8. St. 
Louis. The pictures of his mother and his sweet- 
heart were found on the dead body of a man 
about sixty years old at Richmond. His mother 
is heartbroken at his disappearance, and will be 
thankful to any one who can tell her if he is 
a and will help her to find him. MRS. AL- 
I 7 MPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 
‘alifornia. 











PAr IKE B, JOSEPH §., who used to live at 

Eas dams Street, Jacksonville, Fiorida, 
1912, peor was last heard of in Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi. Also LIEUTENANT SIDNEY B — Ey 
V. C., who was discharged from the Britis! army 
on account of his wounds. I have important 
news to deliver to these two gentlemen, and any 
one knowing of their present whereabouts will 
do a great kindness by communicating with me. 
JOHN DE CostE, care of this magazine. 








HAW, S. E. He is thirty-five years old, and 
has blue eyes, light hair and fair complex- 
ion. His mother, Mrs, Etta Shaw, is believed 
to live in Iowa. I will give twenty-five dollars 
to any one who can furnish me with informa- 
tion that will lead to my communicating with 
him. Elmer, if you see this, write at once. 
Everything is O. K. O. R. TrADWELL, Fetters 
Hot Springs, Sonoma County, California. 





UNT, GEORGE, Biacksmith. When last 

heard from he was in Hibbing, Minnesota. 

He has dark hair, brown eyes, and is about six 

fect tall. Any one knowing his present address 

please write to M A. E. McDonaLp, 1609 Sev- 
enth Avenue, Seattle, Washington, 






MecNAIR, FRANK, who lived in Frankfort, 
Indiana, in 1896, with a fami named 
Young. One ye later he went to Boston with 
his two aunts. is about twenty-seven years 
of age and is the son of a railroad man. “Mar- 
GARET WILLIAMS, 1541 Market Street, Oakland, 


California. 
B! LTT, WALTER FE. Twenty-six years of 
five feet eight inches in he ht, 
weig hs about one hundred and _ forty three 
pounds, has.dark brown hair, blue eyes, light 
complexion, and wears glasses. Good news 
awaits him. Any one knowing his present ad- 
dress please sent it to this magazine. 


























BALL. HELEN. Sometimes known as SARAH 
TOTH or ANNA WOHL. She is possibly 
employed as a domestic, or waitress. She is 
five feet five inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and twenty pounds, has dark hair and « $ 
is twenty-five years of age, and wears g 

rimmed spectacles. Any one knowing her pres- 
ent address will confer a great favor by sending 


it to the Missing Department. 


ALE, WILLIAM FALLIS, who joined the 
army ten years ago, and was seen in New 
York some months ago. He was then very sick, 


hospital. He is twenty six 
and eyes. Any news 


and may be in some 
years old, with brown hair 
of him will be most welcome to his mother, Mrs. 
Josig WETTERNAN, Who lives at 104 South Twen- 
tieth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


M445, SIGFRIED M., whose _last_residesce 

was 301 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Please communicate with Albert H., who, being 
without a job, must sell oil stocks. There is 
$7.500 for you in it if you sell at par. Vlease 
help me as I helped you, and oblige. 


M: MULLEN, EARL R., who lived somewhere 

in South Dakota before he joined the army 
two years ago. Any one knowing his present 
address, or that of his family, will do a great 
favor by writing to me. H., care of this maga- 
zine. 


ROOK, HARRY. He was_ last heard of in 
Brooklyn, New York. His youngest sister, 
who has not seen him since 1915, will be grate- 
ful to any one who will send her his address. 
She has good news for him, and is sure that he 


will be glad to get in touch with her again. 
H. R. S., care of this magazine. 


JOHN, known 
Kelly.’ When last 


among his friends as 
heard of he 


KEL ete 


Bronx 


was at Carney’s Point, New Jersey. His old pal 
LEONARD has been looking for him for years, 
and would be glad to hear from him, Please 


write care of this magazine. 

NV ORELAND, PAUL C, Originally from Pitts- 
<= burgh, Pennsylvania, and supposed to have 
been in Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1917. Any 
news of him will be gratefully appreciated by 
his sister VIRGINIA, care of the Missing De- 
partment, 


PYNI FRANCIS P., ge.» fifteen years old, has 

blue eyes and dark-brown hair. He is five 
feet seven inches tall, of stocky build, and 
weighs about one hundred and _ thirty-five 
pounds. He left home in April, 1919. Francis, 
if you see this, come home. You will be gladly 
welcomed. If you need the money, write. Any 
information of this boy will be thankfully re- 
ceived by his father, F. P. Pyne, 91 Hudson 





. Street, Providence, Rhode Island, or care of this 
magazine. 
‘ASE, JOHN.—Dear Dad, won't you please 


write to me, and let me know where you 
are? I am a big boy now, almost as tall as 
you were when you went away in 1906. Write 
to our old home. Everything is all right. Sroca. 


YLARK, JOHN R., 

Florida twelve or 
supposed to be now in the 
fifty years old, a little more than six feet tall, 
and weighs about one hundred and_ seve nty-five 
pounds. He is a blacksmith or machinist. His 
nephew is anxious to hear from hir Address 
R. E. D., care of this magazine. 


who was last heard from ir 
fifteen years ago, and is 
West. Ile is about 


B 7 R. ROBERT DOUGLAS, who lived in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, two years ago, and is 
supposed to have gone to Franc with a company 











from that place. He is five feet six inches tall, 
Weighs about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
has fair hair and g eyes. Any information 
Will be greatly appreciated by his sister. Please 


write care of 


DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
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cCHEYNE, ROBERT MURRAY, known as 
sob. He is twenty-five years of age, about 
nine inches in’ height, and has auburn 
is known to have “been in Toronto two 
years ago, and is believed to be in Montreal now. 
llis sister is very anxious about him, and will 
be most grateful to any one who will send her 
his present address. Kindly write to WINNIFRED 
ay ala 300 Huron Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


W*’ rSONn, 


five feet 
hair. fle 


EMMIT. He is now about twenty- 
five years old, and has black hair and brown 
eyes. He has not been heard of since he was in 
Denver with his mother about twenty-two years 
ago. It was said later that they had moved to 
Cripple Creek, Colorado. His sister is anxious 
to find him, and will be grateful for any as- 
sistance from readers of this magazine. Please 
write to the Missing Department. 
OWNE, ORNBY. He was last heard of in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, im 1912. Some papers 
were given to me for him four years ago by a 
man on Peace River, Canada, which | promised 
to deliver, if possible, but so far I have been 
unable to trace him. Amy ope who can help me 
to find him, or any member of his family, will 
confer a great favor. TEX WILSON, Deeth, 
Nevada. 
ASON, JACK.—Thank you for sending the 
book. I will take care of the picture for 
you. I am very much worried about you. Please 
write to me. L, C. M., care ef this magazine. 


A CASH REWARD will be paid to any one who 
can give me proof of the death of my father, 


JOHN EDWARDS, who died in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, February 22, 1897, amd was buried, I 
think, in Oak Mont Cemetery, in that city. Please 
send any information to me; I shall be very 
grateful for the favor. Harry Epwarps, R 26, 
Independence, West Virginia. 
Jovan HARRY. He is a native of Salford, 
Lancashire, England, and is about forty- 


rs old. Ile came to America twenty-four 
ago, and is believed to be working on the 
Trunk Railway. Will any Joynt please 
Correspondence will be greatly appre- 
5. Aidan, 

New York City. 






Grand 
write? 
ciated by his brother, RENNIE JoyNnT, S. 8S 


Booth Line, 17 Battery Place, 
ARIEJSY, ALMA. 
DRONAUGH, care 


—Please write to Mrs. R. 


of this magazine. 


ITCHELL, ALBERT J., of Nebraska, is re- 
quested te write to his mother in Portland. 

She is very ill and needs him. If any one knows 
his present whereabouts, or a late address, please 
communicate with his niece at once. Mrs. J. M. 
Monroeg, General Delivery, Camas, Washington. 


FRE ED} 


MAN, MRS. VIVIAN.— -Please write to 














my mother at 2 Hast Main Street, Enid, 
Oklahoma. FRED FREEDMAN, 
NIE LSEN, NIELS, JACOB, and KRESTON.— 
Please communicate with Frepertc O. NIEL- 
SEN, 845 South Bond Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 
V 7EBB, MRS. JANNETTE, née Hutchison, who 
-"formerly lived in South Sydney, Cape Breton, 
Canada. Any one knowing ker present address 


will do a gr favor by writing to HAkRY WEBB, 





4412 North Eighteenth Street, Nicetown, Phila: 

delphia, Pennsylvania. 

M: ‘DERMOTT, BERNARD, of County Ros- 
common, Ireland, whose sister Mary mar- 





ried John Reilly, and who, when last heard of, 
about sixty years ago, was living at Maiden 
Creck, Pennsylvania. Any one who can give 


please communicate 
East Eighty-second 





information concerning him, 
with BERNARD REILLY, 168 
Street, New York City, 
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W4A£0DE, WILLIAM MONT, 





a bookbinder by 


trade, who was last seen in Nashville, 
Tennessee, or any one knowing his present ad- 
dress, is asked to communicate with Mokrivzz, 


care of the Missing Department. 

Gg MES. LORENZO. Seventeen years old. 
Was last heard of in Hogg Island, Penn- 

Sylvania. Any information regarding him will 


mother. 


Street, 





be gratefuliy received by his 
ANNA GINESI, 1212 South Laredo 
Antonio, Texas. 


T. i 


“San 


B.—Matters have 
once and let us 


been adjusted. Write 
know where you are. 


Mrs, Lucie Barnes, 413 W. Avenue, North Au- 

gusta, South Carolina. 

FITZSIMMONS, WENDELL. Formerly of 
Westiield, Illinois. Fitz, please write to 


have something important to 


your old friend. | 
Illinois. 


tell you. GrNg, Paris, 


NCLE RAY, will you please write to me 
and let me know where you are? Your 
nephew, JACK HEARN, care of this magazine. 


ARDIN, FRED B. Nineteen 
Was last heard of when he left 
County, New Mexico, to join the navy in Jan- 
uary, 1018. Any information that will give 
his present whereabouts will be rewarded by 
his father. D. B. Harbin, P. O. Box 98, St. He- 
lena, California, 


years old. 
Lincoln 


LTON, 
cash or Victory 
paid to any party 
munication with my brother, 
thirty-four; height five feet 
sandy; eyes steel gray; 
square-shouldered, Has t 
provinces of Canada. H Iso done Frisco, Salt 
Lake City, New York, New Jersey, et cetera. I 
must go abroad in the very near future, and it is 
imperative that he correspond with this maga- 
zine, or with me. O. W. OLTON, 41 Court Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


WILLIAMS, MR. ANI 
of Wichita Falls, 


STANLEY.—Reward of 
United States Note will be 
placing me in direct com- 
Stanley Olton. Age 
nine inches; hair 
Stern countenance; 
iveled to the Western 


fifty dollars 











MRS. JESS, formerly 
Rete who took charge 
of a little girl in the winter of 1914. Any one 
knowing their present whereabouts, please com- 
municate with the Missing Department. 


IMMIE ——, a brakeman in January, 1914, 
on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, to Mangum. Last name believed to be 
Ogden, or Onsley. lease communicate with 
Missing Department. 


BLECK, or VAN BLECK, NELEN, who formerly 

lived in Cleveland, Ohio. Any one knowing 
her present address will do a favor by sending it 
to F. E. D., care of this magazine. 





RAY, ROBERT.—“Spag,” 

home are in great need, 
you. Please do as you promised, 
before, 


your loved ones at 
and must hear from 
Address as 









heard of at 


ASBOE, WILLIAM. He was 3 
rs ago. After 


Villa Ridge, Illinois, twenty 
his wife died he left her baby girl with a Tom 
and Lu y Capes. He had three other daughters, 
lie, and Mary. Any one who can give 










me information of any one of these poste wil 
do a great kindness by writing to ! W. 
STEPHE> 1324 Beechwood Avenue, H« oliy Wood, 
California. 


NFORMATION AW ANTED of a boy and girl, 


twins, who were born in Rochester, New York, 
in 1888. They were brought up by a family 
named SHAFFER. Their mother is anxious to 
find them. Mrs. CLARA SMITH, 612 South San- 


gamon Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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OLLINS.— Information wanted as to my fa- 
ther’s family. From his Bible I find the 
following: George Perry Collins—my father— 
born April 16, 1853, in Frederic, Ohio. His fa- 
ther was_Verry Coilins, who married Mary 
Stuart. Her sister married Judge Hub Orton, 


My father had two sis- 
Annie married Clay 
Wayman, and had 


and had one son, Ira. 
ters, Annie and Ida. 
Bowsher. Ida married 8S. M. 


one child, Clara. My father died in 1892. A 
reward will be given for information that will 
be proved reliable. GrorGr G, COLLINS, care of 


this magazine. 


ERNAN, 
from in 
supposed to be in 
EDWIN PATRICK COLLINS, 
him. Box 75, Indian Head, 


Aether. RUSSELL W. and 

N who, when last heard from, were liv- 
ing at 78 Woodgate Street, Loughboro, Leicester- 
shire, England. Their daughters, MILDRED and 
MABLE, would like to hear from them. Any one 
knowing their present address will confer a 
favor by sending it to them in care of this 
magazine. 


BIRTH, MANIAL, originally from Saginaw, 

Michigan, last heard of in Union City, Penn- 
sylvania, about February, 1916, and is_ believed 
to have been in Erie, Pennsylvania, shortly after- 
ward. <Any information regarding him would be 
greatly appreciated by his old friend and com- 
rade, I LIE DANA Carr, R. F, D. 4, Union City, 
Penns) ania. 


LEON PATRICK. He was last heard 
Jacksonville, Florida. His home is 
Albany, Georgia. His friend, 
would like to hear from 
Maryland. 


ALICE EVE- 






ARTIN, JUDSON F., who was last heard of 
M on August 25, 1918 when he was with 








Company h h Developing Battalion, Camp 
Grant, Illinois. His letters were miscarried, 
and were received by his family ten months 
after date of writing. If any one knows where 


he enlisted, or has any information that will 
ead to communication with him, they will con- 
tribute to his happiness, and will do a great 
kindness by writing to his sister. L. M. * 
care of this magazine. 


A C. FRANK,-—PI! 





se write to me, either in 
care of this magazine or through the folks. 
Everything has been forgiven. *. am anxiously 


awaiting to hear from you. R. 
BASS HARVEY C., whose home is in Little 
Ro k, Arkansas, and who worked at Argenta, 
Arkansas, about five years ago. If any one 
knows his present whereabouts, and will send 
any information they may have to the Missing 
Department of this magazine, their kindness will 
be greatly appreciated by one who is most 
anxious to get in touch with him. 








who left her home at 
West Virginia, s 
JULIA E., 


EFLEY, MRS. JENNIE, 
SOW le s, Lincoln County, 
months : with her tw . daughters, 





twelve years old, and ELL L., ten, When last 
hi ard of “thes were Rewer ad a train at Hurri- 
ane, West Virginia. Mrs. Lefley is thirty-six 





feet four inches tall, weighs one 
pounds, and has light hair, 
gold tecth in front. The 


years of age, five 
hundred and thirty 
a Roman nose, and some 


girls are both fair. Any information that will 
lead to the finding of these people will be greatly 
appreciated. Mrs. H. H. HAINES, Box 1436, 


Charleston, West Virginia. 

ROBERT P.—Please write to the 
Department of this magazine and 
interest. 


EILBRON, 
Missing 
learn something to your 


M cGRAW, MRS. L.A. née SPANGLER 








ther, if you should see this, please write 
and see my anxiety. If you need help of 
any kind, wire me at once. If any one can give 


who is twenty-one 
and very dark 
J. M. 


information of the above, 
years old, slender, with gray eyes 
hair, please notify her anxious sister, Mrs. 
SmitH, R. 9, Box 50 B, Wichita, Kansas. 




















KEARNEY, J. W., who was last heard of in 
Chicago in 1917. Good news awaits him, and 
any one knowing of his whereabouts will greatly 
oblige by writing to Carter, care of DETECTIVE 
STory MAGAZINE. 


ATSOFF, SIMON, who left home on the 29th 
of last May to look for work, and has not 
been seen since. He is twenty-three years of 
age, five feet four inches in height, and weighs 
about one hundred and twenty-seven pounds. 
He is of slight build, with light complexion, 
smooth face, brown eyes, and black hair, and 
wears tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses. Any one 
who has seen him, or knows of his whereabouts, 
will do a great favor to his anxious wife and 
Speen by communicating with Mrs. L. 8. 
Kz 98 North Warnock Street, Phila- 
de ipbia, Pe nnsylvania. 


at MAN, 
as stationed 





last heard of he 
navy at Norfolk, 
Virginia. He is five feet nine inches tall, 
weighs about one hundred and seventy pounds, 
has brown hair and dark-brown eyes, and walks 
with a swing. <Any information will be thank- 
fully received by his parents. Please write to 
his friend, RAYMOND W. BROOKE, 1419 G Street, 
Washington, D. 


HERMAN. When 
with the 








HELCRAFT, 
San Diego, 


WALTER, who, in 1916, was in 
California, with the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Marines, and left for San Domingo dur- 
ing the uprising. His home town is thought to 
be Richmond, Washington. Any one who can 
give information concerning him please write to 
N. B. T., care of this magazine. 


who was last heard from 
Montana in 1916. His 


OWDY, 
on the 


ALLEN G., 
battleship 


mother and brother fear he is dead, and would 
appreciate any news of him. Please write to 
Joun C. Downy, General Delivery, Bluefields, 
West Virginia. 


DONALD, who was last heard of 
Tennessee, last March, when he 
Price Mercantile Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Tis friends would like 
to have his present address. and will appreciate 
any information concerning him. C. M., care of 
this magazine. 


O'DONNELL, 


in Memphis, 
was employed by the 





I ORRIS, CHARLES P., who left Montrose, 
Colorado, the 19th of December, 1911 or 
1912. He is five feet six inches tall, has black 


hair 
living. he is 
Ile was last 
in Yacama, 
and his sister, 
from him, or if any one 


and eyes, and usually wore a mustache. 
now about forty-eight years of age. 
heard from in 1913, and was then 
Washington. MHlis daughter Evelyn, 
would like very much to hear 
who knows him, or any- 
thing about him, will i y will confer a 
great favor. Mrs. Grore DERENPECK, 1405 
Sixth Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


LLEN DEVLIN O'BRIEN 
mother. She came Eas 
ing with her my father. Charles, then an in- 
fant, and settled near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
It is thought that ecither the O'Brien or the 





was my. grand- 
about 1862, bring- 





Devlin family were in the hotel business at that 
time. I am anxious to find my relatives, and 
any one familiar with these facts will greatly 


oblige by 
O'BRIEN, 


communicating with m HAROLD C, 


Beaver, Pennsylvania. 


UNDIN, CARL. He was last 


heard of in San 
Weaattace olata ye ister ¢ 


zo. is 





brother would like very "7a ‘ h to hi 
If any one knows his present address, the favo1 
will be appreciated if they will send it to Miss 


AGNES LuNbIN, care of J. R. Bentley, R. 4, 


McMunnville, Oregon. 


ILVERMAN, JACOB. Information wanted of 
_ this boy who was kidnaped  aael St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1915, when he was fifteen years old. 


He is probably kept somewhere ag palmer his will. 
If any one knows of such a case, please answer 
this, describing the young man and where he is, 
His CuuM, care of this magazine. 
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OON, ENOCH GEORGE, whose parents lived 

at 169 East One Hundred and Nineteenth 

Street, New York City, some years ago. He is 

said to have been in the navy in 1906. Any one 

knowing his whereabouts would do his daughter 

a great favor by writing to the Missing Depart- 
ment. 


SIPE, or SYPE, MR. and MRS. They were last 

seen in Dayton, Ohio, where Mr. Sipe was a 
member of the police department. They left 
there in 1917 and went to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Any one knowing their present address 
will greatly oblige by writing to GrorGe D. 
BREWER, 5008 North Stillman Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


cLEAN, HELEN HALEY, who left an eight- 

year-old daughter in VDrovidence some 
rs ago. She is now grown up, and would be 
glad to hear from any one who has knewn 


yee 
very 





her mother, or who can tell her anything about 
her. Please write to S. C. 8S., care of this 
magazine. 

IXON, PATTY. He is six feet five inches 


and dark-brown hair. 
front. His 

from him. 
Avenue, Chi- 


tall, with blue eyes 
He has two gold-crowned teeth in 
sister is anxiously waiting to hear 
Mrs. DELLA LOUNGES, 6358 Drexel 
cago, Illinois. 


AURA, also known as DELLA SMITH, who 
lived in Grand Rapids and Coopersville. Her 
sister has tried very hard to find her, and wants 
her badly, and hopes, if she sees this, that she 


will write to her and relieve her anxiety. R. D., 
care of this magazine, 
DON AHUE, J. C., is anxious to prove that he 


citizen by birth. He was 
from Philadelphia 
and was taken to 
until 1892. If 


Is an Ame rican 
lost or was taken away 

was five years old, 
where he remained 


either 
when he 
England, 


there is any one in Philadelphia who remem- 
bers him he would be glad to hear from them, 
us he desires to find out where he was born 


and something about his parents. If readers of 
this magazine can help him to identify him- 
self, and obtain the proofs sary to show 
that he is American born, be deeply 
grateful. J. C. DONAIUR, Dr One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third Street, Cl -veland, Ohio. 


HOFFMAN, ANNA, formerly of 

York, and who was in San Francisco dur- 
ing October, 1915. She is a_ blonde, stoutly 
built, with blue eyes. There is valuable informa- 
tion for her, which she will be glad to receive. 
Doctor EUGENE PARSHALL, Covington, Oklahoma. 





Buffalo, New 


Information wanted as to 


ANTE mY, B.. €. 
Ife was last heard 


present whereabouts. 
of at the Vacific Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, ten 
years ago. He is now about sixty years old, five 
feet six inches tall, and weighs one hundred and 








forty pounds. His hair and eyes are black, and 
he usually wears a mustache. His brother will 
he gsratetul for any news of him. W. I. ANTHONY, 
903% West Mark Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
V IL] I prot JOHN, who left Cat Island, 

nsas, thirty-nine years ago, after plac- 


Mrs. Charles Blanche. If 

of him they will confer 

great favor by writing to his daughter, Mrs. 
Ar LIE Grace, RK. D, 2, Rockwood, Tennessee. 


ing his ‘babe girl with 
iny one knows anything 









t heard of on Febru- 

he was staying at the 
Hotel, ‘on Dearborn Street. Ch ago. He 
years old, about five feet eight 
ht hair and cyes, and weighs 






BROBAL D, At FRED, 
¥y 


7. when 





Puteen 
is twenty-one 
inches tall, with lig 


one hundred and twenty pounds. Any one 

knowing his whereabouts will do a great kind- 
by notifying his parents. Mr. Paut THro- 
102 Queen Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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HAIN, IVAN W., who was in the insurance ONSIN, MARIE, who worked for a family in 
business in Chicago about ten years ago, Chicago by the name of White during the 
and left that city for New York. He is a native World’s Fair, and who married shortly after- 
of London, England. A friend would like to ward. Her brother, who does not remember the 
know his present address, A. A. BURKE, 753 name of the man she married, is anxious to find 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. her. Her husband was a gardener, and he 
thinks it probable that they are now on a farm 
JAME 8S CROOKS ESTATE. James Crooks died near Springfield, Illinois. If they should see this 
about twenty-four years ago, leaving prop- notice he will be glad to hear from them, or if 
erty somewhere in Tennessee. Information is any one can ‘give “him their address he will be 
wanted as to its location, and whether the heirs very grateful for the favor. CHARLES VONSIN, 
were ever advertised for. Please write D. M. L., 410 Fifth Street, Camas, W: ashington. 
care of this magazine. 


DeODPsoN, J J. T., who was in Nashville, Arkansas, M OokE, JOHN A., who left Mayville, Michi- 
in 1903, and has not been heard of since. * gan, Tuscola County, in the year 1887, 

He has blue eyes, dark hair, and walks with a and was last heard of twenty-one years ago in 

limp. He is about five feet cleven inches tall. Keokua, Iowa. If any one knows where he may 

If any one can give me news of him their kind- be found please notify E. SPENCER, Box 7, R. I, 

ness will be greatly appreciated. Oscar Dobson, Silverwood, Michigan. 

1808 Elm Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

WHEELER, LUCIAN ACE, last heard from in 

Denver, Colorado, is asked to write to Mrs, 
Laura A. Moss, 719 Jefferson Avenue, Chrisman, 
Illinois, 


IMMER, EDITH, who left New York for 
Richmond, Virginia, about two and a half 
years ago. It is greatly to her interest that she 
be located. If any one who knows her address 
will send it to this magazine the favor will be 
greatly appreciated. YHLOSTA, LAWRENCE, who, in 1916-1917, 
. was in the Twentieth Field Artillery at Leon 
Mccarty. MISS MARY, who was last seen Springs, Texas. Lawrence, please write to me 
at Ottawa Street, Roxbury. Any one if you see this. Lucille is dead, and I cannot take 
knowing her present address please communicate care of your child and my own. Dora, care of 
with DELMAR, care of this magazine. this magazine. 


ENELLIS, or DENOYS, DANIEL, who was 
at one time captain of the tug boat Troquois, WIL LIAMS, FRANK AND BILL, nineteen and 
and who was last heard of in New York City i: seventeen years old respectively If any 
1891, is asked to write to his old friend, ‘or one knows where they are they will greatly 
NELIUS D. Murpny, 237 West First Sirs oblige by communicating with M. C. WILLIAMs, 
Santa Ana, California. , Box 288, Franklinton, North Carolina. 


EMKE, HELEN, also known as LUCILLE r 
NORMAN, actress, who was last seen at Z} 

f rt were an, Illinois, on her way to Saint 
ouis, Missouri. She is five feet four inches -oltim for New York i ay f is 
tall, with dark eyes and dark bobbed hair. In Baltimors ile Aa ba ao ose partes SP — 
formation to her whereabouts will be grate- y fet — D. M “a _ biog ‘tl is on aie ~ 
fully appreciated by her friend, B. M., care of SE, 'U.. Ti TEENS, SHES OF SE Se 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


MMERMAN, LOUISE She is about seven- 
teen years old, with black hair and brown 
and is five feet two inches in height She 


—— ore AFTER, FAIRY.—If you remember me, please 
UCKER, LIEUTENANT J. H., who was last R: write, as I lost your address some time ago, 
heard of at Camp Hill, Virginia. A friend : 701 like very much to hear from_ you. 
would like to know his present address. G. P., P 1 VANDERSCHMIDT, 522 Olive Street, Leave 
care of this magazine. enworth, Kansas; or Weguetonsing, Michigan. 


ee 


ODD HIDING PLACE FOR LOOT 
EOPLE do really hide documents that they want to preserve in places where 

there is a fair chance, at least, of their being utterly destroyed. Such a 
choice seems strange until we realize that we should naturally not look in such 
localities for things of value. 

The thieves who stole twenty-eight thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds from a New York brokerage firm probably had that human trait in mind 
when they elected to secrete their loot in a chimney of a house on Eighth Avenue. 
Surely common sense would whisper that paper cached in a chimney might 
easily become so heated by the fires underneath that it would ignite and be 
destroyed. But also a sensible person would not usually expect to find twenty- 
eight thousand dollars in such a geod 

Detectives of the New York police force, when they learned that the bonds 
had been hidden in a chimney, decided to act on the extraordinary tip. Four 
of them went to the address given and examined the chimneys. One of the 
detectives was lowered down the shaft by the others, and behind a loose stone 
on the inside of the chimney he discovered the bonds wrapped in an old news- 
paper. 
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Foremen and 
Superintendents 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


Office Manager or Auditor 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


Carpentry and 
Contracting 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and 
more than 400 illustrations. 
Prepares for Contractor, Build- 
ing Superintendent and Car- 
penterForeman. Regular 
price,$25.00. Special price,$17.80. 

e ° 4 * 
Civil Engineering 
Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
$000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Civil or 
Structural Engineer, Transit- 
man, Estimator, Designer or 
Chief Draftsman. Regular 
price,$45.00. Special price, $29.80, 


Telephony and 
Telegraphy 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
2000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Tele- 
pone Engineer, Wire Chief, 
xchange Manager, Trouble 
Man or Telegrapher. Regular 
price, $20.00.Special price,$12.80, 


Mechanical and 


Architectural Drawing 
Four volumes, 1578 pages and 
more than one thousand illus- 
trations. Prepares for Archi- 
tectural or Mechanical Drafts- 
man. Regular price, $20.00. 
Special price, only $13.80. 


° . . 
Electrical Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3000 pages and 
2600 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Elec- 
trical Engineer, Power Plant 
Superintendent, Substation Op- 
erator or Electrician. Regula 

price,$35.00. Special price,$19.80. 


Accountancy and 


Business Management 
Ten volumes, 3680 pages and 
1987 illustrations, forms, etc. 
Prepares for Certified Public 
Accountant, Auditor, Office 
Manager, Accountant, Credit 

an or Bookkeeper. Regular 
price,$50.00. Special price,$24.80. 


O matter what kind of 
work you are doing 
now, a set: of these 

great home study books will 
quickly fit you for a bigger 


and 


better paying job. 


We will send any set 
you select for one 


Engineers (all kinds) 
$2000 to 


week’s free examina- 


o00 tion, and if you want 

to keep them you pay 
only the special reduced price—at the rate of 50 
cents a week. This is your opportunity to make more 


Automobile 
ry : 

Engineering 
Five volumes, 2400 pages and 
2000 illustrations. Prepares for 
Garage Foreman, Automobile 
Mechanic or Chauffeur. Inval- 
uable to car owners. _ Regular 
price,$25.00. Special price,$17.30, 


. ° 
MachineShopPractice 
Six volumes, 2300 pages and 
2500 illustrations. Prepares for 
Machine Shop Superintendent 
or Foreman, Foundryman, Pat- 
tern Maker, Tool Designer or 
Tool Maker. Regular price, 
$30.00. Special price, $19.80. 


Sanitary, Heating and 
Ventilating Engin’ring 
Four volumes, 1454 pages and 
more than 1400 illustrations, 
etc. Prepares for Sanitary 
Engineer, Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineer, Master 
Plumber or Plumber. | Regular 
price,$20.00. Special price,$13.80. 


DON’T SEND MONEY! 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
it today. We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
you can use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 


back at our expense. 


50 Cents If you like the books, as thousands or other men 
a Week have after examination, just send us $2.00. You 
can send the balance of the 


money —grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 
spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Steam and Gas 
Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3300 pages and 
2500 illustrations, plates, dia- 
grams, etc. Prepares for Sta- 
tionary, Marine or Locomotive 
Engineer or Fireman. Regular 
price,$35.00. Special price,$21.80. 


° 
Law and Practice 
(with Reading Course in 25 
bound pamphlets). Thirteen 
volumes, 6000 pages and 24 illus- 
trations. Prepares for all Bar 
Examinations. A wonderful 
aid to business men. Regular 
price,$72.00. Special price,$39.80. 


Practical 


Accounting 
Four volumes, 1840 pages and 
800 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. C . questions 
and practical problems. _Pre- 
aah for Accountant, Book- 
eeper or Cost Clerk. Regular 
price,$20,00. Special price,$12.80, 


pnbetabesortetorton 


~_ 
American Technical Society, Dept. X 106 » Chicago, um. | 
Please send me set of 
for 7 days’ examination, shipping charges collect. I will examine the ] 
A r : books thoroughly and, if satisfied, wiil send 2 within? days and $2 each 
will be a better job looking for you if you do. Be month until I have paid the special price of If I decide not 
teady to meet it when it comes. Send the coupon now. to keep the books, I will return them by express at your expense. 


i Title not to pass to me until the set is fully paic for. 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. X106, Chicago, Ill. 


special reduced price the same way—$2.00 
each month (50 cents a week). 


Start right now and learn to fill bigger shoes. There 
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EARNED Sensational— 
fascinating! 
Big de mand—big pay—get out of the rut—into a new 
profession that offers fat rewards for expert knowledge 
gained at home in spare time. Something out of the 
beaten track—little competition—independence—satis- 
faction from solving mysteries that baffle others—and an oppor- 
tunity to earn $2500 a year—or more—if you choose to becomea 


Finger Print Expert! 


Master this new prefession, and solve the problem of 
prosperity. Governments, corporations, big business 
concerns, are calling for trained men, Work with Secret 
Service—BE SOMEBODY—advance yourself, Demand 
for Finger Print Experts is growing daily—get in line. No special 
education or experience necessary You can master Finger Print 
Science in a short course of home study in spare hours. DO IT! 


SEND NO MONEY. Just mail 

coupon or write today for our Big 

Offer of a Free Course in Secret 

Service Intelligence and Wonder- 
ful | New Free Book on Finger Prints. Big achievements are within 
your grasp. Don't fail to reach out for these free helps. MAIL 
COUPON NOW! 


sSaeweweBeBeBwsi Bee BB EERE EEE ESE ESE 


Send You ue ee) 


ON” Ly pa & penn ame and finger, size god say 
hnite Ry, “9 a ysolld g ‘old ring on 10 day’ 8’ 
y wil send it propadd : at it to your home. en 
op 26 wt postman a! then ww ear he ring for 10 ‘full 
“iriends can tell it tro @ diamond, sen od iti 
—send $2. to's a month gptil si8-7 § bas been’ 
yet nee Weert Soe pe oe 
go! 'o1 wis! 
Be sure to send your finger size ; ‘adhe? bs 
id Lachman Co. 42 N. Michigan Ave. 





PISO’'S 


for Coughs & Cold 
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4 U gag of appoes Science, é 
‘ er 2 Wilson Ave., Chicago. s 
g Please send me free and prepaid ur book on Finger Prints and g 
‘ details of your special offer. I assume no obligation whatever, Py 
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What becomes of the YOU CAN MAKE CIGAREIFTES LIKE THESE 


A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


~*~ 
Law Graduates? | ;urko CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Over 50% of the Law grad- Sent postpaid for 50 cts. Address, 
, wates never practice Law because T k R : Y rh Ci 
they are quickly snapped up ig indus- 

trial and commercial concerns. levers act in urko oller Co., Box 38, Station H, New 0 ‘ 
the day’s work is governed by certain laws, and it is right 
here that the law-trained man ‘‘cashes in’’ on his special- 
ized knowledge, It is not surprising that law graduates 
quickly win promotion when they are continually called on 
to guide, counsel and safeguard their employers. : 


Let Law Help Law will increase your 

ed earning power because it 
ou Succe makes you a better business man 
—and makes those who employ you aware of 
that fact. There is nothing to stop you from getting 
the law training that will help you forge ahead if you 
will devote but a part of your spare time to reading 
the American School home study course. Sen 
for Free Bulletin describing both the Com- 
plete and Business Law courses. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. L-46, Chicago 

















Twentieth Century Hand Books 


Price, 10 Cents Each 
At All Newsdealers 


Zingara Fortune Teller, by A Gypsy Queen: 
Luck’s Dream Book, by Carol Luck; National 
Dream Book, by Mme. Claire Rougemont; Play 
ing Card Fortune Teller, by Mme. Claire Rouge 
mont; Sheldon’s Letter Writer, by a W. Shel- 
don; Heart Talks with the Lovelorn, by Gratt 


















TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 








Explain how I can qualify 
for the position checked 








Lawyer ..Draftsman and Designer oy > iam J . 
Business Manag .. Automobile Engineer Shirley; How to Keep Fit and Healthy, by Mr 
«Cert. Public Aesnoatant Steam Engineer - e - Ie 
General Education Bleetrieal Engineer Frank Stephens; Frank Merriwell’s Art of Phys 
.. High School Graduate Mechanical Engineer . c ° 

Architect UN Civil Engineer ical Development, by Burt L. Standish. 


IIa iia aiken iced weaietealab uaa balapaadaldidialdaiiaiahiaidaabliabiadaiaid oe Street & Smith Corporation, Publisher, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
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SE DOD SM eee 
hen you see this beautiful 7-piece suite you large rocker stand 36 in. high over all from floor, are 25} in. wide over 

ER will understand what Hartman values really are. all and have seats 21x18 in. Smaller rocker and chairs have seats 17x164 
Here beyond all doubt is the most amazing of all in. Handsome table is 24x36 in. andthe tabourette has octages ans gin 


offers on high grade genuine Mission style furni- top about 12 in, wide, standing 17in. high. The carved boo! 
ture. A comple ete suite for living room or parlor just the right size and weight to easily support large | ieee 
at a price which makes it a most exceptional bar- 9 Send only $1 with 
k Cit gain and on terms so easy that you will 30 Days Free Trial your order and we 
never fee) the cost—and before you de- will ais the suite. 
cide, you see it in your own h Use it 30 days and then if you find it all wesay and more pay th e balance, 
— We want to place fifty thousand of these $28.95, at the rate of $2.75.a month. If not satisfied, ship the suite back 
ee 4 American mornas this and bye will woe ne wong va vacage re 
year. at is why we are making it an ay transportation ways. a 
object for our customers to snap up arare opportunity. We want them fe an offer so liberal, saving you iM PORTANT 
0 § toactually see this fine suite. Read the description—then mail your from any risk or disappointment, This set is guaranteed not ‘‘knock 
order on our liberal free trial offer—and o it right away. that you should accept without a | down’ furniture. In other words. 
gang ade of d solid oak. ble fumed = moment’s hesitation. Send coupon. | ends come to you set up ready for 
finish. Correc’ on design with imitation Spanish brown leather Shipped from our Chicago ware- | use complete in in every det detail ana 
upholstery. Set includes large arm rocker, large arm chair, table, sew- house or factory in western New | guarai ade jue 
ing rocker, desk or side chair, tabourette and book ends. Ornamented York state. Shipping weight about block sonatraction on Therpectoga 
with rich embossed carved design on panels of chairs, rocker and table, 140 lbs. Order by No.110BMAS8. mention this fact because a "knock 































The chair and rocker seats are constructed in a strong, durable man- Price $29.95. Pay $1 down. | down’’ 7-piece set of furniture 
ber, Most comfortable, lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair and Pay balance $2.75 monthly. Froula — tot man sr 
for you ether. e - 





Send Coupon and Only $1 — NOW | res ccrcccristinay sate weak 


b: Ready for u e 
Nothing easier than to have this splendid Mission suite ane ee ae Lg 


shipped. The coupon (or a letter) enclosing only $1 
. You will be delighted to have fin your rT HARTMAN EXRpE ESS 





ranges, watches, silverware, dishes, washing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, aluminum ware, phono- 
graphs, baby carriages, farm equipment, etc. See 
how you can save money on anything you buy and get 
it on Hartman’s easy credit terms too. This bargain 
catalog is free, Post card brings it, Send for it today, 


Address 2.0... ccceceeeceeceeceeeseseeseeseoses seeteceee 


Play home, even if you decide to return it after the 
: days’ trial. But we risk the return. Mail coupon. | 8948 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 

uge HY Enclosed find $1. ores perl 7 mice et No, 19BMas 

hel. B as described. Guaranteed not ‘knock down 

Shel- FR argain | to tohave 30 days’ trial. “fe nyse will mip tt back 

, and you will refund the $1 and pay freigh' ways. 

ra Catalog | iV tee ie Twit pay #278 per month until the 
a é 

Mrs If you don’t send for the suite, write a post card for | a ati 

this great book. Filled from cover to cover with stun- 

hys ning bargains in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, | anes 
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U 
most gratefully and from the bottom of our hearts for the ever-increasing 
support that you have given the Detective Story MAGAZINE since it 
was started, and 

u We Ask You 


——- A. 


most politely—and hoping you will pardon the liberty—to spend ten cents 


for a copy of 


Western Story 
Magazine 





a 


Tal 
which will be for sale on the fifth of September—Friday of this week. 

Just as the Detective Story MAGAZINE is the only one of its kind— 
publishing nothing but the best mystery and detective stories—so will 
this new magazine be the only one of its kind. All of the stories in it 
will be narratives of Western adventure, fresh, clean, big, buoyant, 
abounding in life, action, and with humorous sparkles that will light up the 
rough places. 
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DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE 





ADVERTISER 





‘THE biggest finan- ' 
cier of our gener- 
ation said he would lend a ali 
million dollars on characteralone. That's 
1114-$55. the ROYAL principle. We don't care 
how much or how little you are worth, if you are 
honest and pay your bills promptly. 
WE WANT YOU FOR A CHARGE CUSTOMER 
We w sex Pik eg bingg stock of superb Diamonds, Watches 
and Je before you, let you take your pick and pay for 
the setle le ia monthly or weekly amounts, to sult yourself. 
{hat's the way we do with our charge customers here in New 
York. YOU can have the same advantage. 
OWN A HANDSOME DIAMOND 
“*If it’s a Royal, it’s a Gem’ 
Every man looks forward to the time when he can own a 
Diamond -every woman longs for one here is an éclat 
about a genuine, sparkling gem that stamps its possessor 
as a person of taste getting on in the world. YOU can 
own one, if you see your way clear to paying for it in ten 
months time. We will ship it to you prepaid, soeranteed 
in writing to be exactly as represented, for FREE EXAM- 
INATION. If you like it, buy it on a charge account ; or 
return it at our expense. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
We want you to see the wonderful ROYAL stock of highest 
quality Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry, from which you can 
buy exactly as_in our store. We want you to know our 
square dealing, live-and-let-live method of treating customers, 
e want to show you how simple a matter it is to open a 
charge account. 
Send for our Catalog Today. 
Ask for Edition 20. 


ROYAL pop GN. Co}. pe) © 


STABLIS: WATCH co, 


1895 


35 Maiden Lane ~ New York 


990.0 00'0.00'0'0.0 09 99 0000.09000.0000000.000900000000000000 


© £9 0.99000090000000900050009000000000000 


it’s FREE. 














TRAFFIC éxpenr: 


EXPERT! 


One concern paid $15,000,000 in one year for freight. Many 
pay $1,000,000 or more. Millions are wasted annually be- 
cause of ignorance of cheapest ways to ship. You can bea 
traffic expert—stop losses—make big money for yourself. 
Learn at Home—Book Free fytjeciined aed 
rofitable work, rn at home in spare time through our Actual 
Practice » Method, Simple, easy to master. Writ te quick for Fre os 
telling about Traffic work, its opportunaice, and how you can lear! 


___ American Commerce Ass'n, Dept. 978 206 s. Wabash, Chicazo 


We Pay Spot Cash ~ 





Ship by mail or express any new or broken jewelry, 
diamonds set or unset, gems, old gold, silver, platinum, 
mercury, false teeth, magneto points, precious metals 
melted up or ores, bonds, stamps, coins or anything 
of value. We send cash ¢no checks) by return mail, 
and if our amount is not satisfactory, we will return 
your goods. | transactions private. Bank refer- 
ences, The Ohio Sm Iting & Refining Company, 216 
Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
DIAMOND 
















FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Bowgses im. 
diamonds—the greaiest Gicoves he world 
as ever known se “tf absolutely 
seh set with 

beautigel Fs 5 box 
ay postmaster D. 





yer postage, boxing, eovertiving 

c. If you can tell it fr are 
diamond ‘ re turn and money refunded, ony 
cL 000 given away. Send nomoney. An 


uick. Send size of finger 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept.41 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty | to o Gray and F Faded Hair. 


HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callouses, etc., 
stopsall pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes walkin easy. 
cents by mail or at Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, 
Mebogue, N 



































“What Do You Know?” 


Never mind how strong you are. The boss 


is looking for brains, not brawn. 


It’s a fine thing to be healthy and hard as 
nails, but when the boss wants a man for a big 
job, the kind that pays real money, it’s what 
you know that counts. 


Right now employers everywhere are looking 
for men with special training—men who can do 
some one thing well. How about you? Are 
you ready for one of these positions? Have you 
an expert knowledge of any kind of work? 

If you haven’t special training, get it now! 
You can do it—in spare time—through the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. Pick the 
position you want in the work you like best and 
the I. C. S. will give you the training you need 
right in your own home evenings— you need 
not lose a day or a dollar from your present 
occupation. 

More than two million have prepared for suc- 
cess in the I. C. S. way. Surely, what so many 
have done, you can do. The first step is to find 
out how. Mark and mail this coupon. 








—_——_——<—— oe ome ee TEAR OUT HERE oe cee cee eee eee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
X 2998-B, SCRAN 
Explain, em... obligating me, show I can yoo he no the position, 
or in the subject, a which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINE SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting und Rallwaye ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer Show embed wetter 


Telephone or Sign Pain 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER )Railroad Trolemen 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 

Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engine Sperating = Steno pher and Typist 
OIVIL ENGINEER OCert. Public Accountant 
Surveying and Ma apping S TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN vat ENGINEER Liebe’ 4 Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER mre: omme rcial Law 
Marine oeser’ j4 GOOD ENGLISH 

Ship Draftsman - Teacher 
}ARCHIT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder \.) Mathematics 

Archi | Draf CIVIL SERVICE 




















Concrete , alll Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural En pote erry OPenaTine 
PLUMBING aoe HteaTINa Auto a 
Sheet Metal Wo Navig Spanish 
Textile Seressear oe Supt ros hat TURE ] Freneb 
CHEMIST 6 Poultry Raising 80 Italian 
Name. — 
Present 
Occupation a 
Street 
and No —_ 
City. - State " 
i may send this coupon t 
International C Bechools, ‘Montreal, Cenada 


| 
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DIAMONDS 


TCHES 
A CREDIT 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2,000 p \otographic illustrations 
of Diamond Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
Searf Pins, Studs, Brooches, Bar Pins, 
Watches, ede Watch oour won- f 
derfully showy mb! olitaire Dia- f 
mond Clusters. ‘UneRTY SONOS ACCEPTED. 


——., 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientifie 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads, 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves, 
No lies. Durable, cheap, 
Sent on trial to prove it, 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas. 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today, 


Brooks Revitnane Co., 212C State St., Marshall, Mich, 












Diamonds 
Win 
Hearts 











° . 
Loftis Perfection Every article 
e ° in our catalog 
Diamond Ring | 3 }rices ‘un. 
Each Diamond is | usually low, 
skilfully mounted in| Whatever 
our famous Loftis Per- | youselect will 
fection 14-karat solid | be sent pre- 
gold 6-prong ring, Pos- | paid by us. 
sessing every line ©: 
grace and beauty. 
~< Down, 35 a Month, | right in your own 
$10 | buys a 350 Ring rat If sat- 
$20 Down, $10a Month, | isfied, pay 
buys a $100 Ring. one-fifth of 

1 $25 Down. ,$12.50aMonth, | price and 
2 buys a $125 Ring keep it; bal- 


OUR CATALOG illostratesand de: 7 ribes all the atend- ance in eight 
ard world-renowned Watc 23 S;5 i gold and goldfilled equal month- 
cases; new popular desigr § SOA MONT in | ly payments. 

Send Your 


25-year guaranteed wé ches 
on credit terms as low as $2. 50A MONTH Order Today 
WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS 


OF TI: The National Credit Jewelers sour lired er roe ele | 
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Dept. D392 108N. State St., Chicago, 11. Jaki mus cles. 


BROS & CO. fss8 STORES IM LEADING CITIES 


\ Learn Auto : to TALKING MACHINE ONE 
Land ‘Tractor Business TRY The it 
j mand than ever for garages and motor 


mechanics, ears i © to © weeks. SUST SLIP IT ON YOUR POON 74 a 
caalaiat we uaed tether wee te tle PROLONGS LIFE. OF RECORDS 300 PERCENT. & MAIL ONE DOLLAR 































(60 day thousands 2 Free Book explainy all pete A SERVICE GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK COSTS NOTHING"TR 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xAnsas City: “Bo. ro PARTICULARS WRITE“ MAST ERPHONE @R°™. NE WARK 



















Denotes strength and 
eharacter. Develop finger: 
hand, wrist and fore 
with this smal compact 
Davega gri p machine Lasts 
a lifetime ent prepaid 


oo Learn Piano! 
TF, 


1 How 
This Interesting Free Boo 


shows how you can become a skille 
player of piano or organ in your own bont 
at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Quin! 








for 50c¢ or $1 the pair. " 
. | amousWritten Method 18 endorsed by leading musiciang undheads? 

Write for Sport Catalog | State Conservator tee. Successful?) years. Playchords at onceandomy 

. ‘ plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific vet ensy tow 

S. B. DAVEGA CO. | Boreal Fully illustrated.” For beginners or teachers. old or young. Allmuit 
tree.Dipioma granted. Write today for 64-vage free book, **How to Learn Piano. 


dthietic Goods 


M. LC. Quinn Conservatory, Studio Al, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mast 
829 Broadway New York 























The Bush Car for 1919, in the Light Four is unequaled in value anywhere ints year. Thisk of a cer eit 
all the modern refinements which includes in its equipment the Boyce Motor Meter 
prices modest in the extreme. The Bush method of marketing the Bush Motor Car nx ‘ only gre 
owner a better car t han he vousily gets, but the Bush method of sales gives the user the benefi cao 
quality at low price. We list below some of the big things—the high grade features—that 
Bush Car for 1919. 
; 4-cyl. Lycoming Motor—87 H, P. Full Floating Rear Axle Willard Batteries 
For nearly five years the Bush Car has been Two Universal Joint Drive Timken Roller Bearings 
eae he y duty all over this country. It's 116-Inch Wheel Base Plate Glass Rear Windows in Top 
sold by mail only B i 
Our Proposition is liberal bevtad your ate: CopperRediator = Light Weight—2450 Ibs. 
tions. " It contains a good selling profit for you. ‘ , Electric Lighting and Starting (2 unit) 
xet ALL the informati The best bye jal obtuinable— hest quality construction coupled with what every 
to J. H. Bush, Pra DenteK: a 81. Write at once to be good e ment, such as Witlard Ba Batteries and Timken Bearings, insures long life to the Bash os 
ef even under unusually hard servic 
BUSH MOTOR CO. There Is a peoer- a overs Goes with Every Bush Automobile to show you we mean, Jost 
we say abou of this car and to prove to you at your con! lence in us wil! no! 
BUSH TEMPLE, CHICAGO Our Guarantee is in wittag 
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“Saved $100.00 


f y, Pe. ; , nae 
y iamond you sen t 
if y/ rely Loughe a5 6106 Le waving 00 G1UGI Heme on renee, 


ce ame on request, 
This firm nearly % century old, rated over $1,000,000.00, 
ends money on high grade j ae welry. Amazing bargains 
ip unpaid loan Fre 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Prove for y« ourself that it’s unnecessary. Send your name for won- 
derful lists free. Every jewel accurately described in detail. Eee 
cally different a. catalogs. See these prices be fore you 


Send for Latest List 


; Must sell unpaid loans, 
Diamond Loans M?t sell unpaid loan 
far under market prices. Fre € exuminations. Amas ing 
bargains proved by customere’ letters. Write today. 
JOS. DeROY & SONS, 6('54 DeRoyBlag. 
nly Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, os 
References : Dun sor 7 Bradstree t's: 5 ee 
National Pe Union Trust Company, 
Pittaburgh, 
























TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A~K Tablets 


(IE he cannot supply you, write us) 











Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 





Fac-Simile 














Newlllustrated Book 
FRE Write at once for your free 


copy of this intensely inter-, 
esting illustrated book show- 
ing how disease is successfully treated 
through advanced Drugless Healing. 
Our direct, practical 
®* course, quickly pre- 
PRACT Cc pares you by mail 
at home, during 
pare time, or in class, to enter this 
markably profitable profession. Every- 
thing so clear and oaay that if you can #X 
read and write, you can readily mastertxaS 
it. sy, pleasant, surprisingly lucrative. 


Many Chiropractors make as high as $25 A DAY 
22 Magnificent Charts—FREE 


As a special inducement for you to enroll promptly we offer 22 m: 
pemt eee any handsomely Uthogsaphed in colors—absolute oly 
Regular value of these charts i nd your n - and 


8 $31 Se: 
eee for Valuable free e flivatrated book fall parti 
Ss 












course and free chart 


University, Dept, 519 Manierre Building, Chicage, Illineis 


Please mention this magazine 











High School 
Course in 
Two Years! 


Lack of High School Training has kept thou- 
sands of men and women from attaining business 
and social position. Without this training you are 
absolutely barred from a successful business ca- 
reer, from the leading professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching and college en- 
trance. In fact, all preferred positions are closed 
to you without this vital training. You can’t stand this 
heavy handicap nor do you have to. The American School 
can give you the valuable training you missed. 


Put Your Idle 
Hours to Work (ouscnihintwovears 


Then you will be mentally equipped to handle a worth- 
while position. This Course, prepared bysome of America’s 
leading professors, will broaden your mind, give you a 
wider outlook and make you keen, alert and capable. 


Remove Your Handicap 


Whether you need High School Training or specialized 
instruction in your chosen line — NOW is the time to re- 
move your handicap. You must know the short cuts and 
efficiency methods. You must know the HOW and WHY. 
Over 50,000 students owe their success to training received 
from the practical, money-making Courses in the coupon 
below. Let us tell you about this training — about the 
Course you are interested in. Check and mail the coupon 


Try Ten At our expense — not yours —try ten 
lessons in any Course before deciding. 
Lessons If you are not completely satisfied you 
are not out one cent. We guaran- 
F R E E tee satisfaction. 
American School o{ Correspondence 
Dept.H46 Chicago,U.S.A. 
TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCE ss 
Please send me booklet and tell me h 
1 can fit myself for the position BB f At 
igh b Oe Book = ‘ourse pnon S Superintendent 





You can complete our 
simplified High School 




















E 
Te oebene Enginee r 
Architect 

raftsman 





Auditor 

Certified Public Acc'nt 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 

Fire Ins. Adjuster 
eter a4 Engineer 
-Automobile Engineer 


ullding Contractor 
Structural Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
. Steam Engineer 


Name.. 
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| 6,003 Burlingtons % 

















| the U. S. Navy= = 


6,003 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U.S. battleships. 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some 
have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority. 

A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to“make good” on a man-of-war. The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from 
the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch, If a watch will stand up and give active 
service aboard a man-of-war, it will stand up anywhere, 


]-J ewel $9250 


Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the 
master watch, 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, 
Fitted at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose 
from. You pay only the rock-bottom-direct-price— positively the exact price that the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. 

nd ‘You don’t pay acent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
€e ft rst ship the watch to you on approval. You are the sole judge. No 


Obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval. 


Write for Booklet! 


Put your name and address in 
the coupon or on a letter or post card now 
and get your Burlington Watch book free 


















Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1836 
19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, ML 





Please send me (without obligations and prepaid . . 
your free book on watches with full pda lh a -! and prepaid. You will know a lot more 
your cash or $3.50 a month oer on the Burlinfiton about watch buying when you read it. Too, you 
Watch. will see handsome illustrations in full color of all 
the newest cases from which you have to a 
The booklet is free. Merelysend your name 
Name ......... address on the coupon. 
Burlington Watch Company, 
Address 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 1836 Chicago, 





Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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Doesnt Kill Cooties 





Mennen Shaving Cream is an article — water just as well as with hot water; 
ol limited usefulness—about all its and to introduce into the cream a heavy 


good for is to give you a magnificent content of soothing balm which leaves 
shave. It isn’t effective in surgical . 
shave. It . re Se your skin as happy as that of a baby’s 
cases. I never tried it on a dog—in . 
; : : ; after a Mennen talcum bath. 
fact, it doesn’t smell like a good dog 


soap. Ever since Mennen’s revolutionized 
shaving soaps, scientists have worked 


Mennen’s isn’t a_ powerful disin- ee : . 
: : hard to learn how we did it, but judging 
fectant. Its bland action doesn’t get . ae 
eg Pe : from results our secret is still a secret. 

your skin into a condition which de- 
mands a disinfectant. I have never claimed that Mennen’s 
; was the most scientific or the best shav- 

All that our chemists have con- ; ; : ‘ 

ing cream—I’ve just said there was 


tributed to the science of beard taming ; i. 
© nothing else like it. 


is to get rid of free caustic; to produce 





a cream that really softens a beard A million and a half men agree with 
without rubbing with fingers and which |= me—they don’t care which is said to be 


works perfectly with stimulating cold best—they just want Mennen’s. 






lone 


(Mennen Salesman) 





7 
/ JIM HENRY, 
Z The Mennen Company 
4 42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


74 Dear Jim: My friends tell me 
that Mennen’s is the Cream I 
Z ought to use. I enclose 12 cents 
for a demonstrator tube. 














COLGAIES 


—real lather 
leaving the face 
cool, refreshed 


—“‘like putting a new bulb 
in a socket’’ 


AVE the socket cf your Colgate’s ‘Handy Grip ”—there 
is enough soap for 50 cool, refreshing shaves left in 
the old “stub.” 
Simply mount the stub on a big white “Refill” stick— 
threaded to screw in where the original stick was—just 
as easy as putting a new bulb in an electric-light socket. 
With Colgate’s you always get a quick, plentiful, soft- 
ening lather without after-smart. No mussy “rubbing in” 
with the fingers, either. 





Mount the 
} 

Pig soa Some men still prefer to shave with a Cream though it is the least eco- 

new nomical way. To these men, this friendly word: Clip this paragraph 

Refill and mail to us before November 2d. We will send you, free, a trial tube 
of Colgate’s Perfected Shaving Cream. You can not be sure you know the 
best till you have used Colgate’s. But we give you the impartial advic 
to use the “ Handy Grip” as the most convenient and economical w iy 


to sl We can do this impartially as we make all three forms of F 


shaving soap—Stick, Powder, and Cream. pretty: ‘i 
COLGATE & CO. Dept. C 199 Fulton St. New York (HI } PAUEANTI 


ave 





